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Editorial Comment 


Tue RELATIVE Stratus oF THE NeGro PoPuULATION IN THE Unirep States 


This number of the Journat consti- 
tutes the twenty-second in a series of 
Yearbooks, published in accord with 
the definite policy of presenting at 
least once a year a rather comprehen- 
sive study of some particular problem 
in the education of Negroes. This 
Yearbook is devoted to a critical exami- 
nation of the facts which define the 
status of the Negro, as revealed pri- 
marily by the 1950 Census. 

The 1950 Census disclosed that Ne- 
groes comprised some 14,894,000 or 9.9 
per cent of a total population in the 
United States of 150,697,000 persons. 
Moreover, the Negro population in the 
United States exceeds the total popula- 
tion of each of over 50 foreign coun- 
tries. For example, Canada (13,845, 
000); Belgium (8,639,000); the Bel- 
gian Congo (11,259,000); the com- 
bined populations of Sweden, Denmark 
and Norway (14,553,000); Australia 
and New Zealand (10,106,000); and 
Cuba, Chile and Ecuador (14,234,- 
000). Thus it is a numerically im- 
portant segment of the American popu- 
lation, relatively and absolutely. 

Unfortunately, partially because of 
historical reasons which do not partic- 
ularly concern us here, the Negro 
has been isolated to a great extent 
from the main stream of American life. 
He has had to make such progress as 


has been made under the severe handi- 
cap of group discrimination, many 
times legally imposed. In fact, in his 
struggle to advance he has been and is 
thrice penalized: first, for belonging 
to the wrong racial group, non-white; 
second, for belonging to the wrong 
class, mainly lower class; and third, 
for living in too great numbers (two- 
thirds) in the wrong section of the 
country—the South, the poorest and 
most backward part of the nation, cul- 
turally, economically or otherwise. It 
is the purpose of this Yearbook to 
define the relative progress of the Ne- 
gro, keeping in mind the disadvantaged 
position which he occupies, to ascertain 
how much further and faster he needs 
to go in order to catch up with his 
fellow white American. 

More specifically, it is the purpose 
of this Yearbook to make a critical 
study of the 1950 Census data, (a) to 
ascertain trends in the relative status 
of the Negro population since 1940 in 
particular and 1900 in general, dealing 
specifically with three areas—popula- 
tion growth and general characteristics, 
economic status, and social, political 
and educational status; (b) to explain, 
where possible, the factors responsible 
for inferior status; (c) to indicate 
where and in what respects greater 
relative progress needs to be and can 
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be made; and (d) to point out the 
implications and significance which such 
findings have for the future progress 
of the Negro and the public welfare. 

Quite obviously, it is not the purpose 
of this Yearbook merely (or even pri- 
marily to recapitulate census data, even 
though it might result in presenting 
them in a more convenient and sum- 
mary fashion. It is our aim to include 
only those data which have some 
specific and meaningful bearing upon 
the definition of the relative status of 
the Negro population. We shall not 
be content merely to present facts 
without indicating their meaning in 
connection with the main problem of 
the Yearbook. Hence, any of our 
readers who may be merely interested 
in the facts about the Negro as re- 
vealed by the 1950 Census should be 
warned that that is not the purpose of 
this Yearbook. 

Again, it should be observed that 
this Yearbook is a critical study of 
relative status. This means that the 
main criterion is the majority non-Ne- 
gro group, where it is possible to use 
this standard, and the total population 
where data are not presented by racial 
groups. While we are interested in 
the fact that the Negro group may 
have made absolute progress, our first 
concern is relative progress. For this 
is the main definitive index of how 
much further and faster the Negro has 
to go in order to reach his immediate 
objective. 

Finally, it will be noted that con- 
tinuous emphasis is placed upon the 
implications and significance of the 
census data for education and the pub- 
lic welfare. Since this is an educa- 
tional journal, it is natural that we 
should be interested in educational im- 


plications in the broader sense. More- 
over, we are interested in the signifi- 
cance of these findings so ag to indicate 
that the problem of the relative status 
of the Negro is not merely of concern 
to the Negro and a few social agencies, 
but also, and even more, of great im- 
portance for the public welfare. 

This Yearbook is divided into five 
parts. Part I—A General Introductory 
Statement—which is Chapter I of the 
Yearbook, is an objective summary and 
appraisal of census data available, as 
well as the limitations and the possibili- 
ties of the extension of such data. 
Part II—The Negro Population in 
the United States—is a comparative 
demographic study, as its title implies. 
It is the purpose of this section of the 
Yearbook to make a critical study of 
certain important changes in the Ne- 
gro population, as compared with the 
white population, for the period 1940 
to 1950 primarily, and 1900 to 1950 
where possible. 

The first important question in Part 
II concerns the growth and redistribv- 
tion of the Negro population. The 1950 
Census revealed that the Negro popula- 
tion increased 15.8 per cent over 194 
while the white population increased 
14.4 per cent. The data also indicated 
that Negro migration from the South 
continued throughout the ten-year peri- 
od, as shown by the increase in popule- 
tion from 1940 to 1950 by regions. In 
general, while the white population- 
increase was five times as great as that 
of the Negro population (16.5% and 
8.1% respectively) in the South, the 
increase in Negro population in the 
other three regions of the country was 
a little over five times as great ag the 
increase in white population—44.2 per 
cent and 8.4 per cent respectively im 
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the North-east; 50.2 per cent and 9.3 
per cent in the North Central; and 
287.6 per cent and 39.6 per cent in 
the West. Moreover, while the ten- 
dency has been toward more and more 
Negro migration to urban areas since 
World War I, for the first time more 
Negroes (three-fifths—about the same 
as the general population) are recorded 
as living in urban areas. It is the 
purpose of Chapter II to present 
similar facts and to indicate their 
implications and significance for the 
status of the Negro population and the 
public welfare. 

A second question is concerned with 
the general physical characteristics of 
the Negro population as compared with 
the white population. While the age- 
sex structure of the Negro population 
follows generally the pattern of the 
white population there are some strik- 
ing and probably important variations. 
For example, the median age of the 
Negro population is 25.5 years in gen- 
eral as contrasted with 30.1 years for 
the general population (27.9 and 31.5 
respectively in urban areas, 24.4 and 
27.8 in rural non-farm areas, and 18.1 
and 26.0 in rural farm areas). More- 
over, only 21.3 per cent of the Negro 
population are 45 years old and older 
as contrasted with 28.4 per cent of the 
total population (reflecting the greater 
longevity of the white population) ; 
however, the proportion of Negro chil- 
dren under 5 years old was greater 
than for the total population both in 
1940 and 1950. The number of Ne- 
gro males in comparison with females 
has been smaller since 1840, although 
this phenomenon did not obtain in the 
case of the white population until 1950. 
What implications and _ significance 
these and similar facts have in the 
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definition of the status of the Negro 
population will be the aim of this 
chapter to explain. These questions 
are discussed in Chapter III. 

The third question is a specialized 
aspect of the immediately preceding 
chapter. Chapter IV—presents the 
results of a comparison of Negro births 
and infant mortality with those of the 
white population for 1940-50 specifi- 
cally and 1900-1950 in general; of life 
expectancies of the Negro and white 
populations by age and sex; and of the 
leading causes of death among the two 
populations. The primary aim of this 
chapter is to make a forecast of prob- 
able and possible relative growth of the 
Negro population during the next two 
decades, to explain some of the factors 
involved, and to point out the implica- 
tions and significance of such antici- 
pated trends for the future of the Ne- 
gro and the public welfare. 

The Negro infant mortality rate 
(deaths under one year) in 1949 was 
46.8 per 1000 live births while the white 
rate was only 28.9, despite the fact that 
the Negro birth rate per 1000 female 
population was 120.5 as contrasted 
with 102.8 for the white. Life ex- 
pectancy at birth in 1949 for Negro 
men was 58.6 years and 65.9 years for 
white men; 62.9 years for Negro wo- 
men and 71.5 for white women. The 
most pertinent significance of these 
facts is that if Negro infant mortality 
were reduced to the rate of the white 
and birth rate remained the same, the 
total Negro population would be con- 
siderably larger than it is at present. 
How much larger, of what significance, 
how influenced by such variables as 
urban or rural residence, region, and 
the like, it is hoped that this chapter 
will indicate, along with a forecast of 
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the Negro population in relation to the 
white over the next two decades, partic- 
ularly the Negro population of school 
age. 

The fourth question in this section 
of the Yearbook has to do with the 
marital status and family character- 
istics of the non-white population in 
the United States. Chapter V—will 
(1) present the results of a critical 
survey of the comparative marital sta- 
tus of the white and Negro populations 
by age and sex, urban and rural resi- 
dence, for the country as a whole, 
regions, states and selected local areas 
(1940-1950, 1900-1950); and the gen- 
era) characteristics of the Negro family 
as compared with the white family on 
such factors as: size, labor force status 
of members, income, type (male or 
female head), etc.; and (2) suggest 
what implications and significance these 
facts have for the public welfare and 
the Negro population. 

The census revealed that there was 
apparently an appreciable increase in 
the proportion of married persons for 
1950 as compared with 1940 in the 
total male population 14 years old and 
older (67.8% and 59.7%, respec- 
tively), in the Negro male population 
(63.4% and 58.2%), in the total 
female population (65.5% and 59. 
5%). Likewise, the proportion of 
widowed or divorced persons 14 years 
old and older in each of the above 
categories with the exception of the 
Negro female population, increased: in 
the total male population (from 5.5% 
to 6.0% ) in the Negro male population 
(from 6.3% to 7.4%), and in the total 
female population (from 12.9% to 14, 
1% ).The Negro female rate remained 
the same (17% ). 

Again, only 38 per cent of the white 


families as compared with 52 per cent 
of the Negro families had more than 
one wage earner, thus reflecting the 
greater employment of Negro wives 
and children. However, despite the 
fact that the average Negro family had 
more members employed, it received 
only about half as much income as the 
average white family. In_ general, 
while Negro families constituted about 
9 per cent of the families in the coun- 
try, “. . . they received only about 
5 per cent of the total money income.” 
What these and similar facts mean in 
respect to the relative stability of the 
Negro family and what implications 
and significance these and similar data 
have for the public welfare and the 
future status of the Negro population 
this chapter will point out. 

Part 3—The Economic Status of the 
Negro in the United States—presents 
a critical study of the relative economic 
status of the Negro in the United 
States, giving special attention to: (a) 
the Negro in the labor force; (b) 
money income of Negroes as compared 
with the white population; and (c) the 
relative status of Negro housing. 

It is a well known fact that economic 
discrimination against the Negro group 
is not only a result of their second- 
class citizenship status in general, but 
it is a basic cause of many other as- 
pects of their inferior status—in health, 
education, and their social and cultural 
life in general. Accordingly, the eco- 
nomic status of the Negro in the United 
States is not only a crucial factor in 
the definition of present status, but is 
one of the main keys to future progress. 

Three chapters are devoted to a 
critical study of the Negro in the labor 
force in the United States. Chapter 


VI is devoted to an analysis and sum- 
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mary of the employment status of the 
Negro in general, and the employment 
of Negroes by class of worker in the 
South only. This chapter will present 
the results of a comparative study of 
(a) the employment status of the Ne- 
gro and white populations by age, sex, 
urban and rural residence, for the coun- 
try as a whole, regions, states and 
selected local areas—1940-1950; (b) 
employment status by class of worker 
(private “wage and salary workers,” 
“government workers,” “self-employ- 
ed,” and “unpaid salary workers”) for 
the Negro and white populations in the 
country as a whole, regions, states and 
selected local areas. Were Negroes 
(14 years old and older) employed to 
the same extent, and in the same class 
of work as the white population by age, 
sex, region, states, in 1940, 1950? 
What important variations, if any, ob- 
tained? How are they explained? Ef- 
fect of labor unions? What are the 
implications and significance of these 
and similar facts for the future status 
of the Negro and the public welfare? 

Chapter VII—presents the results of 
a comparison of the employment sta- 
tus of Negroes in terms of major oc- 
cupation and industry groups as com- 
pared with the white population by age 
and sex, urban or rural residence, re- 
gion, state, for 1940-1950, indicating 
significant changes in the employment 
status of Negroes. To what extent 
were Negroes employed in similar oc- 
cupations and industries as the white 
population? What important varia- 
tions obtained? What are the implica- 
tions and significance of these facts for 
the future status of the Negro and the 
public welfare? 

Chapter VIII is a special study of 
the Negro farmer (confined to the 
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South for obvious reasons), (a) to as- 
certain the present status of the Negro 
farm population as compared with the 
white farm population—number and 
proportion engaged in farming, type of 
farm operator (owner or tenant), ex- 
tent and value of farm ownership, 
general nature of products, etc.; (b) 
to indicate the extent to which Negroes 
have shifted from agriculture to other 
industrial pursuits as compared with 
the white population—1900, 1940, 
1950; and (c) to suggest what appears 
to be the future of the Negro in agri- 
culture, and the significance and impli- 
cations of these possibilities for the 
future economic position of the Negro 
in the country in general. 

The 1950 Census revealed that in 
general the proportion of Negroes (14 
years old and older) in the labor force 
approximated that of the total popula- 
tion; however, Negroes were still em- 
ployed to a much greater extent in the 
unskilled and most poorly paid oc- 
cupations. There were some signifi- 
cant changes in occupational employ- 
ment of Negroes from 1940 to 1950. 
The greatest shift occurred in agricul- 
ture where in 1940 one out of every 
three Negroes was engaged in farm- 
ing as compared with one out of every 
five in 1950. It appears on the sur- 
face these changes were for the better 
since the proportion of Negroes in- 
creased in all of the better paying 
occupations and decreased noticeably 
in domestic service in private house- 
holds and in the category of “laborers, 
except farm and mine,’ as well as in 
farming. What these and similar facts 
mean in relation to the definition of the 
present and future status of the Negro, 
Chapters VI, VII and VIII attempts 


to point out. 
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Chapter IX is devoted to a detailed 
study of the relative money income* 
of Negroes in the United States. As 
noted earlier, the average Negro family 
although having a larger number of its 
members employed received only a 
little over half as much income as the 
average white family. Since a larger 
proportion of Negro families is en- 
gaged in farming where money income 
is much lower, a better index might be 
the median income of families derived 
from non-farm wages and salary. Even 
on the basis of this criterion the median 
Negro family received only three-fifths 
as much income as the median white 
family. Moreover, while median family 
income increased according to the num- 
ber of wage earners, the increase in 
the median income of white families 
was much greater both relatively and 
absolutely. The median income of the 
Negro family with one wage earner was 
56 per cent as much as the white, but 
the median income of the Negro family 
with three or more wage earners was 
only 45 per cent as much. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that Negroes are employed to a much 
greater extent in the more poorly paid 
occupations. It appears also that they 
are paid at a lower rate even in the 
same occupations; this was certainly 
true in case of education, as shown in 
the 1940 census where despite the fact 
that Negroes had the same amount of 
education as white workers, they re- 
ceived only 49 to 77 per cent as much 
pay. The extent to which such situa- 
tions obtained in 1950, and what their 
significance is, it will be one of the 
purposes of this chapter to point out. 

It would appear from the census 





*See census. definition of income. 


data that the median income of Negro 
families ranges anywhere from two 
fifths to three-fifths as much as the 
median white family, depending upon 
the number of wage earners per family, 
the section of the country, whether in- 
come is derived from non-farm or farm 
sources, etc. The social and economic 
consequences of such differentials not 
only for the Negro group but for the 
country as a whole are almost obvious. 
It is not surprising that there is such 
a wide disparity in the proportion of 
white and Negro families who have 
reasonably adequate medical care and 
whose children are enrolled in and have 
finished high school and college, or 
whose members are found in the ranks 
of the dependent and the criminal. It 
should not be surprising that 4 to 5 
times as many white persons are en- 
rolled in or have completed high school 
or college and professional school as 
Negroes, when it is noted that over 
four times as many (39.1% as com- 
pared with 9.7%) of the white families 
as Negro families have a median in- 
come of $4000 or more a year, or that 
twice as many Negro as white families 
have incomes of less than $2000 a year. 
In general, one can well imagine what 
it would have meant (not only to Ne- 
groes but to the public welfare) if they 
had got the several billion dollars more 
which they would have had if Negro 
families had received approximately 
the same average income as _ white 
families. 

Finally, in view of such facts and 
implications, it is easy to see why many 
progressive people in this country have 
espoused and are still insisting upon a 
federal F.E.P.C. It would be an im 
portant contribution of this chapter to 
ascertain, if possible, what effect F.E. 
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P.C. has had upon occupational distri- 
bution and the relative income of Ne- 
groes in those states and cities which 
have inaugurated such machinery. 

Chapter X has to do with housing. 
While housing is influenced by other 
factors than economic, it is to a great 
extent economic and will be discussed 
as a part of economic status. 

It is a well known fact that the Ne- 
gro is the most poorly housed (cer- 
tainly the largest most poorly housed) 
group in the United States. He is 
dangerously overcrowded in the larger 
cities and lives for the most part in 
the most dilapidated housing units, for 
which he probably pays a rent higher 
than white occupants would have to 
pay. Only about a third of the dwell- 
ing units in which Negroes live are 
“owner-occupied” as compared with 
over a half for the population as a 
whole (and even this represents an 
increase of 66 per cent over 1940). 
However, it appears that proportion- 
ately fewer Negro homes are mort- 
gaged. Negroes comprised almost 10 
per cent (9.9) of the population in 
1950 but occupied only a little over 8 
per cent of the dwelling units. The 
increase in dwelling units for whites 
in 1950 over 1940 was 28.2 per cent 
while the increase in population was 
only 14.4 per cent. In the case of 
Negroes, the increase in dwelling units 
was only 11.1 per cent, while the in- 
crease in population was 15.8 per cent. 
Less than one-half as many Negro 
dwelling units had modern plumbing 
facilities as those for the population as 
a whole. And over three times as many 
Negro dwelling units had “1.51 or 
more” persons per room as compared 
with the total population. 

Such facts as these and others not 
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mentioned have defined the relative sta- 
tus of Negro housing. It is the pur- 
pose of Chapter X to explain and 
summarize some of these facts and to 
indicate what significance and impli- 
cations they have for the future of 
Negro housing. While we know that 
Negro housing is bad both relatively 
and absolutely, it is the main purpose 
of this chapter to document how 
bad it is, to suggest what factors are 
responsible, to point out what implica- 
tions poor housing has for the future 
of the Negro, and what could and 
should be done to improve the situation. 

Part 4. The Social, Political and 
Educational Status of Negroes in the 
United States. As in the other areas 
of American life, we know that the 
Negro group occupies a distinctly in- 
ferior position in this sphere also; and 
much for the same reasons. It is the 
purpose of this section of the Yearbook 
to present data which will (a) indicate 
in what respects and to what extent 
such inferiority obtains, (b) point out 
some of the major factors responsible 
for this status, (c) suggest what impli- 
cations and significance such data have 
for the cultural status of the Negro 
and public welfare, and (d) serve as a 
basis for recommending what can and 
should be done for improvement. 

The index of the status of a popula- 
tion group is the incidence of social 
maladjustment as revealed by the num- 
ber and proportion who are inmates of 
institutions. While the number and 
proportion of white and Negro institu- 
tional populations are small in relation 
to the total population, they neverthe- 
less give us some important insights 
into relative status. Thus, Chapter XI 
is devoted to a critical study of the 
relative social maladjustment of the 
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Negro group as revealed by a compari- 
son of the white and Negro institu- 
tional populations as defined by the 
census. 

The census revealed that the total 
institutional population 14 years old and 
over totalled some 1,593,000 in 1950 
or 1.33 per cent of the population of 
that age group; and the Negro (non- 
white) institutional population, 225,000 
or 2.09 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion of this age group. Moreover, these 
proportions represented an _ increase 
over 1940, when the total institutional 
population was 1.16 per cent; and the 
Negro, 1.75 per cent. In general, in 
1940 the modal number of years of 
schooling for the total institutional 
population was “7 or 8 years”; and for 
the non-white, “1 to 4 years.” It will 
be interesting, maybe significant, to 
know how these figures compare with 
those for 1950. 

What these and similar facts mean it 
is the purpose of Chapter XI to point 
out, and to ascertain the influence of 
such variables as sex, urban or rural 
residence, region, state, type of institu- 
tion, and age; as well as indicate the 
implications and significance of such 
findings for the future status of the 
Negro and the public welfare. 

Chapter XII is devoted to a compre- 
hensive but critical study of the relative 
political status of the Negro. For the 
purposes of this chapter, political sta- 
tus is defined primarily by the partici- 
pation of the Negro in the political life 
of the country as a voter and office- 
holder. 

From the 90’s up to World War I, 
Negroes were for the most part legally 
disfranchized in the South where over 
90 per cent of them lived. Since World 
War I when Negroes migrated to the 





large cities of the North in consider- 
able numbers and as a result of the 
outlawing of the white Democratic 
Primary in the South during the 40's, 
the Negro’s political status has been 
considerably enhanced. It is estimated 
that they hold the balance of power 
in some 12 or 14 Northern states and 
that more than a million voted in the 
South during the past presidential elec- 
tion. Whether this estimate is correct 
or not, it is known that in 1950 there 
were some 314 million Negroes of voting 
age in the North; and over 514 million 
in the South. While more Negroes 
probably hold public office now than 
at any time since Reconstruction, the 
number is not at all in proportion to 
their numbers or alleged political im- 
portance. 

Thus, the purpose of this chapter is: 
(a) to ascertain the extent to which 
Negroes hold political office—both ap- 
pointive and elective: (b) to determine 
their relative political power or influ- 
ence as may be revealed by the number 
of actual and potential voters (persons 
of voting age); (c) to indicate the in- 
fluence of such variables as region, 
urban and rural residence, and the like, 
upon such participation; (d) to com- 
pare the participation of Negroes in 
1950 with 1940 to determine progress; 
and (e) to point out the implications 
and significance of such findings for 
the future status of the Negro and the 
public welfare. 

Chapters XIII to XVII inclusive are 
concerned with the relative educational 
status of the Negro including his status 
in the armed forces. While an entire 
yearbook might be profitably devoted to 
this topic, it is felt that the aspects 
included here present a representative 
picture of status in this area. These as- 
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pects include: (a) the relative educa- 
tional attainment of the Negro popula- 
tion as indicated by median years of 
school completed, and as revealed by 
professional employment; and (b) the 
relative enrollment and attendance of 
Negroes in school from the kinder- 
garten through the university. 

It is the purpose of Chapter XIV— 
to present the results of an intensive 
critical study of the relative educa- 
tional attainment of the Negro group, 
as indicated by the median number of 
years of school completed by the 5 to 
24 year old group, as well as by per- 
sons 25 years old and older, by regions, 
states, rural and urban residence, and 
sex, for 1940 and 1950. 

The 1950 Census revealed that the 
median number of years of schooling 
completed by the white population 25 
years old and older was 9.7 years as 
contrasted with 6.9 years for Negroes. 
In 1940 the figures were 8.7 and 5.8 
years respectively, representing an in- 
crease of 1 year for the white and 1.1 
years for the Negro since 1940. This 
slightly greater increase for the Negro 
suggests that in general (assuming the 
same rate of progress which obtained 
during the ten-year period) it would 
require over two hundred years for Ne- 
groes of this age group to reach the 
same median level of schooling as the 
white population; centuries to equal 
the proportion of the white population 
with “some college education”; and 40 
years even to reduce functional illit- 
eracy (those with less than 5 years 
of schooling) to the same level as the 
white population. 

Since educational attainment is sub- 
ject to many variations because of age, 
region, sex, urban and rural residence 
and the like, it is the purpose of this 
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chapter to indicate the variations due 
to such variables, as well as make 
explicit what implications and signifi- 
cance such findings have for the future 
status of the Negro and the public 
welfare. 


The aim of Chapter XV—is an at- 
tempt (although indirect) to get some 
indication of the relative educational 
attainment of Negroes as may be re- 
vealed by the number engaged in a 
selected number of the professions— 
medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, 
and the like. The 1940 Census revealed 
that there was considerable disparity 
between the number and proportion of 
Negroes and whites engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, and hence in profes- 
sional preparation. For example, in 
medicine and dentistry there were 5 
times as many white doctors and den- 
tists in proportion to the white popula- 
tion as there were Negro doctors and 
dentists in proportion to the Negro 
population, 18 times as many lawyers, 
over 100 times as many engineers,—and 
similar disparities in the other profes- 
sions. It is the purpose of this chapter 
to select a representative group of the 
professions and to determine the relative 
number of professional persons in the 
Negro population in 1950 by sex, 
states, regions, urban and rural resi- 
dence; to indicate what progress, if 
any, has been made since 1900 and 
1940; to note any factors which might 
make for improvement; and to suggest 
what implications and significance such 
findings have for the public welfare and 
the future of the Negro group. 


It should be observed that the rela- 
tive higher educational level of the Ne- 
gro group has important implications 
and significance for the status of the 
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Negro group in particular and in gen- 
eral for the welfare of the country as 
a whole. For if any value in terms of 
enlightened leadership and a more in- 
telligent citizenry accrues from having 
had some higher education, the white 
population in the country has three to 
five times the advantage as compared 
with Negroes. 

The current educational attainment 
of the Negro population is reflected not 
only by the status of those persons who 
have “completed” so much formal 
schooling, but also, and even more im- 
portant for the future, by the propor- 
tion of those who are currently enrolled 
in and attending school. Hence, Chap- 
ters XVI and XVII are devoted to an 
intensive study of school enrollment 
and attendance of Negroes as compared 
with the white population. Chapter 
XVI deals with common school en- 
rollment and attendance; and Chapter 
XVII, with enrollment and attendance 
on the higher educational level. 

The census and other sources of data 
indicate that the proportion of Negroes 
(5 to 24 years old) who were enrolled 
in and attending some sort of school 
closely approximated that of the white 
population of the same age group (54. 
8% for the former and 58.6% for the 
latter). Hence, the question of school 
enrollment is not so much a matter of 
great disparity in school enrollment 
per se, as in the distribution through- 
out the several grade levels—and, of 
course, as in the case of educational 
attainment, in the quality of schooling. 
In 1948, over half of the Negro public 
school enrollment (elementary and sec- 
ondary) was below the 5th grade, 
while only a third of the total public 
school enrollment was at this level; 
the per cent of Negroes enrolled in 


high school was only a little more than 
half that for the total public school 
population; and the median grade level 
of the Negro public school enrollment 
was the fourth grade, while that of the 
total school population was the sixth, 
And this, despite the fact that propor- 
tionately almost 7 times as many of 
the total school population were en- 
rolled in kindergarten as of the Negro 
school population (4.1% as compared 
with 0.6% ). 

It is the purpose of Chapter XVI to 
make a comprehensive but critical study 
of the enrollment and attendance of the 
Negro on the common school level: (a) 
to ascertain the extent to which Ne- 
groes have been enrolled in and have at- 
tended school on the common school 
level, as compared with the white com- 
mon school population in 1900, 1940, 
1950; (b) to determine the effect of 
such variables as sex, urban or rural 
residence, and region and state; (c) 
to enumerate and explain the factors 
responsible for such disparities as are 
found; and (d) to point out the impli- 
cations and significance of such find- 
ings for the cultural status of the Ne- 
gro and the nation. 

The disparity between the enroll- 
ment of the Negro and white popula- 
tions in higher institutions is much 
greater than on the common school 
level, as might be surmised. Cursory 
examination of the data suggests that 
the proportion of Negroes currently 
enrolled in higher institutions is not 
large enough to cut down the disparity 
on this level within the foreseeable 
future. If this observation is valid, 
it means that some special efforts 
will have to be made in this area. It 
is the purpose of Chapter XVI not only 
to ascertain the validity of this observa- 
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tion but to make appropriate sugges- 
tions. 

The main purposes of Chapter XVII 
are very similar to those enumerated 
in connection with Chapter XVI—to de- 
termine the extent of disparity, to 
ascertain the effects of such variables 
as sex, urban-rural residence, etc., to 
enumerate and explain the factors re- 
sponsible, to suggest remedies, and to 
point out the implications and signif- 
icance of such findings for the cul- 
tural status of the Negro, and for the 
public welfare. 

Part 5—The Relative Status of the 
Negro Population in the United States 
—A Critical Summary. This section 
of the Yearbook, as its title suggests, 
is a critical summary of the Year- 
book as presented in the preceding 
sections. Obviously this summary is 
expected to be more than a mere re- 
capitulation. It is hoped that it will 
serve at least three purposes: (1) 
briefly summarize the Yearbook; (2) 
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evaluate the findings to determine their 
validity and their significance; and (3) 
suggest imporant implications which 
have been either overlooked or not suf- 
ficiently emphasized. This last pur- 
pose is considered the most important. 

Finally, the Editorial Board wish 
to take this opportunity to acknowledge 
our appreciation to our contributors 
who have taken time from already over- 
crowded schedules to make this volume 
possible, and particularly those who 
had to overcome the handicap of un- 
processed census data. We wish par- 
ticularly to extend our thanks to Dr. 
Joseph R. Houchins, Population Ana- 
lyst, Demographic Statistics Section, 
Population and Housing Division, U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, for making much 
of the data available. Without his aid 
this volume would not have been pos- 
sible. Moreover, it might be well to 
add that each author is responsible 
only for his contribution. 

Cuas. H. THompson 
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CENSUS DATA: SUMMARY OF TYPES AVAILABLE, LIMITATIONS, 
AND POSSIBILITY OF EXTENSION 


Rosert W. Burgess 
Director, U. S. Bureau of the Census 


From the point of view of the statis- 
tician or social analyst, one of the 
fundamental requirements for reaching 
sound judgments on any broad ques- 
tion of public interest is an objective 
appraisal of the quantitative facts on 
record that are available. Specifically, 
an understanding of the social and 
economic status of the Negro popula- 
tion is greatly facilitated by the enor- 
mous amount of statistical information 
that has been assembled and published, 
especially the compilations in the U. S. 
Censuses of Population, Housing, and 
Agriculture. 

The aim of this introductory paper 
is to describe in a summary way: 

(1) The basis for the distinction in 
Census compilations between white and 
Negro and white and nonwhite. 

(2) The extent to which the tabula- 
tions bearing on various subjects in the 
censuses are classified by race or color 
of the individual inhabitant, farmer, 
and worker. 

(3) The scope of additional statistics 
which can be assembled from census 
files to meet special needs. 

(4) The comparability of census re- 
sults for various areas in various census 
years. 

(5) The limitations of census results. 

(6) The channels which can be used 
to obtain published census statistics. 

While it is not feasible in these 
introductory paragraphs to develop to 
any extent the significance of census 
results, a view of the outstanding sum- 
mary ratios will be presented at sev- 


eral points in this paper in order to 
illustrate the light which these statis- 
tics throw on the basic situation. These 
summary ratios dealing with a three- 
fold geographic division of the United 
States, for only three dates, will sug- 
gest how a more extensive analysis 
readily prepared from available data 
can provide the starting point for de- 
tailed objective studies. 


The Distinctions in Census Compila- 
tions Between White and Negro and 
White and Nonwhite 


Census presentations classified by 
race, provide separate data in the first 
instance for two broad racial categories, 
white and nonwhite. In some cases, 
the nonwhite population is further clas- 
sified as between Negro and other non- 
white as between Indians, Japanese, 
Chinese, etc. In nearly all areas, and 
for the United States as a _ whole, 
statistics for the nonwhite population 
are almost as useful for studying the 
Negro population as separate data on 
Negroes. There are, to be sure, a few 
areas in which Indians, Japanese, and 
Chinese, either together or separately, 
represent an appreciable proportion of 
the nonwhite population, e.g., Okla- 
homa for Indians, and California for 
Japanese. In such areas the analysis 
is more precise if statistics for non- 
white are subdivided further. 

The definition of Negroes for census 
purposes is defined as that commonly 
accepted by the general public. In 
fact the very nature of the census, 
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based on assembly of information on 
individuals gathered from these indivi- 
duals, by briefly trained enumerators, 
compelled adherence to a commonly ac- 
cepted definition. Under the circum- 
stances, this definition of the term “Ne- 
gro” does not have any bearing on the 
possibility of developing scientific cri- 
teria of race. 

The Negro population, as defined for 
census purposes, includes not only full- 
blooded Negroes, but also persons of 
mixed Negro and other ancestry. It 
includes, for instance, all persons of 
mixed Indian and Negro parentage 
unless the Indian blood very definitely 
predominates or unless the person is 
regarded in the community as an In- 
dian. In the case of mixed white and 
Negro parentage, the instructions given 
to enumerators specify classification 
as Negro, but actually enumerators 
classify population by race on the basis 
of observation except that in cases of 
doubt the question is asked of the in- 
dividual or his representative. Hence 
some persons with small amounts of 
Negro blood are believed to be enumer- 
ated as white. The extent of this type 
of misclassification has never been as- 
certained and it is doubtful that any 
accurate measure of its magnitude can 
be obtained from estimates of “pass- 
ing.” This is because errors in Census 
and Vital Statistics data on which such 
estimates would be based are undoubt- 
edly larger than the phenomenon being 
estimated. 

The serious student of the Negro 
population probably does not think of 
such misclassifications as a disservice. 
The unintentional inclusion of persons 
with small amounts of Negro blood in 
racial categories other than Negro 
makes possible the preparation of data 
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for a definite subgroup held together 
by ties of blood and definitely distin- 
guishable from the dominant group by 
reason of differences of physical traits. 


Sources and Types of Data Classified 
By Race or Color 

Population, housing, and agriculture 
censuses are major sources of data 
pertaining to the Negro population. In 
the Census of Population reports there 
are data on the Negro population dat- 
ing back to 1790, the year of the first. 
decennial enumeration; however, until 
1870 questions asked most Negroes 
were not as detailed as those asked 
free persons, nor were detailed data 
classified by color or race. Develop- 
ments since 1870 have made the Popu- 
lation Census an important source of 
information on the Negro. 

Detailed data on characteristics of 
Negro housing did not become avail- 
able until Congress authorized the 1940 
Census of Housing. The second Hous- 
ing Census, that for 1950, was taken 
under legislation which provides for 
subsequent censuses on that subject. 

The first National Census of Agri- 
culture was taken in 1840, but data 
on color of operator were not published 
until 1900. Since then data have been 
published for such additional subjects 
as land in farms, land according to use, 
and value of land and buildings. Data 
on these and other subjects have been 
made available for years ending in “5” 
and “0” since 1920. The major part 
of the data published on Negro farms 
is for the South. 

For assistance in searching census 
sources released prior to 1950 there are 
the following bibliographical aids: Cat- 
alog of United States Censuses, 1790- 
1945; Housing Index of Reports, 1940; 
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Index of Data Tabulated From the 
1980 Census of Population; Topical 
Index of Population Census Reports, 
1900-1930; and Catalog and Subject 
Guide. 


Census Reports and Types of Data, 
1950 


Characteristics of the population. 
Census data on general characteristics 
of the population are presented in 
Series P-B bulletins which include a 
United States Summary and a bulletin 
for each of the States. This Series 
has been rebound as Chapter B of 
Volume II, General Characteristics of 
the Population. Since color is one of 
the basic characteristics of the popu- 
lation, these bulletins, and in particular 
the U. S. Summary bulletin, facilitate 
comparison of the percentages non- 
white to total for various areas and in 
various census years. The following 
tabulation, for instance, illustrates such 


a comparison for three areas and three 


dates: 


not part of the content of the individ- 
ual State bulletins, such as more ex- 
tensive historical data and more derived 
figures. 

In the P-B Series bulletins for indi- 
vidua) States there are for the nonwhite 
population simple distributions of data 
on age and sex, years of school com- 
pleted by persons 25 years old and 
over, marital status by sex, and em- 
ployment status by sex for each State 
as a whole and its urban and rural 
areas. For standard metropolitan 
areas, urbanized areas, cities of 10,000 
or more, and counties as a whole, the 
same compilations present data on age 
by sex and employment status by sex. 

The terms “urbanized areas” and 
“standard metropolitan areas” are new 
areal concepts. Urbanized areas were 
delineated in order to provide better 
separation of urban and rural popula- 
tion in the vicinity of large cities. As 
defined for this purpose, an “urbanized 
area” is an area that includes at least 
one city of 50,000 or more inhabitants 
plus the surrounding closely settled 


ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE No. 1 
Per Cent NoNWHITE IN ToTAL PopuLATION 














Specified area 1950 1940 1900 
United States, exnent Saintly? 5 ..o.ecisiscnciccccoiaess 5.2 38 2.3 
South, except sclected States .......ccccccccccces 16.6 17.7 23.4 
Selected States in the South? .................... 35.2 38.8 50.6 








1Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 


West Virginia. 


*Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South Carolina. 


The P-B Series U. S. Summary pre- 
sents summarizations of compilations 
of basic data published in individual 
State bulletins. Also included in the 
Summary are some materials that are 


Boundaries of fringe 
areas were established to conform as 
nearly as possible to the actual bound- 
aries of thickly settled territory, 
usually characterized by a closely 


urban fringe. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE TABLE No. 2 
Per Cent oF NoNWHITE PopuLaTION IN INpICATED AGE GROUPS 





65 years old 








Specified area Under 25 tlic 
1950 1900 1950 1900 
United States, except South ............... 42.3 46.5 48 3.4 
South, except selected States .............. 48,7 61.9 6.0 29 
Selected States in the South .............. 54.4 64.7 6.3 29 











spaced street pattern.” Urbanized areas 
have been established for those cities 
with 50,000 inhabitants or more in 
1940 or at a subsequent special census 
taken prior to 1950. 

A “standard metropolitan area,” ex- 
cept in New England, is a county or 
group of contiguous counties which con- 
tain at least one city of 50,000 in- 
habitants or more. In addition to the 
county, or counties, containing such a 
city, or cities, contiguous counties are 
included in the standard metropolitan 
area if according to certain criteria’ 
they are essentially metropolitan in 
character and socially and economically 
integrated with the central city. In 
New England standard metropolitan 
areas are defined on a town rather than 
a county basis. 

For States in the South, publica- 
tions on general characteristics present 
statistics for nonwhites in addition to 
those shown for the total population. 
These separate data are indicated be- 
low: 

States, urban and rural: Class of 
worker by sex, major occupation 
group by sex, major industry group, 
residence in 1949, and income in 
1949 of families and unrelated in- 


dividuals. 


See “Definitions and Explanations”, in 
U. S. Census of Population: 1950. Volume 
Il, Characteristics of the Population. 

*See “Definitions and Explanations” in 
Series P-B and P-C bulletins. 


Standard metropolitan areas, ur- 
banized areas, and urban places of 
10,000 or more: Years of school . 
completed by persons 25 years old 
and over, marital status by sex, 
major occupation group by sex, ma- 
jor industry group, class of worker 
by sex, income in 1949 of families 
and unrelated individuals, and mar- 
ried couples. 
Cities of 2,500 to 10,000: Age by 
sex. 
Counties as a whole: Years of 
school completed by persons 25 
years old and over, marital status by 
sex, class of worker by sex, major 
occupation group by sex, major 
industry group, income in 1949 of 
families and unrelated individuals, 
and married couples. 
Rural-nonfarm and rural-farm 
parts of counties: Years of school 
completed by persons 25 years old 
and over, employment status by sex, 
and major occupation group by sex. 
In Chapter C, Volume II, and the 
P-C Series bulletins, the treatment of 
the subjects already mentioned is more 
detailed than in Chapter B, Volume II 
and the P-B Series bulletins. There 
are cross classifications of age with 
citizenship, marital status, relationship 
to household head, education, and em- 
ployment status. Also presented are 
separate distributions of age by single 
years, detailed occupation, industry, 
and personal income. 

That P-C Series bulletins present 
data in greater detail than P-B Series 
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Intustrative Taste No. 3 
Per Cent NoNWHITE AMONG NONAGRICULTURAL WORKERS 





Specified area 


1950 1940 1900 





United States, except South 
South, except selected States 
Selected States in the South 


5.3 3.6 3.7 
16.4 18.6 31.5 
29.0 34.2 52.1 





bulletins is clearly indicated in com- 
parisons of occupation and industry 
data from those sources. In P-C Series 
publications the occupational classi- 
fication includes 158 items for males 
and 67 for females; whereas, in P-B 
Series publications, occupations are 
classified in 12 major groups only. 
For industry data, P-C Series bulletins 
provide 77 catagories and P-B Series, 
13 major groups which represent a 
condensed classification of the more de- 
tailed grouping. 

In regard to publication areas, sepa- 
rate data for nonwhites on detailed 
characteristics are presented only for 
the larger areas—that is, the State, 
its urban and rural parts, and standard 
metropolitan areas. Except for marital 
status, relationship to head, education, 
employment status, and occupations, 
for which data are presented for the 
urban and rural parts of States in the 
South but not for such areas in the 
North and West, the presentation of 
data for the North and West is identi- 
cal to that for the South. This means 
that separate cross classifications for 
nonwhites on marital status and other 


subjects are available for all States and 
standard metropolitan areas having 
50,000 or more nonwhite persons, and 
also that separate detailed distributions 
by age, occupation, industry, and in- 
come are published for such areas. 

General characteristics of housing.— 
In U. §. Census of Housing: 1950, 
Volume I, General Characteristics and 
in the H-A Series bulletins which 
provided the data for that volume, 
there are data by color on number of 
occupied dwelling units by tenure, pop- 
ulation per occupied dwelling unit, 
water supply, toilet facilities, bathing 
facilities, and condition and plumbing 
facilities by tenure for all States and 
their urban and rural parts, Also pre- 
sented are data on contract monthly 
rent of nonfarm renter-occupied dwell- 
ing units for each State. 

Additional statistics for States, ur- 
ban and rural, in the South include 
data on dwelling units by number of 
persons and tenure, dwelling units by 
number of rooms and tenure, dwelling 
units by number of persons per room 
and tenure, value and mortgage status 


of owner-occupied dwelling units, and 
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gross monthly rent of nonfarm renter- 
occupied dwelling units. Other data 


for the South only are as follows: 

Standard metropolitan areas and 
constituent counties, urbanized areas, 
urban places of 2,500 or more, 
selected counties, and rural-nonfarm 
parts of selected counties: Dwelling 
units by number of persons, dwell- 
ing units by number of persons per 
room, water supply, toilet facilities, 
condition and plumbing facilities, 
contract monthly rent of renter- 
occupied units, gross monthly rent 
of renter-occupied units, and value 
of one-dwelling-unit structures. 

Rural-farm parts of selected coun- 
ties: Dwelling units by number of 
persons, dwelling units by number 
of persons per room, water supply, 
toilet facilities, condition and plumb- 
ing facilities, electric lighting, kit- 
chen sink, and refrigeration equip- 
ment. 

Census tracts—Anyone planning a 
Negro neighborhood study in any of 49 
tracted areas’ will find census tract 
bulletins helpful. Census tracts are 
small areas having a population usually 
between 3,000 and 6,000 into which 
certain large cities (and sometimes 
their adjacent areas) have been sub- 
divided for statistical and local admini- 


strative purposes. In laying out the 


*Akron, Ohio; Atlanta, Ga.; Austin, 
Texas; Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala. ; 
Boston, Mass.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Chicago, IIl.; Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, and Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, 
Texas; Dayton, Ohio; Denver, Colo.; De- 
troit, Mich.; Durham, N. C.; Flint, Mich.; 
Fort Worth, Texas; Greensboro, N. C.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Houston, Texas; Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Louisville, Ky.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Miami, Fla.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn.; Nashville, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; New York, N. 
Y.; Norfolk, Va.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Paterson, N. J.; Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Richmond Va.; 
Sacramento, Calif.; St. Louis, Mo.; San 
Diego, San Francisco-Oakland, and San 
Jose, Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Toledo, Ohio; 
Trenton, N. J.; Washington, D. C. 
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tracts several principles were observed. 
The tract areas are established with a 
view to approximate uniformity in 
population, with some consideration of 
uniformity in size, and with due regard 
for natural features. In cities where 
the ward lines are infrequently 
changed, the tracts may form subdivi- 
sions of the wards; but they are usually 
laid out without regard to ward bound- 


aries. 


The possibilities for developing 
neighborhood studies are reflected by: 
the fact that there are data on marital 
status, married couples, years of school 
completed, residence in 1949, employ- 
ment status, major occupation group, 
and income of families and unrelated 
individuals for each census tract con- 
taining 250 nonwhites or more in the 
selected tracted areas. Housing char- 
acteristics for selected tracts include 
condition and plumbing facilities, num- 
ber of persons in dwelling unit, per- 
sons per room, contract monthly rent, 
and value of one-dwelling unit struc- 


tures. 


Special reports.—Comparisons of the 
social and economic status of Negroes 
and other minorities can be developed 
from several of the special reports 
made available by the Bureau of the 
Census. In this connection, the report 
on characteristics of the nonwhite pop- 
ulation by race should be especially 
helpful. It presents separate data on 
marital status, educational attainment, 
occupations, and personal income for 
Negroes, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and Filipinos, by broad age groups and 
sex, for the United States as a whole, 
its urban and rural parts, and for each 
of the regions urban and rural. Simple 


distributions of data on these subjects 
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are shown for selected States and 
standard metropolitan areas. 

Other minorities for which data are 
available in the form of special reports 
include persons of Spanish surname in 
Arizona, Colorado, California, New 
Mexico, and Texas; Puerto Ricans in 
continental United States; and the 
foreign-born white population. 

Agriculture.—A considerable amount 
of Census of Agriculture data for 
States in the South relates to character- 
istics of farm operators. These data, 
all of which are by tenure, show farm 
operators classified on the basis of 
whether or not they lived on the farm 
operated, number of days engaged in 
off-farm work, age, and number of 
years on present farm. Also shown by 
tenure for States in the South are total 
acreage in farm; farms distributed by 
size, type, and economic class; land in 
farms according to use; value of land 
and buildings; crops harvested; farm 
labor; value of products sold in 1949 
by source; expenditures; livestock; 
facilities (telephone, electricity, home 
freezer, etc.) ; and equipment (tractors, 
automobiles, motor trucks, etc.). 

There are relatively few Negro 
farmers in the North and West; there- 
fore, State figures for those regions 
show only the number of farms, land 
in farms, and land in farms according 
to use, by tenure. Data classified by 
color for counties in the North and 
West are limited to number of farms, 
but for counties in the South there are 
data on number of farms, land in farms, 
and cropland harvested, classified by 
tenure. 


The Availability of Data to Meet 
Special Needs 


In the furtherance of research the 
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Census Bureau makes available for the 
cost of preparation, tabulated but un- 
published data for both small and large 


areas. These unpublished data are, 


generally speaking, by-products of dif- 
ferent tabulations which are of limited 
general interest and at the same time 
require a great deal of publication 


space. 

An important source of information 
about unpublished census data on pop- 
ulation and housing characteristics is 
Key to Published and Tabulated Data 
For Small Areas, available from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office for 
30 cents. Small areas, as defined for 
this publication, include blocks, wards, 
minor civil divisions, and such types of 
areas as urban places and counties, 

Detailed but unpublished data on 
characteristics of population for large 
areas are described in the Census Bu- 
reau’s Outline of Data To Be Pub- 
lished in Volume II, Chapter C. As 
indicated in this compilation, there are 
unpublished detailed data on marital 
status, relationship to household head, 
kindergarten enrollment of children 5 
to 6 years old, year of school in which 
enrolled, years of school completed, 
and employment status for urban and 
rural parts of States and cities of 
100,000 or more. Other series of data 
relate to important subjects such as oc- 
cupations, industry classifications, and 
income of persons in large cities and 
other areas, 

There is a possibility of obtaining 
custom-built data when neither pub- 
lished nor unpublished data meet a 
specific need. Custom-built data are 
ordinarily ordered when unusual com- 
binations of enumeration districts or 
other areas are involved or to provide 
an analysis of subjects in different de- 
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tail or combination than is available 
in tabulations already made. Inquiries 
relative to custom-built data should 
include a broad statement of the ob- 
jective of the study for which the data 
are requested and as much detail as 
possible as to specifications of the tab- 
ulations. If it is at all possible for 
the Bureau to make available the 
data, a cost estimate will be supplied 
and the work started after suitable 
financial arrangements have been made. 

The Comparability of Census Data 
In the preparation for censuses, the 
possibility of providing data compar- 
able with those of earlier censuses 
has been sacrificed occasionally to im- 
prove the collection and quality of data 
or to satisfy new and urgent demands 
arising in our society. For example, 
1950 and 1940 occupational data are 
basically comparable, but these data 
differ markedly in classification and 
coverage from data based on earlier 
censuses. Likewise, occupational data 
from the 1980, 1920, and 1910 cen- 
suses vary greatly from data dating 
back from 1900. Another illustration 
is provided by income data. In 1940 
income data were restricted, for the 
most part, to those on wages or sal- 
aries; but by 1950 the collected data 
covered wages or salaries, net income 
(or loss) from self employment, and 
income other than earnings. Nearly 
all of the income statistics for 1950 
are based on the latter concept. 

To assist research workers and other 
persons who may be engaged in the 
preparation of historical comparisons, 
textual materials pointing out incom- 
parabilities of data and providing ex- 
planations of changes in basic concepts 
are included in Census publications. 
This information should receive care- 
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ful consideration if the misuse of Cen- 
sus data and the development of con- 
clusions not supported by such data 
are to be avoided. 

The Limitations of Census Results 

Efforts on the part of the Census Bu- 
reau to improve techniques and pro- 
cedures for collecting data have been 
continuous; yet, data still reflect var- 
ious types of errors, particularly with 
regard to the Negro. Undernumera- 
tion of the Negro population has been 
noted at various censuses. Probably. 
the best example of this is the Census 
of 1870 which omitted, according to 
one estimate, about 500,000 Southern 
Negroes. These omissions were attrib- 
uted largely to the lack of control over 
enumerators by the Census Office. Esti- 
mates based on the Post-Enumeration 
Survey of the 1950 Census indicate that 
the percentage of net underenumera- 
tion was 3.3 per cent for the nonwhite 
population as compared with 1.2 per 
cent for the white population. Closer 
supervision is provided in the modern 
field organization; however, it is felt 
that there is still need for improving 
census procedures in order to provide 
better coverage of persons with rather 
transitory housing arrangements and 
persons living in obscure out-of-the- 
way locations. 

There is also the problem of enu- 
merating infants. Among nonwhite per- 
sons the proportion of infants missed 
by enumerators is somewhat higher 
than the corresponding proportion for 
white persons. 

Accuracy of data is also affected 
when enumerators are required to use 
judgment in enumerating items. The 
problem of classifying housing units 
with regard to condition offers an ex- 


ample of this. Although in the 1950 
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Census of Housing enumerators were 
provided with detailed oral and writ- 
ten instructions and with visual aids 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
units were dilapidated or not, there is 
evidence that some enumerators ob- 
tained too large or too small a count 
of dilapidated units. Consequently, 
data on condition for small areas, which 
depend on the work of one or two enu- 
merators, are subject to a wider margin 
of error than is to be expected for 
larger areas, where the data represent 
the returns made by several enumera- 
tors. 

Errors in response are definitely re- 
flected in data on age. Various censuses 
indicate that the common errors are the 
over-reporting of ages in numbers end- 
ing with “0” and “5.” Likewise, no- 
table deficits in persons 55 to 64 have 
been noted as well as unexpectedly 
large numbers of persons 65 years old 
and over. Of course, an excess of 
centenarians in the Negro population 
is nothing new. Their number always 
has been unbelievably high. 

Statistics on marital status and re- 
lationship to household head are prob- 
ably less accurate for Negroes than for 
whites because of the disorganization 
of Negro families and the informal 
marital patterns still adhered to in 
some areas. Such defects in data are 
freely acknowledged by the Census 
Bureau in its various reports. 

It is hoped that the acknowledg- 
ment of deficiencies in data will be- 
come less and less necessary with con- 
tinuous improvement in techniques and 
procedures and cooperation on the part 
of the population. The last is as im- 
portant as any other factor but will 
not come until there is wider realiza- 


tion of the need for supplying enu- 


merators with exact and complete in- 


formation. 


Library and Other Sources for Census 
Publications 


Census publications can be consulted 
at depository libraries throughout the 
country. These institutions were desig- 
nated to receive copies of journals, 
books, and public documents under pro- 
visions of Title 44, Section 82 of the 
United States Code. In addition to 
the depositories, there are selected li- 
braries designated by the Bureau of 
the Census to receive Census publica- 
tions. These are located in areas not 
readily served by the depository li- 
braries. 

Bound volumes and bulletins are ob- 
tainable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
prices that cover the cost of printing 
only. Summary and advance reports 
in pamphlet form are obtainable from 
the Bureau of the Census. Price lists 
are supplied by the Bureau of the 
Census and field offices on request. 

Although census publications are dis- 
tributed, for the most part through 
sales by the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, one should not hesitate to 
get in touch with the Bureau of the 
Census if he is in doubt as to the pub- 
lications that would serve his needs 
best, or if he needs other information. 
Also, persons engaged in developing 
projects requiring a wide variety of 
data or the use of census techniques 
may feel free to consult members of 
our staff in Washington. 

As may be inferred from what has 
been said above, the Bureau of the 
Census is, in the main, a fact-finding 
and statistical service agency. Thus 
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limited in its activites, the Bureau 
must, for the most part, leave to others 
the task of bringing out the meaning 
of its data as they relate to social and 
economic questions. Implied in this 
is a division of labor between the sta- 
tistician who measures, assembles, sifts, 
and weighs the facts and the specialist 
in the social sciences who interprets 
the bearing of these facts on controver- 
sial questions, relates them to other 


specialized knowledge, and perhaps 
proposes changes in public policy or 
public attitudes. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that these pages, surveying avail- 
able statistics from the census point 
of view, will serve as an appropriate 
introduction and as part of the under- 
lying foundation for studies in the fol- 
lowing portions of this Yearbook and 


elsewhere. 





Cuapter II 


THE GROWTH AND DISTRIBUTION 


OF THE 


NEGRO POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Preston VaLien* 
Director, Department of Social Sciences, Fisk University 


INTRODUCTION 


Less than sixty years ago Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, as a result of his 
notable studies of Negro mortality, 
made the doleful prediction that the 
Negro was biologically unfit for sur- 
vival in America and that the Negro 
problem would be solved by the eventu- 
al extinction of the Negro through 
death from disease. Writing in 1896 
of the Negro group’s high rates of 
tuberculosis, Dr. Hoffman stated, “Its 
susceptibility to consumption alone will 
suffice to seal its fate as a race.” 
Like his illustrious predecessor Thomas 
Malthus, Dr. Hoffman either underesti- 
mated or overlooked the 
adaptive and mobile abilities of mod- 
ern man and, in addition, he placed 
undue emphasis on the racial factor 
in Negro mortality. Thirty years after 
his doleful prediction, Dr. Hoffman 
reviewed his earlier findings, reversed 
his statement regarding the Negro’s 
extinction and recognized the influen- 
tial role of environmental factors in 
Negro mortality. Better wages had 
brought better food, shorter hours of 
work had brought more rest and rec- 
reation, and better working conditions 
had brought improvements in light and 


inventive, 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Carrell Peterson, Instructor 
and Research Associate in Sociology, Fisk 
University. 

*Frederick L. Hoffman, Race Traits and 
Tendencies of the American Negro. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, for the 
American Economic Association, 1896. 


ventilation, and all these together had 
resulted in a significant decline in Ne- 
gro mortality.” The subsequent growth 
record of the Negro population has 
justified Dr. Hoffman’s reversal of his 
earlier prediction. 


GrowtH oF THE Nearo Popvutation 


Negroes have constituted the major 
nonwhite group in the population 
throughout most of the history of the 
United States, and in 1950 the 15,- 
042,286 Negroes constituted 95 per 
cent of the nonwhite population of 
the country.” Between 1890 and 1950, 
the Negro population was more than 
doubled. In 1890 there were slightly 
less than 7,500,000 Negroes in the 
United States as compared with more 
than 15,000,000 in 1950. For each 
decade in this 60-year period, there 
has been an absolute increase in the 
Negro population, with the percentage 
increase of the Negro population in 
each decade ranging from 18.0 per 
cent between 1890 and 1900 to 6.5 
per cent between 1910 and 1920. While 
the largest percentage increase during 
this 60-year period (18 per cent) oc- 
curred between 1890 and 1900, we 
have just witnessed an increase of 16.9 


*Frederick L. Hoffman, “The Negro 
Health Problem,” Opportunity, 4:119-121, 
Ap. 1926. 

*The nonwhite population consists of Ne 
groes, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Koreans, Asiatic Indians and other nonwhite 
groups. Excluding Negroes, the nonwhite 
population numbered 713,047 in 1950. 
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per cent between 1940 and 1950, which 
is the second largest percentage in- 
crease for the 60-year period. In point 
of fact, the 1950 percentage increase 
of Negroes was slightly greater than 
the corresponding percentage increase 
of the total population (16.9 per cent 
as compared with 14.9 per cent). 
Table I shows that the gap between 
the percentage increase in the white 
and Negro population has been grad- 
ually narrowed and finally reversed. 
The factors responsible for this change 
include lower Negro mortality, the re- 
striction of European immigration and 
the decline of the white birth rate. 
Despite the fact that the number 
of Negroes has increased in each dec- 
ade, the percentage which Negroes 
form of the total population has shown 
a rather consistent tendency to decline 
except during the last two decades 
when the proportion increased slight- 
ly. This slight increase probably re- 
flects the more rapid decline in the 
white birth rate and the restriction of 
European immigration. In 1790 Ne- 
gtoes formed 19.3 per cent of the pop- 
ation. In 1890 they formed 11.9 


per cent of the total United States 





TABLE I 


NuMBER AND Rate or INcREASE OF THE NEGRO PopuULATION, BY Decapes, 1890-1950 
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population, 9.8 per cent in 1940, and 
10.2 per cent in 1950. Thus, the evi- 
dence indicates that whereas the Negro 
population has in the past been in- 
creasing at a slower rate than the white 
population, there has been a slight 
reversal of this trend during the past 
two decades. This trend may be re- 
versed again with increased European 
immigration, which not only adds to 
the white population but also includes 
persons with higher fertility rates than 
the native-born population. 


Geoarapuic DistRIBUTION 


During the decade from 1940 to 
1950, there was a definite shift of the 
Negro population away from the South 
to the industrial and urban areas of 
the North and West. In the West, the 
Negro population increased by 234 
per cent and this was the largest per- 
centage increase of Negro population 
in any of the regions of the United 
States. While the Negro population 
increased by only 3 per cent in the 
South between 1940 and 1950, it in- 
creased by approximately 50 per cent 
in the Northeast and 57 per cent in 












Number 
of 
Negroes 








Percentage of 











7,488,676 
1900 8,833,994 
1910 9,827,763 
1920 10,463,131 
1930 11,891,143 
1940 12,865,518 


15,042,286 





Total Percentage Increase 
Population Negroes Whites 
11.9 13.8 26.7 
11.6 18.0 21.2 
10.7 11.2 21.8 
9.9 6.5 15.7 
9.7 13.6 15.7 
98 8.2 7.2 
10.0 16.9 14.9 








Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
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the North Central Regions.“ (See 
Table II). 

The shift of Negro population to the 
West is reflected by the fact that two 
Western divisions—the Pacific and the 
Mountain—had the largest percentage 
increase of Negro population of any 
divisions in the nation. Between 1940 
and 1950 the Pacific division increased 
its Negro population by more than 
370,000 or 275 per cent, while the 
South increased its Negro population 
by 320,788 or 3 per cent. No South- 
ern division showed as much as a 10 
per cent increase in Negro population, 
while outside of the South only one 
division, the West North Central, had 
an increase in Negro population of 
less than 40 per cent. By comparison, 

“Most of the data on the geographic distri- 
bution of the Negro population in 1950 are 


based upon the following publication: U. S. 
Bureau of the Census. U. S. Census of 


the white population of the Pacific 
increased by 46 per cent and this was 
the largest percentage increase of 
white population of any division. The 
East South Central division, which in- 
cludes Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, showed a decrease of 
82,000 Negroes between 1940 and 
1950. 

Among the individual states, several 
declined in Negro population between 
1940 and 1950, and only one of these 
states was outside of the South. Abso- 
lute declines in Negro population were 
registered by Mississippi (88,000), 
Arkansas (56,000), Oklahoma (23,- 
000), Georgia (22,000), Kentucky 
(12,000), Alabama (3,600), West Vir- 
ginia (2,900), and Maine (83). Abso- 
Population: 1950, Vol. II, Characteristics of 
the Population, Part I, U Summary, 


Chapter 3. U. S. Government Printing Ot- 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1952. 


TABLE II 


Necro Poputation, By Recilons AND Divisions: 1940 anp 1950 











Region Per cent change, 

Dang 1940-1950 
ivision 
Number Change 
1940 1950 1940-1950 

United States 12,865,518 15,042,286 2,176,768 16.9 
Northeast 1,369,875 2,018,182 648,307 47.3 
New England 101,509 142,941 41,432 40.8 
Middle Atlantic 2,268,366 1,875,241 606,875 478 
North Central 1,420,318 2,227,876 807,558 56.8 
E. N. Central 1,069,326 1,803,698 734,372 68.7 
W. N. Central 350,992 424,178 73,186 20.8 
South 9,904,619 10,225,407 320,788 3.2 
South Atlantic 4,698,863 5,094,744 395,881 8.4 
E. S. Central 2,780,635 2,698,635 —82,000 —2.9 
W. S. Central 2,425,121 2,432,028 6,907 0.3 
West 170,706 570,821 400,115 234.4 
Mountain 36,411 66,429 30,018 82.4 
Pacific 134,295 504,392 370,097 275.6 








Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
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lute declines in white population were 
registered only by North Dakota and 
Louisiana. The largest percentage 
losses in Negro population were by 
Oklahoma (14 per cent), Arkansas (12 
per cent) and Mississippi (8 per cent). 
Six states increased their Negro popu- 
lation by over 100,000 between 1940 
and 1950. These were New York 
(347,000), California (338,000), Ihli- 
nois (258,000), Michigan (233,000), 
Ohio (173,000) and Pennsylvania 
(168,000). 

Two indices which may be useful 
in revealing the shift of the Negro 
population are (1) changes in the 
proportion of Negroes residing in the 
South and (2) changes in the propor- 
tion which Negroes form of the total 
Southern population. In each decade 
from 1790 to 1890, more than 90 per 
cent of the Negro population of the 
nation lived in the South. By 1920 
the proportion living in the South had 
fallen to approximately 85 per cent 
and by 1940, it had decreased to 77 
per cent. In 1950 it was approxi- 
mately 68 per cent. Corresponding- 
ly, the proportions of Negroes living 
in the North and West have shown 
a steady increase with a rather dra- 
matic increase for the West between 
1940 and 1950. In 1940 the North 
had 22 per cent and the West 1 per 
cent of the nation’s Negro population, 
while in 1950 the proportion in the 
North had increased to 28 per cent 
and in the West to 4 per cent. In 
1910 approximately 11 per cent of 
the Negro population lived in the North 
and West but by 1950 the proportion 
had increased to approximately 32 
per cent. 

Similar changes have been taking 
place in the proportion which Negroes 


form of the total Southern population, 
indicating the greater shift of Negro 
population than of white population 
from the South. In 1910 Negroes 
were approximately 30 per cent of 
the population of the South but by 
1940 the proportion had decreased to 
approximately 24 per cent and to 22 
per cent by 1950. In the meantime, 
the percentage of Negroes in the total 
population of the North had increased 
from approximately 2 per cent in 1910 
to approximately 5 per cent in 1950. 
The number of Negroes represented 
by these percentage changes may be 
gauged from the fact that the Negro 
population in the North increased from 
slightly over a million in 1910 to more 
than four million by 1950. Regional 
variations in Negro population growth 
have been discussed previously, but it 
may be of interest to note that while 
the Negro population in the United 
States increased by approximately 17 
per cent between 1940 and 1950, it 
increased by only 8 per cent in the 
South Atlantic division,’ by less than 
one per cent in the West South Central 
division’ and actually decreased by 
approximately 3 per cent in the East 
South Central division.’ 


Ursan-Rorat Distrisution 


Like the general American popula- 
tion, the traditional social and economic 
heritage of the Negro in the United 
States has been rooted in a rural cul- 
ture, and the trend toward urbaniza- 
tion which has been taking place needs 


‘Includes Delaware, Maryland, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
a South Carolina, Georgia and Flor- 
ida. 

*Includes Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas. 

Includes Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi. 
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to be understood in order to fully com- 
prehend some of the present-day as- 
pects of Negro status. In 1800, 60 
per cent of the total population of 
the United States and 77 per cent of 
the Negro population were located in 
rural areas. By 1940 more of the 
nation’s population was in urban areas 


than in rural areas, but more Negroes . 


were still in rural areas than were in 
urban areas. In 1940, approximately 43 
per cent of the total population and 51 
per cent of the Negro population were 
in rural areas. Negroes become of- 
ficially more urban than rural in 1950 
when the census listed only 36 per 
cent of the total population and 38 
per cent of the Negro population as 
residents of rural areas. While these 
latter figures reflect to some extent a 
change in the census definition of 
“urban” and “rural,” the old defini- 
tion would perhaps not have changed 
the fact that more than half of the 
Negro population of the country now 
lives in urban areas. Of the 15 mil- 
lion Negroes in the United States in 
1950 some 9,400,000 or 62 per cent 
lived in urban areas, approximately 2,- 
500,000 or 17 per cent lived in rural- 
nonfarm areas and 3,100,000 or 21 
per cent lived in rural-farm areas. 
The trend toward the urbanization 
of the Negro population has been pro- 
gressively consistent. Since 1900, the 
percentage of Negro urban dwellers 
has increased steadily in every decade 
in each region except in the Western 
region, where the percentage of Ne- 
groes who were urban dwellers de- 
creased between 1910 and 1920. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1940, the percentage 
of Negroes who were urban dwellers 
increased from about 16 per cent to 
86 per cent in the South, from 54 


per cent to 84 per cent in the West, 
and from 62 per cent to 90 per cent 
in the North. In 1950, approximately 
93 per cent of Northern Negroes, 47 
per cent of Southern Negroes and 92 
per cent of Negroes in the West were 
urban dwellers. Approximately 62 
per cent of the total Negro population 
was urban in 1950. As previously 
indicated, part of the increase between 
1940 and 1950 may be due to changes 
in the census definition of “urban” and 
“rural,” but there has undoubtedly 
been a significant. increase in the pro- 
portion of Negro urban dwellers dur- 
ing the past decade. 

One of the most marked trends in 
American population growth during the 
past century has been the concentra- 
tion of population in large metropoli- 
tan centers and the Negro population 
has shown a decided tendency in this 
direction. As recent as 1910, no city 
in the nation had as many as 100,000 
Negroes, but by 1940 there were eleven 
such cities (New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Washington, Balti- 
more, New Orleans, Memphis, Birm- 
ingham, St. Louis and Atlanta). Ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the Negro 
population in the North in 1940 was 
located in the four cities of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and De- 
troit, but the proportion which Ne- 
groes formed of the total population 
of Northern cities was generally very 
small. They formed approximately 6 
per cent of New York’s population, 
8 per cent of Chicago’s population, 15 
per cent of Philadelphia’s population 
and 9 per cent of Detroit’s popula- 
tion. Slight increases in these propor- 
tions are indicated for 1950 by the 
fact that the nonwhite population in 
1950 formed 10 per cent of New 
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York’s population, 14 per cent of 
Chicago’s population, 18 per cent of 
Philadelphia’s population and 16 per 
cent of Detroit’s population. In 1950, 
nonwhites formed approximately 30 
per cent or more of the total popula- 
tion of 14 cities having a total popu- 
lation of 100,000 or more persons and 
all these cities were in the South. 
Nonwhites formed approximately 40 
per cent of the total population of 
Birmingham, Montgomery and Savan- 
nah. It should be noted, however, that 
while the evidence indicates that the 
proportion of Negroes in the total pop- 
ulation of Northern cities has been in- 
creasing, it has been decreasing in 
many Southern cities. Similar changes 
have been occurring in Northern and 
Southern states. Prior to 1940 Ne- 
groes constituted more than half of the 
population of Mississippi and South 
Carolina but in 1950 they formed 45.3 
per cent of the population of Missis- 
sippi, 38.8 per cent of the population 
of South Carolina, 35 per cent of the 
population of Louisiana, 32 per cent 
of the population of Alabama and 30.9 
per cent of the population of Georgia. 
While the proportion of Negroes in 
states outside of the South is increas- 
ing in many instances, in no Northern 
or Western state did Negroes con- 
stitute as much as 10 per cent of the 
total population of the state in 1950. 
Some students of race relations feel 
that the changing proportions of Ne- 
groes in the South and North and 
West will eventually result in im- 
proved race relations and on this basis 
have viewed the migration of the Ne- 
gro as a process which should be more 


deliberately planned and encouraged. 


MieraTion 


There is little doubt that the con- 
tinued mobility of the Negro has re- 
sulted in a wider diffusion of the Ne- 
gro population throughout the nation, 
a declining proportion of Negroes in 
the Southern population, an increase 
in the number and proportion of 
Negroes in the North and West, 
and the increasing urbanization of the 
Negro population. In the Southern 
region, for example, the net gain in 
Negro population between 1940 and 
1950 did not equal the natural in- 
crease that would be expected during a 
ten-year period. This in itself is an 
index of the influence which migration 
has exercised in the changing distribu- 
tion of the Negro population. Data 
are available for four time-periods in 
which nonwhite migration was meas- 
ured (April 1985 to April 1940, April 
1940 to April. 1947, April 1948 to 
April 1949, and March 1949 to March 
1950). Table III shows that the pro- 
portion of nonwhite migrants to total 
nonwhites was less than the corre- 
sponding proportion of white migrants 
in each period except that of April 
1940 to April 1947. For the period 
1940-1947, the proportion of nonwhite 
migrants exceeded the proportion of 
white migrants, although the difference 
was slight. For the four periods, rela- 
tively more persons, both white and 
nonwhite, were migrants between April 
1940 and April 1947. The difference 
in rates of migration by color was most 
marked during the 1935-1940 period 
when 13.5 per cent of the whites and 
only 9.5 per cent of the nonwhites 
were migrants. There is a tendency 
for nonwhite migration to lag behind 
white migration in time sequence, and 
Ira Reid has pointed out that the 
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peak of wartime industrial migration 
was possibly 1940 for whites and 1942 
for Negroes. Considering only the last 
two time-periods for which we have 
data, the percentage of white migrants 
decreased slightly during the 1949-50 
period as compared with the 1948-49 
period, while the percentage of non- 
white migrants remained the same for 
the two periods. 

Between 1940 and 1947, white and 
nonwhite groups differed sharply in 
the distance of their migration, non- 
whites generally moving longer dis- 
tances than whites. Migration rates 
for whites and nonwhites were very 
similar during this period, but while 
the proportion of nonwhite migrants 
who moved to other states was twice 
that of those who moved within a state, 
the proportion of white migrants who 
moved within a state was larger than 
the proportion of those who moved to 
other states. During this period, the 
preponderance of migrants to non-ad- 
jacent states was greater among non- 
whites than among whites, this being 


another index of the longer moves made 
by nonwhites. There does not appear 
to be any consistent relationship, how- 
ever, between color and distance moved. 
For the most recent period, 1949 to 
1950, the proportion of nonwhites 
moving within a state was about twice 
that of nonwhites moving between 
states; among white migrants for this 
period, the proportions moving with- 
in a state and between states were ap- 
proximately equal. Some demogra- 
phers contend that movement within 
a state may represent merely a change 
of farms over county lines by tenants 
and sharecroppers, but it also repre- 
sents the important rural to urban mi- 
gration which has been so significant 
in changing the distribution of the 
Negro population. 


Socitat SIGNIFICANCE AND 
IMPLICATIONS 
The changing distribution of the 
Negro population in the United States 


has important demographic, political, 
and social consequences for the Negro 


TABLE III 


Pex Cent DisTrrBpuTION BY MIGRATION STATUS OF THE POPULATION, BY COLOR, 
Sevectep Dates’ 


— 





Migration Status March 1949 to April 1948 to 


April 1940 to April 1935 to 








March 1950 April 1949 April 1947 April 1940 

N-W WwW N-W WwW N-W W N-W W 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nonmigrants 95.1 93.9 95.1 93.8 77.4 78.9 90.4 86.2 
Migrants " 47 5.7 4.7 5.9 21.8 20.7 9.5 13.5 
Within a State 3.0 3.0 28 2.8 7.7 11.0 5.6 79 
Between States 1.7 2.8 1.9 3.1 14.1 9.7 3.9 5.6 
Abroad am 4 Al 4 8 4 R 3 





—— 





Figures do not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 

1Data for 1950, 1949, and 1947 refer to the civilian population born on or before the begin- 
ning of the migration period; data for 1940 refer to the total population born on or before the 
beginning of the migration period. Migrants are persons living in a different county at the end 
of the specified period from the one in which they were living at the beginning of the period. 


Source: United States Bureau of the Census. 
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and the nation. The social significance 
and implications of the growth and dis- 
tribution trends will be described in 
more detail in the chapters which fol- 
low, but it may not be inappropriate 
to conclude this chapter with some gen- 
eral observations growing out of the 
preceding discussion. Some of these 
observations are still in the realm of 
speculation while others may be re- 
garded as established fact. 

1. Demographically, the migration 
of the Negro has reduced the number 
and proportion of Negroes in the South 
and especially in the rural South and 
has resulted in greater urbanization of 
the Negro population. Some popula- 
tion students feel that over a period 
of years this change in the racial pro- 
portions can be expected to change ma- 
terially the relationship between the 
Southern white population and the Ne- 
groes. Although not dealt with in this 
chapter, the sex ratio of the Negro 
population has been altered as a result 
of Negro migration to the cities, there- 
by decreasing the marriage rate. In 
addition, Negroes in large cities tend 
to adopt the reproductive patterns of 
other groups in the same community, 
with a consequent drastic lowering of 
their birth rates. 

2. Economically, Negro migration to 


the cities of the South, North and West 


has widened the range of economic 
opportunities, produced broader social 
and economic differentiations within the 
Negro population, and increased class 
and race consciousness among Negroes. 


8. Politically, the movement of Ne- 
groes to the North and West and to 
the Southern cities, where there is more 
opportunity and motivation to the ex- 
ercise of the franchise, has increased 
the political power of the Negro. Wal- 
ter White has reported, for example, 
that there are some 17 states in the 
nation, outside of the Deep South, 
where there are enough Negro voters 
to affect the result of a reasonably 
close election. 


4. While at the beginning of the 
century there was some thought that 
the Negro problem in the United 
States would solve itself by the grad- 
ual disappearance of the Negro as a 
racial group, the growth of the Negro 
population within the past 50 years has 
been of such a nature as to indicate 
that there is no likelihood of this oc- 
curring within the foreseeable future. 
The acceptance of the Negro in prin- 
ciple as a permanent and integral part 
of the body politic has made it pos- 
sible as well as necessary to consider 
his relative status within the frame- 
work of our social democracy. 





Cuapter III 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
NEGRO POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Frank Lorimer, Professor of Sociology and 
Dorotuy S. Jones, Graduate Student, American University 


The Negro population of the United 
States is “younger” than the white pop- 
ulation. Approximately one-half of all 
Negroes are under 26.1 years of age, 
whereas the younger half of the white 
population includes persons up to 30.2 
years (difference 3.9 years). The for- 
mer of these figures is the median of 
the non-white population according to 
the 1950 census; but in previous cen- 
sus returns the non-white median age 
was practically identical with the Ne- 
gro median age and we can assume that 
this is still true. Referring again to 
this heterogeneous classification used by 
the census to simplify its tabulations at 
the cost of providing confused informa- 
tion, it is apparent that both the white 
and non-white classes of our national 
population have become constantly old- 
er. The absolute differences in median 
ages between the two classes have re- 
mained fairly constant for a long time. 
In 1880, the median ages were: non- 
white 18.0 years; white 21.4 years 
difference 3.4 years). 

The age composition of any popula- 
tion at a particular time is the result 
of three previous conditions: (1) mor- 
tality, as it affects proportions surviv- 
ing from birth to successive ages, (2) 
migration, and the age distribution of 
migrants, and (3) rate of growth, due 
to excess of births over deaths, as it 
affects the size of birth cohorts at dif- 
ferent times. The last consideration, 
which is often neglected, can be clari- 
fied by a simple observation. Persons 


in their eighties in the United States 
today are fewer than those in their 
forties, in part because only about half 
as many babies were born during the 
1870’s as in the larger population dur- 
ing the 1910’s. The younger age struc- 
ture of the non-white population, rela- 
tive to that of the white population of 
the United States is, therefore, all the 
more striking because the slower 
growth of the former prior to 1980 
exerted an influence in the opposite di- 
rection. The observed effect is evi- 
dence of the combined force of the 
other two factors affecting age composi- 
tion: immigration, largely restricted to 
white migrants, and differential mor- 
tality. The trend toward the aging of 
all racial classes can be attributed both 
to the slowing down of population 
growth and to increases in longevity. 
The precise analysis of the changing 
influence of these diverse factors on the 
age composition of different racial 
classes in our population is a complex 
task which has not been undertaken 
by the present writers. Nevertheless, 
we feel warranted in asserting that fur- 
ther decreases in mortality in all ele- 
ments of the population, and a further 
narrowing of the differential in mor- 
tality between Negroes and whites will 
tend to bring about the further aging 
of both elements and a gradual nar- 
rowing of their differences in age struc- 
ture. 

Actually differences in age composi- 
tion between the Negro and white sec- 
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tors of the total United States popula- 
tion are less significant than their com- 
mon characteristics. The median age 
of the Negro population today is the 
same as that of the white population 
twenty-five years ago. As already 
stated, both populations are becoming 


older. But the increase in the num- 


ber of aged persons has been accom- 
panied during the last decade by a 
large increase in the number of chil- 


dren. From 1940 to 1950 there were 
increases (both in the white and non- 
white populations) both in the propor- 
tions under 10 years of age and in 
the proportions aged 55 years and over 
in the total populations with corre- 
sponding decrease in the middle age 
classes. Thus the needs of the young 
for education and medical services and 
the needs of the aged for assistance 
are rising in relation to the needs of 
the whole population. The first of these 
needs is somewhat accentuated in the 
case of the Negro population, but the 
common features of this situation merit 
even greater emphasis. 

In the white population, females 
achieved a slight numerical superiority 
over males in the 1950 census, for the 
first time in the history of this coun- 
try. In the Negro population, the 
numbers of females has exceeded the 
number of males ever since the Civil 
War, and the difference has recently 
become more pronounced. In 1950, 
only 7,300,000 Negro males were enu- 
merated as compared with over 7,700, 
000 Negro females. The relative num- 
ber of males in the white group was 
augmented in previous decades by im- 
migration, and the influence of this fac- 
tor is still felt though it is diminish- 
ing in importance. However, males are 
generally more susceptible to death 
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than females—due in part to the inher- 
ent delicacy of males, and in part to 
differences in behavior. Males are gen- 
erally born in excess of females, but 
among Negro babies there is a smaller 
excess of males. The sex ratios among 
registered births in the United States 
in 1949 were: 1.059; Negro 
1.022; other races, 1.024, males per 
female. Thus among Negroes males 
begin life with a slender numerical 
margin over their sisters, and their 
relative numbers at later ages are rap- 
idly diminished by excessive mortality. 
With the increase of aged persons in 
the total population and the numerical 
predominance of females among the 
aged, the proportion of females in the 
total population is rising in all racial 


white 


classes. 

Unfortunately for scientific purposes, 
census data on ages are in part a re- 
cord of facts and in part a statement 
of preferences. The latter tendency 
is particularly marked in the informa- 
tion on ages of Negroes. This may 
be due largely to the persistence of 
ignorance, but it may be somewhat in- 
fluenced by a traditional emphasis on 
diplomacy rather than accuracy in re- 
plies to impertinent questions. The 
writers have examined numbers of per- 
sons reported in the census of 1950, 
1940, and 1930 classified by race, sex, 
and age in comparison with the cor- 
responding numbers in the same “co- 
horts” in each succeeding census, tak- 
ing in account expected numbers of 
deaths in different cohorts during each 
intercensus interval. The precise re- 
sults obtained in this way are subject 
to considerable errors, and open at 
some points to various interpretations. 
Some persistent biases are, neverthe- 
less, clearly revealed by such an in- 
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vestigation. Such biases are found in 
both major racial classes, but to an 
exaggerated degree among Negroes. 

Adult Negro women give expression 
to preferences for ages between 15 
and 35 years and again for ages over 
60 years and, especially since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act, for 
ages 65 years or over—to a greater 
degree than such preferences are ex- 
pressed by Negro men. Accordingly 
ratios of males to females in the enu- 
merated Negro population are ficti- 
tiously lowered among young adults 
and raised among older adults. Among 
both males and females the numbers 
at ages 10-14 years in any census are 
always above expectations based on 
the enumeration of those under five 
years of age in the previous census— 
presumably because these earlier enu- 
merations of young children were in- 
complete. Thereafter the biases are 
more erratic. Numbers of Negro males 
aged 35-39 and 40-44 in each of the 
last censuses are high relative to those 
previously enumerated as 25-29 and 
80-34 years. Numbers at ages 65-69 
rise in the 1940 and 1950 reports, both 
among Negro males and among Negro 
females. These numbers are more than 
80 per cent above the numbers ex- 
pected on the basis of persons reported 
as 55-59 years in the previous censuses. 
Numbers at very advanced ages are 
obviously inflated by the prestige of 
such attainments. 

Distortions resulting from errors in 
enumeration and in the registration of 
births and deaths seriously disturb so- 
cial statistics based on such informa- 
tion. For example, death rates for 
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Negroes at advanced ages (65 years 
and over), derived from official statis- 
tics, have so little credibility that they 
scarcely merit any serious attention, 
The investigation mentioned above 
gives some indication of improvement 
in this matter during the last three 
decades, but the improvement is less 
decisive than one might wish. One 
may hope that as American Negroes 
achieve more advanced schooling, and 
as they receive and accept a larger 
measure of civic responsibility, these 
advances will be reflected in notable 
improvement in basic statistics. 

The accompanying tables show pro- 
portional distributions of the Negro 
and white populations of the United 
States according to the 1950 census re- 
turns, for both sexes combined, and 
separately for the male and female 
components. The corresponding sex 
ratios are also presented. As already 
noted, relative numbers even in these 
broad age classes are somewhat dis- 
torted by errors; but these broad 
classes were selected with the idea of 
minimizing the effect of such errors. 
Tables IA and IB show such distribu- 
tions in the total nation and in the 
urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm 
components. Tables IIA and IIB 
show similar distributions in major 
large regions. The observant reader 
will find variations of great social sig- 
nificance in these tables. The results 
gain increased significance when viewed 
in relation to the tremendous migratory 
movement of the Negro population of 
the United States during the last forty 
years—a topic that is treated else 
where in this symposium. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The relatively less satisfactory status 
of the Negro in the United States, to- 
day and in the past, with respect to 
health and longevity is well known, 
and there is considerable convincing 
documentation of it. Not so much is 
generally known about the manner in 
which the natality of Negroes differs 
from that of the general population, 
and the pertinent data are subject to 
less confident interpretation. The pres- 
ent paper seeks to summarize the more 
significant data bearing upon Negro- 
white differences in natality and mor- 
tality levels and trends, and to evalu- 
ate them in terms of the relative growth 
prospects of the two population groups 
over the next decade. This evaluation 
will indicate the changes that are ex- 
pected to occur in the age and sex 
composition of the Negro population, 
as well as in its total size. 


Earlier articles in this volume have 
commented briefly on the unsatisfactory 
quality of the data on the Negro pop- 
ulation.’ This subject will not be con- 


*The assistance of Mary T. Reed in carry- 
ing out some of the necessary computations 
is gratefully acknowledged. The author 
wishes to thank the National Office of Vital 
Statistics and the Bureau of the Census for 

ing certain data available in advance of 
publication. 

;This article was prepared privately. The 
Bureau of the Census did not share in its 
preparation and does not share any respon- 
sibility for the views or estimates presented. 

See especially the introductory article by 
Robert W. Burgess. 
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sidered in any detail here, though it is 
of considerable relevance. The general 
inadequacies of the demographic data 
relating to Negroes must constantly be 
borne in mind in interpreting the fig- 
ures, however.” Comparisons of white 
and Negro figures are affected to a 
small extent by the misclassification 
of census and vital statistics data with 
respect to race, but more general types 
of errors, such as underreporting or 
underregistration, duplicate reporting 
or registration, and age misreporting, 
are more serious. These kinds of er- 


"It is not possible to give figures for 
Negroes separately for all categories and 
dates. For some years and categories, data 
for nonwhites as a group are alone avail- 
able. In general, these were used to repre- 
sent the Negro population for analyses at 
the national level. Inasmuch as Negroes 
constituted more than 95 per cent of the 
total nonwhite population in the United 
States in all years from 1900 to date, re- 
lationships at the national level should not 
be appreciably affected. Because of the 
concentration of the various non-Negro 
nonwhite racial groups in specific areas of 
the country (i.e., Indians in the Mountain, 
West North Central, and West South Cen- 
tral States, and Japanese in the Pacific 
States), however, it is necessary to use data 
for Negroes only, rather than for all non- 
whites, in the analysis of geographic varia- 
tions in Negro fertility and mortality. The 
text will generally employ the term “Negro” 
to refer both to Negro and nonwhite statis- 


tics. 
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rors affect the Negro data particularly.’ 
The magnitude of only some of the 
errors is known; hence, it is not pos- 
sible to correct all the data, and the 
differences and trends indicated are, 
admittedly, often subject to substantial 
error. 


NatTatity TRENDs 


Trend of the Birth Rate. Whatever 
the measure selected, Negroes in the 
United States currently show consider- 
ably higher fertility than whites. We 
shall consider several measures of fer- 
tility in turn, partly to observe several 
facets of Negro-white differences and 
partly to illustrate the range of avail- 
able data. 

In 1950, the crude birth rate’ of 
Negroes exceeded the corresponding 
rate for whites by 45 per cent. (See 
Table I.) The Negro rate, adjusted 
for underregistration of births, was 


5A more specific notion of the nature and 
extent of error in recent data may be ob- 
tained from the following illustrative fig- 
ures: According to the Post-Enumeration 
Survey taken in connection with the 1950 
Census, 3.2 per cent (net) of the Negro 
(nonwhite) population and 1.2 per cent 
(net) of the white population were missed 
in the census. Estimates based on vital 
statistics indicate a 10-per cent understate- 
ment of the number of Negro (nonwhite) 
children under 5 years of age in the 1950 
Census, and a 4-per cent understatement 
of the number of white children; the corres- 
ponding figures for 1940 are 15 and 6 per 
cent. An analysis based on data from earlier 
censuses suggests the possibility of an over- 
statement in the 1950 Census of the number 
of Negroes. (nonwhites) 65 years and over 
exceeding 10 per cent. According to the 
1950 Birth Registration Test, 93.6 per cent 
of Negro (nonwhite) births and 98.6 per 
cent of white births were registered; the 
1940 test gave 81.3 and 94.0 per cent for 
these groups. The 10-year survival rates 
for Negroes implied in the decennial census 
data are inconsistent internally and with 
survival rates based on life tables. 

“The crude birth rate represents the num- 
ber of births during the year per 1,000 of 
the midyear population. 
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33.8, while the adjusted rate for whites 
was 23.0. As birth rates go, the Ne- 
gro rate may be considered quite high. 
The Negro birth rate in 1950 was ap- 
parently higher than it had been for 
nearly 25 years. In the period be- 
tween 1920 and the end of World War 
II, the fluctuations in the birth rates 
for the two groups were roughly simi- 
lar. Both series show a rapid decline 
until 1933 (when the birth rate reached 
a low of 25.5 for Negroes), then a 
slow and irregular movement upward 
through the later thirties, a rapid rise 
during the earlier years of the war 
(to a high of 28.6 for Negroes in 
1943), and then smal] declines in the 
last years of the war. Between 1945 
and 1950 the Negro rate gained 
steadily.” The white rate, however, 
rose to a postwar peak in 1947 and 
then fell slightly in each of the three 
following years. 

The fluctuations in the Negro birth 
rate in the last several decades, like 
those in the white rate, are believed 
to be causally associated with the fluc- 
tuations in the business cycle and with 
mobilization and demobilization. Ap- 
parently, the Negro and white birth 
rates responded to the economic, social, 
and political changes of the last quarter 
century in much the same way. Both 
groups shared in the notable decline in 
fertility during the twenties and thir- 
ties and in the sharp rise during the 
forties. Moreover, the net rise for the 


°P. K. Whelpton, “Births and Birth Rates 


in the Entire United States, 1909-1948,” 
Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 33(8) :141, 
S 29, 1950. National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Revised rates for 1940-1948 and 
rates for 1949 and 1950 were computed by 
the writer by use of factors for the under- 
registration of births based on the 1950 
Birth Registration Test. 

*Rough estimates indicate that the Negro 
rate fell back slightly to 33.1 in 1951 and 
to 32.8 in 1952. 
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two groups in the 1940-50 decade was 
approximately the same (25 and 24 
per cent). On the other hand, there is 
some indication that the Negro rate 
was somewhat more resistant to the in- 
fluence of the depression, the war, and 
demobilization than the white rate. For 
example, intermediate fluctuations in 
the rates during the 1940-50 decade 
brought the white rate up to within 16 
per cent of the Negro rate in 1947. 
Also, the net decline from 1920 to 1940 
was smaller for Negroes (24 per cent) 
than for whites (31 per cent). 


Comparison of crude birth rates is 
affected by changes and differences in 
the age-sex composition of the popula- 
tions compared, as well as in birth 
rates at each age of mother. It is 
desirable, therefore, to examine fer- 
tility trends and differences in terms of 
more refined over-all measures, such as 
the general fertility rate and the child- 
woman ratio.’ Like the crude birth 
rate, the general fertility rate for 
Negroes showed a sharp _ increase 
between 1940 and 1950—34 per 
cent. This increase was preceded by 
a long-time historical decline. Because 
birth statistics are available only for 
recent decades, census data on young 
children must be resorted to for his- 
torical analysis. The child-woman 
ratio, computed decennially, shows a 
steady decline from 1880 to 1940, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent.° 
A similar series for whites shows 


"The general fertility rate is the number 
of births during a year per 1,000 women 15 
to 44 years of age. The child-woman ratio 
is defined here as the number of children 
under 5 years of age per 1,000 women 20 
to 44 years of age. 

*P. K. Whelpton, Forecasts of the Popu- 
lation of the United States, 1945-1975, 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1947, p. 16. 
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almost as great a decline in the same 
period. 

Age and Birth Order Patterns. The 
pattern of Negro fertility with respect 
to age is different from that of whites. 
The childbearing period of Negroes is 
“longer”; Negro women, on the aver- 
age, begin childbearing earlier and con- 
tinue to a later age. Negro birth rates 
at ages 25-29 and 30-34 in 1950 were 
only slightly higher than those of 
whites, but at all other ages the excess 
of the Negro rate was pronounced, 
particularly at ages under 20 and over 
40. (See table I.) One out of every 6 
Negro women 15 to 19 years of age 
bore a child in 1950, as compared with 
1 out of 14 white women. For wo- 
men 40-44 years of age, the corres- 
ponding proportions were 1 in 50 and 
1 in 70. At the ages of maximum 
fertility, 20-24 years, about 1 out of 
every 4 Negro women became a mother 
in 1950, as compared with 1 out of 
every 5 white women. Clearly, the 
higher general fertility of Negroes is 
closely associated with higher fertility 
at the fringe ages of childbearing. 

Between 1940 and 1950, birth rates 
of Negroes went up at each age under 
40. The greatest gain occurred at ages 
25-29 (51 per cent), with a rapid 
falling off of the increases at the older 
ages and a decline at ages 45-49. Ap- 
parently, the fertility of older Negro 
mothers was less affected by the im- 
proved economic conditions and the in- 
fluences of war and demobilization dur- 
ing the forties than that of younger 
Negro mothers. The same was even 
more evident for whites, who showed 
progressively smaller increases (or 
larger decreases) with increasing age 
after ages 15-19 between 1940 and 
1950. 
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Order-specific birth rates” for 1949 
also reflect the higher current fertility 
of Negro women. The first and sec- 
ond-order rates of Negroes were about 
the same as those of whites, but at all 
higher orders the Negro rates were 
notably larger. The excess of the Ne- 
gro rate over the white rate increased 
sharply from the third-order rate on, 
reaching several hundred per cent for 
sixth-and-over-births taken as a group. 
Thus, the fertility performance of those 
Negro women who become mothers 
shows evidence of considerable ‘“mo- 
mentum” at the higher orders of birth. 
Differences between Negro and white 
rates for the higher orders (third and 
over) were smaller in 1940, when the 
general level of fertility was much 
lower. 

Birth order data classified by age of 
mother indicate more sharply than 
general age-specific birth rates alone 
that Negro women begin to bear chil- 
dren earlier than whites. The median 
age of Negro women at the birth of 
their first child in 1949 was 20.0 years, 
as compared with 23.0 for white wo- 
men. In that year Negro mothers 
were younger than white mothers, on 
the average, by more than 3 years up 
through the sixth-and-seventh birth 
order group. 

“Current” Lifetime Fertility. The 
measures of fertility we have con- 
sidered so far reflect fertility for a 
single year or group of years and give 
no indication as to the lifetime fer- 
tility of the races or their potentialities 
for growth. For this purpose, it is 
desirable to examine the total fertility 
rate, the gross reproduction rate, and 

*An order-specific birth rate is the number 
of births of a given order (first, second, 


etc.) during a given year per 1,000 women 
15 to 44 years of age in that year. 


the net reproduction rate.” According 
to total fertility rates for 1950, on the 
average each Negro woman would bear 
about four (3.93) children in her life- 
time, as compared with about three 
(2.98) children for white women—a 
difference of about 32 per cent. 
(See Table I.) According to rates 
for 1940, the averages per woman 
were much lower—2.86 children for 
Negroes and 2.22 children for whites 
—but the Negro-white difference was 
about the same. Birth rates for Ne- 
gro women are currently (1950) more 
than ample for population replacement, 
as indicated by a gross reproduction 
rate of 1.94. If, in addition, the ef- 
fects of mortality are taken into ac- 
count (the net reproduction rate), it 
is seen that, at current birth and death 
rates, the Negro population would grow 
78 per cent per generation and the 
white population 39 per cent, or half 
as fast. The potentialities for popula- 
tion growth may change sharply in a 


The total fertility rate represents the 
average number of births that will occur to 

or 1,000 newborn females during the 
course of their child bearing period on the 
assumption that current age-specific birth 
rates do not change and none of the wo- 
men die before they complete the child- 
bearing period. A total fertility rate of 
2.03 or 2,030 indicates exact population re- 
placement for Negroes; for whites 2.06 or 
2,060 is needed. (The difference between 
these figures results from the well-estab- 
lished difference between the races in the 
ratio of boys to girls among newborn babies 
—1.03 for Negroes and 1.06 for whites.) 
The gross reproduction rate relates to fe- 
male births only; hence, a gross reproduc- 
tion rate of 1 or 1,000 indicates exact pop- 
ulation replacement. The net reproduction 
rate allows, in addition, for the reduction 
in the number of mothers through death 
before they complete the childbearing period, 
on the assumption that current age-specific 
death rates do not change. It is important 
to note that these reproduction rates are 
measures of replacement potential relating 
to the year for which the rate is computed, 
not predictive measures of actual future 
population change or even descriptive meas- 
ures of fertility of a true cohort of women. 
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short period, however. For example, 
the birth and death rates of 1940 and 
1980 implied generation growth rates 
of only 20 per cent and 16 per cent, 
respectively, for Negroes, and virtual 
stability for whites. 

Real Lifetime Fertility. The gross 
reproduction rate measures lifetime fer- 
tility artificially or synthetically in the 
sense that it is based on the events of 
a single year or group of years. The 
1910 and 1940 Censuses, and the Cen- 
sus Bureau’s Current Population Sur- 
vey for April 1952, provided data on 
the actual lifetime fertility of women 
living at the census or survey date on 
the basis of a question as to the num- 
ber of children ever born to women 
who had ever been married.** Such 
statistics are affected by the changing 
fertility during the actual reproductive 
years of the women living at the cen- 
sus or survey date. 

According to the 1952 Survey, each 
ever-married Negro woman 45 years 
old or over (i.e., those largely above 


110. S. Bureau of the Census, “Fertility: 
April 1952,” Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 46, scheduled for publica- 
tion in October 1953; 1940 Population Cen- 
sus Reports, Differential Fertility, 1940 and 


1910, U. S. Government 
1943-1947. 


Printing Office, 
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childbearing age) living in 1952 had 
borne, on the average, 3.25 children in 
her lifetime, as shown in Table II be- 
low. The Negro figure is 17 per cent 
higher than the corresponding figure 
for white women (2.78). Both rates 
are well above replacement require- 
ments, but reflect lower fertility than 
the current lifetime rates for 1950. The 
Negro-white difference was about the 
same in 1940, as indicated by data for 
ever-married women 45 to 74 years of 
age, but the general level of completed 
fertility was higher.* A tremendous 
decline in Negro fertility and in the 
size of completed Negro families over 
the last several generations is reflected 
in the 1910 average of 6.6 children for 
each ever-married woman over 45. 


The percentage of Negro women 
over 45 who have never borne a child 
and the percentage who have borne 
five or more children are notably higher 


"The decline between 1940 and 1952 re- 
flects the fact that the women in 1952 lived 
their most fertile years during the depres- 
sion decade of the thirties, when fertility 
was generally low, and the women in 1940 
lived their most fertile years during the 
more prosperous twenties, when fertility 
was still generally high. 


TABLE II 





Children ever born per 1,000 ever-married women* 





April 1952, 
women 45 
years and 


April 1940, 
women 45-74 


April 1910, 
women 45-74 


April 1952, 
women 15-44 


yearst 


2,266 
1,883 


over 


3,246 
2,779 


years 


3,770 
3,188 


years 


6,613 
4,924 





Nonwhite 

White 

Ratio, nonwhite to 
1.20 


1.17 1.18 


*Figures are subject to sampling variability. 
+Age-adjusted. 


1.34 
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than those for white women, as Table 
III shows. Twenty-three per cent of 
ever-married Negro women 45 and over 


living in 1952 had never borne a child 


and 28 per cent had borne 5 or more 
children. The corresponding figures 
for white women are 17 and 20 per 
cent. In general, Negro women tend 
not to experience motherhood at all or 
to have very large families. Their 
greater childlessness represents the 
combined effect of greater disease 
(principally venereal diseases); or- 
ganic malformations. or deficiencies ; 
greater frequency of marital separa- 
tion or dissolution; and planned family 
limitation effected by contraceptive 
practices and abortion. It is not pos- 
sible to evaluate closely the relative 
importance of these factors, and 
opinions differ sharply.” The increase 

“Preston Valien and Alberta P. Fitz- 
gerald describe the results of a study of 
the attitudes of a small sample of Southern 
urban Negro mothers toward the practice 
of birth control in “Attitudes of the Negro 
Mother Toward Birth Control,” American 
Journal of Sociology, LV(3), 279-283, N 
1949. Some comments on the possible role 
of venereal diseases in reducing the fertility 
of Negroes are given by Hornell Hart in 


a letter to the editor of the American Socio- 
logical Review, 18(2) :192-4, Ap 1953. 
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in the per cent of childless women since 
1940, and particularly since 1910, 
when health conditions were much less 
favorable than now, suggests that the 
practice of family limitation has grown 
in importance relative to disease as a 
factor in Negro childJessness. One 
motivation for family limitation by Ne- 
gro women may be the desire to main- 
tain their ability to take or hold a job, 
in the context of family instability and 
the associated financial insecurity, and 
low income.” 

Some Sociological Considerations. 
The fertility of Negroes varies with 
respect to region, urban-rural resi- 
dence, and socio-economic status, as 
does that of whites, and the variations 
appear to be rather similar to those 
for whites. General fertility rates for 
Negroes for 1950 show appreciable 
regional differences, the highest fer- 
tility rate—that for the South—being 
nearly 50 per cent above the lowest 

“The data may be affected by a tendency 
not to report illegitimate births prior to 
the present marriage; these are relatively 
more numerous for Negroes than whites. 
On the other hand, illegitimate births are 
doubtless more completely reported for Ne- 
groes than for whites, in view of the pre- 


vailing differences in the social stigma 
associated with unmarried motherhood. 


TABLE III 





Per cent of ever-married women 


by children ever born* 





April 1952, 

women 45 

years and 
over 


Race and children 
ever born 


April 1940, 
women 45-74 


April 1952, 
April 1910, women 15-44 
women 45-74 yearst 


years years 





No children: 
Nonwhite 23.1 
17.1 
5 or more children: 
Nonwhite 27.8 


19.7 


18.5 7.5 
15.1 88 


62.1 
49.3 


34.6 
25.3 





*Figures are subject to sampling variability. 


tAge-adjusted. 
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rate—that for the Northeast. (See 
Table IV.) 


TABLE IV 





General fertility rates, 
1950 





Ratio, 
Negro 
Region Negro White to white 


United States .. 135.7 102.3 1.33 
Northeast 88.5 1.15 
North Central .... 117.7 106.8 1.10 

107.7 1.39 
109.5 1.10 











*Births, adjusted for underregistration, 
per 1,000 women 15 to 44 years of age as 
enumerated on April 1, 1950. 


These regional variations are impor- 
tantly affected by differences in the 
urban-rural composition of the regions, 
since rural fertility, particularly rural- 
farm, is notably higher than urban 
fertility. The fertility of Negroes is 
consistently higher than that of whites, 
each of the Negro-white differences for 
the regions equalling or exceeding 10 
per cent. 

The Lees have carefully analyzed 
the 1940 Census data on women classi- 
fied by the number of their children 
under 5 years old, to determine geo- 
graphic, residence, and socio-economic 
variations in Negro fertility.” They 
found a very marked similarity be- 
tween the pattern of Negro fertility 
and that of whites. For both races, 
fertility was higher in the South than 
in the other regions, and urban and 
rural-farm fertility were, respectively, 
lower and higher than rural-nonfarm 
fertility. The Lees’ study further in- 

“Everett S. Lee and Anne S. Lee, “The 
Differential Fertility of the American Ne- 
gro,” American Sociological Review, 17(4): 


437-447, Ag 1952. The rates used in their 
analysis have been standardized for age. 


dicated that Negro fertility declined 
as socio-economic status rose. Lower 
fertility was associated with employ- 
ment of women and ownership of home, 
and there was a fairly regular decline 
in fertility as monthly rental value of 
home and years of school completed 
by the woman increased.” The Lees 
also found that “the fertility patterns 
of the Negro most closely approach 
those of the native white in those areas 
where the Negro has been permitted to 
share in the general culture, that is, in 
the North and West and in the urban 
South. In most cases the differentials 
are less striking for the Negro than 
for the native white but it was only 
in the rural South that the downward 
trend of fertility with increasingly 
favorable marks of socio-economic 
status is markedly irregular.” 

Poverty, disease, and family disor- 
ganization are more common among 
Negroes than among whites. The pre- 
ceding analysis of Negro natality 
suggests, therefore, that relatively more 
Negro children are being reared by 
persons ill-suited as parents under con- 
ditions that are not conducive to the 
growth of well-adjusted and healthy 
children.” On the other side, prevent- 
able and curable diseases are probably 
keeping some women from having chil- 
dren they want and could rear properly 
were they well. The continuing spread 
of family limitation practices together 
with the current intensive efforts at 
the elimination of venereal diseases 
should do much to assure that a larger 

*It is a reasonable hypothesis requiring 
careful testing that the higher general 
fertility of Negroes is due largely or wholly 
to their concentration in the lower social 
and economic classes, where fertility is 
relatively high. 

"Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma. 


New York: Harper and Bros., 1944, esp. 
pp. 175-176. 
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number of children will be reared 
under conditions in which they are 
wanted and that are favorable to their 
healthy development. 


Mortatity TrENDs” 


Trend of the Death Rate. The ap- 
parently considerable excess of Negro 
over white mortality indicated by the 
death rates of 50 years ago seems to 
have been only moderately reduced in 
the last half century. Although Negro 
mortality has fallen sharply in this 
period, it is still quite high relative to 
the white rate. The crude death rate 
of the Negro population in 1950 was 
11.2, as compared with a white rate 
of 9.5. For a more accurate com- 
parison, let us consider the series of 
age-adjusted rates shown in Table V.” 
The death rate of Negroes appears to 
have been reduced by nearly three- 
fifths between 1900 and 1950." The 


®Yearbook Number 18 of The Journal of 
Negro Education (Summer 1949), entitled 
“The Health Status and Health Education 
of Negroes in the United States,” contained 
several articles dealing with the mortality of 
Negroes which may be referred to for 
more detailed treatment of this subject than 
is given here. 

“These crude death rates represent the 
numbers of deaths during 1950 per 1,000 
oo population as enumerated on April 1, 


"Since comparison of crude death rates 
is affected by differences in the age com- 
position of the groups compared, it is im- 
portant to adjust the crude rates for such 
age differences. The age-adjusted rates 
presented were computed by applying the 
age-specific rates for each population group 
and year to the total population as enu- 
merated in 1940, distributed by age. The 
effect of the adjustment is to increase the 
Negro-white differences and the percentages 
of decline indicated by the crude rates. The 
adjusted rates have no absolute significance; 
the adjustment only facilitates comparisons. 

=The figures in the table relate to the 
Death Registration States, which did not 
include all of continental United States until 
1933. Negroes in the Original Registration 
States (1900) constituted only four percent 
of the Negro population of the United 


TABLE V 





Age-adjusted death rates* 





Per cent 
excess of 
nonwhite 


White rate 


8.0 
10.2 
11.7 
13.7 
15.6 
17.6 


Nonwhite 





Per cent decline: 
1900 to 1950.. 56 55 
1940 to 1950.. 25 22 





*Rates per 1,000 of the population in Death 
Registration States, adjusted on the basis of 
the age distribution of the population of the 
United States as enumerated in 1940. Rates 
for 1900-40 taken from National Office of Vital 
Statistics, Vital Statistics in the United States, 
1949, Part 1, p. XLIII; figures for 1950, com- 
puted from unpublished data. 


slightly smaller decline for whites 
brought the difference between the Ne- 
gro and white rates down only from 58 
per cent in 1900 to 52 per cent in 
1950. The reduction in the Negro 
death rate during the 1940-50 decade 
was larger than in any decade during 
the 1900-50 half century. It amounted 


States in 1900. Although, therefore, the 
Negro data for this year would seem to 
represent a doubtful basis for the analysis 
of differences and trends, their consistency 
with the data for later years and with the 
data for whites supports their use here. 
Since underregistration of deaths was prob- 
ably greater in earlier years than more re- 
cently, and underregistration of Negro deaths 
greater than that of white deaths, the actual 
differences and changes were probably even 
greater than the recorded figures indicate. 

The evidence does not strongly support 
the view that the expansion of the death 
registration area tended to depress reported 
mortality rates through the addition of 
areas with poorer mortality records. Un- 
derregistration of deaths may have been 
greater in the areas added more recently, 
however. 
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to one fourth. A moderate narrowing 
of the Negro-white difference occurred 
in this decade also. 

Age-specific Mortality. Negro-white 
differences and declines in Negro mor- 
tality are more spectacular at certain 
ages than for the total population. In 
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1900, 258 per 1,000 (1 out of 4) new- 
born Negro boy babies died in their 
first year of life. (See Table VI.) This 
was nearly twice the rate for white 
male infants. The Negro-white differ- 
ence for girl babies was about the same. 
By 1950 the Negro male and female 


TABLE VI 
DeatH Rates AT SELECTED AGES, BY Race ANp Sex: 1900-02, 1939-41, anp 1950* 








Male Female 





Period and age 


White’ 


Per cent 

excess of 

nonwhite 
rate 


Per cent 

excess of 

nonwhite 
rate 


Non- 


white’ White’ 





1900-02 
Under 1 year 
20 to 24 years 
40 to 44 years 
60 to 64 years 
1939-41 
Under 1 year 
20 to 24 years 
BD) 004A) VORB oo. 5:9.6:6:0:0:0 5i0.:0.06:0 
60 to 64 years 
1950 
Under 1 year 
20 to 24 years 
40 to 44 years 
60 to 64 years 
Per cent decrease 
1900-02 to 1950 
Under 1 year 
20 to 24 years 
40 to 44 years 
60 to 64 years 
1939-41 to 1950 
Under 1 year 
20 to 24 years 
40 to 44 years 
60 to 64 years 


133.5 
6.6 


23 
7 


214.8 
11.4 
17.5 


4 
87 
F 79 
44.6 : 2 


90 
89 
62 
43 

74 
262 


219 
83 


65.8 


5.8 
13.4 


37.7 


71 
178 
154 

43 


40,2 74 
2.5 
8.9 


358 


63 


207 


54 125 


81 
78 
49 
20 


39 
57 
4 

5 








*(Rates at ages 20-24, 40-44, and 60-64 are central rates per 1,000 population, computed from 


official life tables by dividing the appropriate qx values by [x values. 


The rates at age 


under 1 represent infant deaths per 1,000 live births, as shown in official life tables). 
1Nonwhite life tables used are as follows: Negroes, Original Registration States, 1900-02; 
Negroes, United States, 1939-41; and nonwhites, United States, 1950. 
21900-02 life table for Original Registration States. 


®Denotes increase, 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States Life Tables, Washington, U. 8. Government 


Printing Office, 1921 and 1936. 
Nationa] Office of Vita] 8tatistics, 


1950 figvr-es provided in advance of publication by 
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rates had declined by about four-fifths 
to 49 and 40 per 1,000, respectively, 
but they were still 63 and 74 per cent 
higher than the corresponding white 
rates. In 1950, 20,500 Negro infants 
died before reaching their first birth- 
day. If the Negro babies born in that 
year had been subject to the white in- 
fant mortality rate, 12,500, or 39 per 
cent fewer, would have died. The de- 
cline in the Negro infant mortality rate 
has been continuous; for the 1940-50 
period alone there was a decline of 
about 40 per cent. 

At the older ages there was little 
convergence of Negro male and white 
male rates, and improvement for Ne- 
gro males, as for white males, was 
progressively smaller with increasing 
age. At ages 20-44, 40-44, and 60-64, 
the Negro male rates and the white 
male rates were farther apart in 1950 
than in 1900, but the former were 
well below their 1900 level. The per 
cent declines for these groups were 
71, 44, and 10, respectively. Between 
1940 and 1950 there was a considerable 
convergence of the rates at ages 20- 
24 and 40-44, but differences at these 
ages still exceeded 100 per cent at the 
end of the decade. The pattern of 
secular changes and of variation from 
white rates, for Negro female age- 
specific death rates, was essentially the 
same as for Negro male rates. In 
getieral, however, the declines between 
1900 and 1950, and the excess of the 
Negro rate over the white rate in 1950, 
were somewhat greater. 

Life Expectancy. It is of some 
interest to consider the effect of the 
reductions in death rates just described 
on the chances for survival and on life 
expectancy. Changes in survival rates 
and life expectancy are of different 
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magnitude (even relatively) from 
changes in death rates, and are of more 
direct significance in interpreting pop- 
ulation changes. 

The reduction of Negro death rates 
has meant a considerable addition to 
the number of years of life lived by the 
average newborn Negro child. In 
1900-02, the expectation of life at birth 
of Negro males in the Original Death 
Registration States was 32.5 years, or 
16 years less than for white males. 
(See Table VII.) The number of years 
of life added was so much greater for 
Negroes in the subsequent half century 
that by 1950 the difference in life 
expectation at birth was reduced to 
about 7 years. Twenty-seven years 
were added to the life expectation of 
Negro males in this 50-year period, as 
compared with the much smaller but 
still impressive addition of 18 years to 
the life expectancy of white males, 
These increases brought the Negro 
male figure to 59.2 years and the white 
male figure to 66.6 years in 1950. The 
last decade saw an important part of 
the narrowing of the Negro-white dif- 
ference occur: Seven years were added 
for Negroes and four years for whites 
in this period. Changes in the life 
expectancy at birth of Negro females 
were similar to those of Negro males. 
The addition of 28 years of life be- 
tween 1900-02 and 1950 brought the 
life expectation of newborn Negro girls 
from 85.0 years in 1900-02 to 63.2 
years in 1950 and reduced the Negro- 
white difference from 16 years to 9 
years, 

The expectancy values for Negroes 
at the higher ages differ much less 
from the corresponding figures for 
whites than the values: at birth, but 


the differences have not been reduced 
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TABLE VII 
Lire Expectancy at SELECTED AGES, BY RACE AND SEx: 1900-02, 1939-41, anv 1950 


FeeSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSessssssssssss UU 
Male 





Female 





Period and age Nonwhite* 


White* 


Excess 
of white 
value 
(years) 


Excess 
of white 
value 
(years) Nonwhite! White? 





48.2 
42.2 
27.7 
14.4 


32.5 
35.1 
23.1 
12.6 


62.8 
47.8 
30.0 
15.1 


52.3 
39.5 
25.1 
14.4 


66.6 

49.7 

31.4 

15.9 
Increase in expectation 


at birth (years) 
1900 to 1950 
1940 to 1950 


18.4 
38 


51.1 


43.8 
29.2 


132 


16.1 
6.9 
48 
1.6 


35.0 
36.9 
24.4 
13.6 


15.7 
7.1 
4.6 
1.8 


11.7 
9.4 


67.3 
51.4 
33.3 
17.0 


55.6 
42.0 
27.2 
16.1 


10.5 
8.3 
49 
0.7 


72.4 
54.9 


63.2 
47.3 
30.4 
17.7 


28.2 


7.6 5.1 





1Nonwhite tables are as follows: Negroes, Original Registration States, 1900-02; Negroes, 
United States, 1939-41; and Nonwhites, United States, 1950. 

21900-02 tables for Original Registration States; 1939-41 and 1950 tables for United States. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States Life Tables, Washington, U. S. Government 


Printing Office, 1921 and 1936. 

National Office of Vital Statistics. 
as much. For example, at age 20, the 
1900-02 difference for males was 7.1 
years and the 1950 difference was 5.7 
years; at age 40, the corresponding 
figures are 4.6 and 3.9. On the other 
hand, the differences for females at 
these ages appear to have increased 
slightly. 

In spite of the marked increase in 
the longevity of Negroes during the 
last half century and the last decade, 
their life expectancy still lags behind 
that of white persons by about two 
decades. Thus, the life expectancy at 
birth for Negro males in 1950 (59.2 


years) is about the same as for white 


1950 figures provided in advance of publication by 


males in 1929-31 (59.1 years). Like- 
wise, the Negro female figure in 1950 
(63.2 years) is only slightly better 
than the 1929-31 white female figure 
(62.7 years). 


Cause of Death. The reductions in 
the death rates of Negroes described 
above are “composed” in part of strik- 
ing declines in the death rates for 
the diseases, 
pneumonia and influenza, and nephritis. 
These remain leading causes of death 


tuberculosis, venereal 


among Negroes today, however, to- 
gether with cancer, cerebral hemor- 
rhage, diseases of the heart, diseases 
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peculiar to early infancy, accidents, 
and homicide. 

A comparison of Negro-white differ- 
ences in death rates for these and 
other important causes of death should 
afford an indication as to the areas 
where Negro rates are lagging and 
where community effort may most ef- 
fectively be expended in the reduction 
of Negro mortality. Table VIII shows 
the ratio of the Negro to the white 
death rate in 1950 for the various 
causes of death, grouped according to 
major classes.” 

The highest ratio—12 to 1 for males 
and 8 to 1 for females—is for homicide. 
Part of the problem of Negro-white 
mortality differences is not “medical” 
at all, therefore, but rather “socio- 
legal.” Of the other classes of deaths 
due to violence, accidents are relatively 
more frequent for Negroes—the effect 
largely of employment in more hazard- 
ous occupations—and suicide less fre- 
quent. 

Among the important causes of death 
for which Negro males show large ex- 
cesses are several which are commonly 
associated with low income, limited 
education, lack of personal care, and 
an inadequate public health program, 
and which community effort and pres- 
ent medical knowledge could practic- 
ally eliminate or prevent: tuberculosis 


_ The rates shown in the table are not ad- 
justed for differences in the age distribution 
of Negroes and whites. Because the Negro 
population is “younger,” the Negro-white 
ratio of rates for diseases which principally 
affect young persons would be reduced by 
such adjustment and the ratio for diseases 
which principally affect older persons would 
be increased by it. 

Comparison of rates is also affected by 
differences in the completeness and accu- 
racy of the reporting of cause of death. 
The greater extent of faulty diagnosis of 
cause of death for Negroes is suggested by 
the relatively large death rate for “symp- 
toms, senility, and ill-defined conditions.” 
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(2.99),” venereal diseases (4.18), other 
infective and parasitic diseases, in- 
cluding smallpox, measles, whooping 
cough, and typhoid fever (1.94), and 
diseases of the respiratory system, in- 
cluding pneumonia, and 
bronchitis (1.76). Negro male rates 
are also higher for certain other causes 
which are much less subject to control: 
nephritis and nephrosis (2.09), cere- 
bral hemorrhage, embolism, and throm- 
bosis (1.19), and certain diseases 
peculiar to early infancy (1.93). For 
several important causes the Negro 
male and the white male rates are 
about the same: rheumatic fever and 
chronic rheumatic heart disease (1.02), 
diseases of the digestive system, includ- 
ing stomach ulcers, appendicitis, hernia, 
cirrhosis, and gastroenteritis (1.10), 
and congenital malformations (0.95). 
Finally, for several other important 
causes, including many of the so-called 
degenerative diseases of later life, the 
white male rate is higher: diabetes 
(0.78), heart disease, (0.80), other dis- 
eases of the circulatory system (0.73), 
and neoplasms, including cancer (0.72). 
The Negro-white differences in the 
death rates of females for the leading 
causes of death are roughly the same 
as for males, though the Negro excess 
for females is notably larger for tuber- 
culosis and venereal diseases and not- 
ably smaller for homicide, and the Ne- 
gro “deficit” is somewhat smaller for 
diabetes and diseases of the heart. 
These ratios suggest the direction in 
which the “cause system” of Negro 
mortality may shift in the years to 
Throughout life, deaths due to 


influenza, 


come, 


*The number in parentheses represents 
the ratio of the Negro to the white crude 
death rate for the cause named. 
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infective and parasitic diseases, and to 
respiratory diseases, make up a larger 
proportion of all deaths for Negroes 
than for whites. As they are further 
reduced or eliminated, cancer, heart 
disease, and diabetes may well assume 
greater importance as causes of death.” 

Maternal and Fetal Mortality. Puer- 
peral diseases are still an important 
cause of death among Negro women; 
for white women, they have become a 
virtually minor cause. The maternal 
mortality rate” for Negro women in 
1950 was 20.7 per 10,000 live births as 
compared with 6.0 for white women; 
thus, the Negro rate was about 314 
times higher. There has been a 
widening of the race difference in the 
last decade in spite of a tremendous 
reduction in the Negro rate. The Ne- 
gro rate was only about twice as high 
as the white rate in 1940; then the 
Negro figure was about 57. 

The nature, causes, and extent of 
maternal mortality are closely related 
to those for fetal mortality. Although 
the available data on fetal mortality are 
probably subject to appreciable under- 
statement, they will serve to provide at 
least an approximate picture of its ex- 
tent. In 1949 the “reported” fetal 
death ratio” for Negroes was nearly 
twice as high as the ratio for whites— 
“For a detailed analysis of causes of 
death according to age, for Negroes and 
whites, based on 1939-41 data, see: Louis 
I. Dublin, A. J. Lotka, and M. Spiegelman, 
Length of Life, New York, Ronald Press 
Company, chapter 5 

*The maternal mortality rate represents 
the number of deaths due to deliveries and 
complications of pregnancy, childbirth, and 
the puerperium, per 10,000 live births. The 
rates cited have been adjusted for under- 
registration of births and for the change 
in the cause-of-death classification in 1948. 

*The fetal death ratio is defined as the 
number of fetal deaths for which the period 
of gestation was stated to be 20 weeks or 


more or was not stated, per 1,000 live 
births. 
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34.6 per 1,000 live births as compared 
with 17.5. The difference was about 
the same in 1940, when the rates were 
approximately 40 per cent higher. 
The excess of Negro maternal and 
fetal mortality is associated with the 
fact that Negro mothers have their 
births at shorter intervals and have 
relatively more births of the very high 
birth orders or at the extreme ages of 
childbearing, where fetal death ratios 
and maternal mortality rates are char- 
acteristically highest. The rapid in- 
crease in the proportion of babies born 
in hospitals and the wider use of pre- 
natal and postnatal obstetrical care, 
characteristic of the last decade, is ex- 
pected to continue, with consequent re- 
ductions in the maternal and fetal mor- 
tality rates. There is no assurance, 
however, that the Negro-white differ- 
ences in the rates will diminish in the 
near future. It is to be noted that 
maternal and fetal mortality are impor- 
tant for their effect on population 
growth since they serve to depress the 
birth rate both directly and indirectly. 
Geographic and Residence Varia- 
tions. The mortality of Negroes varies 
from one part of the country to an- 
other. This variation may be illus- 
trated by the following data on the 
infant mortality rate in 1949, by geo- 
graphic divisions as shown in Table IX. 
The Negro rate varied from 38 in 
the Pacific Division to 62 in the Moun- 
tain Division. The rates for the other 
divisions were in the forties—the lower 
forties for the divisions in the North 
and the upper forties for the divisions 
in the South. Negro rates consistently 
exceeded white rates by a considerable 
percentage, ranging from 35 per cent 
in the East South Central Division to 
70 per cent in the Mountain Division. 
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TABLE X 











—————— 
Infant mortality 
rate, 1949* 





Per cent 








Negro White excess of 

Division Negro rate 
United States.... 46.8 28.9 62 
New England ..... 41.9 253 66 


Middle Atlantic.... 43.5 258 69 
East North Central 41.5 26.9 54 
West North Central 42.4 26.1 62 
South Atlantic..... 48.0 30.6 57 
East South Central 49.2 36.5 35 
West South Central 49.7 36.2 37 
Mountain ......... 61.6 36.2 70 
38.0 25.9 47 





Deaths per 1,000 popula- 
tion, 1950* 








Per cent 
excess of, 
nonwhite 

Area Nonwhite White rate 





All aveas:........ 11.2 9.5 18 


Crt Poi cisco 12.0 10.4 15 
100,000 and over. 11.4 10.6 8 
25,000 to 100,000. 12.3 10.1 22 
10,000 to 25,000.. 12.9 98 32 
2,500 to 10,000... 14.5 10.6 37 

ROAR ooo fac cess: 10.0 8.1 23 











*Based on the April 1, 1950, population as 
rated, and death statistics classified by 














*Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births 
in each race group. Rates have not been ad- 
justed for underregistration of deaths or 
births. Based on data in: National Office of 
Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1949, Part IT. 


This wide variation in the level of the 
Negro rate and in its excess over the 
white rate suggests wide variation in 
the development and application of 
methods of preventing infant mortality 
and the possibility of considerable fur- 
ther reduction in Negro rates. 


The small city presents an especially 
serious health problem. Crude death 
rates for city-size classes in 1950 show 
increases as the size of the city de- 
creases; on the other hand, the rate 
for rural areas is more favorable than 
the rate for large cities, as shown in 
the following table :” 





“Adjustment for differences in age com- 
position and for possible underreporting of 
deaths should increase the differences be- 
tween the Negro and white rates and be- 
tween the rates for city-size classes, and 
reduce the differences between the rates for 
the total urban and rural populations. 


place of residence, provided by the Nat. Office 
of Vital Statistics in advance of publication in 
Vital Statistics of the United States, 1959. 
The areas are defined as in the 1940 Census. 


The rural rate was 10.0, as compared 
with 14.5 for cities of 2,500 to 10,000 
inhabitants. White rates were uni- 
formly lower than Negro rates.” 
Some Sociological Considerations. It 
is often assumed that the excess of the 
Negro over the white death rate can 
be completely eliminated because it re- 
sults entirely from the more unfavor- 
able conditions under which Negroes 
generally live, rather than from any 
genetic or racial weakness. This prop- 
osition has not been proved nor is it 
readily capable of proof. At this state, 
it is probably too sweeping. On the 


*The comparisons made here and earlier 
between the Negro and white mortality 
rates and their trends are affected by the 
differences in the geographic and residence 
distributions of the two races, and by the 
differences in the death rates for geographic 
and residence areas. For example, since 
there has been a more marked decline in 
the last 20 years in the proportion of the 
Negro population living in rural areas than 
of the white population, the decrease in 
Negro mortality in this period, adjusted 
for this residence shift, would be greater 
than the observed figures indicate. 
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other side, some writers hold that the 
races vary in their susceptibility to 
certain diseases and in their ability to 
ward off or delay their lethal effects. 
For example, it has been maintained 
that Negroes have not been in contact 
with tuberculosis long enough to devel- 
op a racial immunity through the forces 
of natural selection. The great excess 
of Negro fetal mortality may appear 
to some at first blush to be a strong 
argument in favor of the supremacy of 
biological over social factors in Ne- 
gro mortality since, presumably, at 
this early stage of life environmental 
influences could not have had any great 
effect. As pointed out earlier, such 
general biological factors as age of 
mother and order of birth of the child 
play an important part in the higher 
Negro fetal mortality rates; but even 
if the effect of these factors is elimin- 
ated, the Negro rates are higher. It 
should be evident, however, that the 
chances for survival to birth of an un- 
born child depend only partly on its 
hereditary vitality; they also depend 
on the extent and quality of the pre- 
natal care received by its mother and 
on the general state of the mother’s 
health, which is importantly affected 
by the circumstances under which the 
mother has lived. 

Even though some combination of 
environmental and genetic factors may 
be necessary to explain Negro-white 
mortality differences, it is suggested 
here that the former play by far the 
most dominant role and could account 
for almost all, if not all, of the ob- 
served differences between Negro and 
white death rates. The sharp decline 
in Negro death rates since at least 
1900, their general convergence with 
white rates in this period, and the 
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appreciable geographic and residence 
variations in the level of Negro mor- 
tality and in Negro-white differences 
are consistent with this hypothesis. 
The Negro rates are higher for mater- 
nal, infant, and fetal mortality and for 
several causes of death which are dis- 
tinctively associated with a lower level 
of living and a less favorable environ- 
ment. On the average, the circum- 
stances under which Negroes live are 
less favorable for maintaining health 
and for producing and rearing healthy 
offspring. Some of the specific ele- 
ments in this picture which may be 
noted are: greater population density 
in Negro neighborhoods, with less ade- 
quate recreational and medical facili- 
ties; less adequate housing, including 
greater crowding and fewer sanitary 
facilities; less ability to purchase ade- 
quate preventive and therapeutic medi- 
cal care; less adequate diet; greater 
ignorance of, and less frequent practice 
of, good personal hygiene; more fre- 
quent employment in physically ardu- 
ous and hazardous occupations; and the 
relative youth of many Negro mothers 
and greater family disorganization, 
with greater illegitimacy and irregular 
living.” The problem of education 
would seem to be almost as great as 


*A discussion of some of the social and 
economic factors affecting the fetal and 
infant mortality of Negroes in cities is 
given in: Alfred Yankauer, Jr. “The Re- 
lationship of Fetal and Infant Mortality to 


Residential Segregation,’ The American 
Sociological Review, 15(5) :644-648, O 
1950. For a brief discussion of some of 
the socio-economic factors in tuberculosis, 
see the article by Howard M. Payne in 
The Journal of Negro Education, Year' 

No. 18. A more careful and detailed anal- 
ysis of the role of environmental factors ia 
tuberculosis mortality is given by: Julian 
H. Lewis, The Biology of the Negro, 
Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1942, 
pp. 99-154. This volume considers the rela- 
tive roles of genetic and environmental fac- 
tors in several important causes of death. 
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that of raising income levels and im- 
proving living conditions. Any racial 
susceptibility to a particular illness can 
often be largely overcome, or at 
least mitigated, by giving special atten- 
tion to the problem and making en- 
vironmental conditions especially favor- 
able.” Finally, even granting a bio- 
logical. basis for some of the Negro- 
white differences in mortality, it does 
not appear that the irreducible mini- 
mum in the differences has been 
achieved.” 


TRENDS IN IMMIGRATION 


Just as for the white population, im- 
migration has played a rather minor 
role in the growth of the Negro pop- 


"This may apply also to the adverse 
effect of such general biological factors as 
age of mother and birth order in fetal and 
maternal mortality. Moreover, secular 
changes in the age and birth order patterns 
of Negro child-bearing may contribute to a 
reduction in such mortality. 

"It seems highly desirable to remind the 
reader, before he “leaves” mortality, of the 
need for viewing Negro-white mortality 
differences in proper social perspective. Ne- 
gro-white differences in mortality represent 
only one of several important types of 
group differences in mortality in our society. 
For example, in 1950 male and female life 
expectation differed by 5.7 years. If past 
trends continue, the differences between the 
sexes will widen and the differences between 
the races will narrow. One of our more 
serious social problems—widowhood—could 
be mitigated by greater effort in this area. 
Geographic differences are also great. Life 
expectancy of white males and white fe- 
males in 1939-41 was nine years less in the 
worst state than in the best state. There 
are also notable differences in mortality 
between cities of different sizes, occupational 
groups, and marital classes. 

Another caution is desirable. Because of 
the possible role of biological factors in 
Negro-white mortality differences and the 

reater random variations in small num- 

s, some large percentage differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites are to be ex- 
pected as white death rates reach very low 
levels. _At this point, percentage compari- 
sons with white rates are of questionable 
validity and value, and attention should be 
directed principally to the absolute level of 
the Negro rate. 
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ulation of continental United States in 
the last several decades.” A classifica- 
tion by race is not given in the official 
immigration data for all classes of im- 
migrants; but, on the basis of these 
data, it would appear that there was 
a net immigration of roughly 50,000 
Negroes and 150,000 nonwhites into 
continental United States between 1940 
and 1950. Total net immigration 
amounted to 1.8 million.” 

Census data on the “foreign born,” 
and on the “native” population classi- 
fied by state, territory, or possession 
of birth, provide a more satisfactory 
basis for measuring historical trends 
in the net immigration of Negroes.” 
The numbers of foreign-born Negroes 
and of Puerto-Rican-born Negroes, the 
principal type of “native” Negro im- 


™Alien immigration from outside the 
Western hemisphere and from the colonial 
areas in the Western hemisphere is severely 
restricted by a fixed annual quota of about 
154,000. Other aliens may come for a 
temporary period, however, in connection 
with business, recreation, or study, and 
citizens (including natives of our territories 
and possessions) may come and go freely. 
See the 1952 Annual Report of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U. S. 
Department of Justice. 

“This figure covers aliens who made 
permanent changes of residence (“immi- 
grant and emigrant aliens”), aliens who 
made temporary changes of residence 
(“nonimmigrant and nonemigrant aliens”), 
foreign contract laborers, and citizens. See 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current Pop- 
ulation Reports, Series P-25, No. 71, April 
1, 1953, pp. 2-3. 

“The Census Bureau employs a “legal” 
rather than a “demographic” definition of 
nativity in that it counts persons born in the 
territories and possessions of the United 
States in the native population of continental 
United States. In order to secure an ac- 
curate indication of the number of Negro 
immigrants on the basis of census data, it 
is necessary to supplement the census count 
of foreign-born Negroes with data on Ne- 
groes born in the territories and possessions 
of the United States, primarily Puerto Rico. 
However, the vast majority of the Puerto 
Rican immigrants—92 per cent—were classi- 
fied as white in the 1950 Census. 
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migrant, for recent census years are 


shown in Table XI.” 
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has remained small. It is estimated, 
on the basis of the official immigration 


TABLE XI 








Negroes born outside continental United States* 





Number 


Increase over preceding date 





Foreign- 


born 


Puerto- 
Rican- 
born 


Puerto- 
Rican- 


born 


Foreign- 


Total born 





20,336 
40,339 
73,803 
98,620 
83,941 
113,842 


96 
173 
2,517 
11,132 
9,202** 
17,475** 


+20,080 
+35,808 
+33,432 
—16,609 
+38,174 


+77 
42,344 
+8,615 
—1,930 
+8,273 


+20,003 
+33,464 
+24,817 
—14,679 
+29,901 





*Source: Various decennial census reports. 
**Figures relate to total nonwhite, but virtually all are Negroes. 


The series shows a generally con- 
tinuous, small immigration of Negroes 
over the last half century, with a net 


increase in the number of immigrant 


Negroes of approximately 38,000 dur- 


ing the 1940-1950 decade. Similar 


figures indicate a net increase of 92,000 
in the number of immigrant nonwhites. 


It is very roughly estimated on this 
basis (allowing for deaths) that there 
was a net immigration of 57,000 Ne- 
groes and 130,000 nonwhites during 
the 1940-1950 decade. 

Since 1950 the flow of Negro im- 


migrants has continued, but the volume 


“The vast majority of the relatively few 
Negro immigrants of this century have 
come from the Americas and the Caribbean 
area, especially the British West Indies and 
Puerto Rico. Hence, they are mainly of 
two general types: English-speaking, Pro- 
testant aliens and Spanish-speaking, Catholic 
citizens; both groups have settled largely in 
New York City. Detailed statistics on the 
characteristics of the Puerto Ricans in con- 
tinental United States, based on the 1950 
Census, have been published in: U. S. 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Pop- 
ulation : 1950, Puerto Ricans in Continental 
United States, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1953. 


data, that only about 10,000 Negro 
“net immigrants” came here in the two 
years between July 1950 and June 


1952. 
GrowTH PRrRosPEcTs 


General Method. Forecasting future 
population size and composition is al- 
ways a risky venture, but it is especial- 
ly so in the present instance because 
of the inadequacies of the basic data 
on the Negro population and the cur- 
rent considerable uncertainty regarding 
the future course of the birth rate. 
Careful computation should serve bet- 
ter than mere speculation, however. 
Projections of the Negro population 
classified by age and sex, for 1962— 
and the corresponding projections for 
the non-Negro population—have been 
prepared by the writer especially for 
this article. 

The general method used to obtain 
the projections was a variation of the 
conventional “cohort-survival” method. 
First, the latest official estimates of the 


nonwhite and white populations of the 













United States, including armed forces 
overseas, Classified by age and sex— 
those for July 1, 1952"—were carried 
forward to July 1, 1957, and then to 
July 1, 1962, by use of projected 5- 
year life table survival rates, represent- 
ing the proportion of each 5-year age 
group expected to survive an additional 
five years. Assumed birth rates for each 
age group of mother were then applied 
to the expected numbers of women of 
childbearing age to obtain future num- 
bers of births. Next, a small addition 
to the population was made to allow 
for the net contribution of future im- 
migration. Negro estimates and pro- 
jections for each age group were then 
developed from the nonwhite figures 
for 1952 and 1962 by use of the 1950 
Census proportions of Negroes among 
nonwhites in each age group and by use 
of birth statistics classified by race for 
1950. Finally, the differences between 
the Negro and nonwhite estimates and 
projections were combined with the cor- 
responding white figures to obtain esti- 
mates and projections of the non-Ne- 
gro population. 

Mortality, Natality, and Migration 
Assumptions and Prospects. On the 
basis of the earlier analysis, it is an- 
ticipated that mortality rates for Ne- 
groes and whites will continue to fall 
rapidly during the next decade. More- 
over, it is believed that a reasonable 
guide as to the approximate degree of 
improvement to occur in this period is 
provided by the events of the last dec- 
ade, Specifically, it has been assumed 
in the projections that mortality rates 
at each age would decline at the same 





en S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
opulation Reports, Series P-25, No. 73, 
Je 16, 1953. 
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average annual rate as in the 1940-1950 
decade.” 

The improvement shown in the age- 
specific mortality rates of Negro males 
between 1952 and 1962 generally de- 
clines with increasing age, ranging 
from about 5 or 6 per cent per year 
for most ages under 35 to a fraction of 
a per cent for most ages over 55. The 
pattern of improvement in female rates 
is roughly the same as for males, but 
the amount of improvement is general- 
ly greater, reaching 8 per cent per 
year in the ‘teens. Under the assump- 
tion made, the infant mortality rate 
would be about 28 for Negro boys and 
about 23 for Negro girls in 1962. 


These were approximately the respec- 
tive rates for white boys and white 


girls in 1950. Negro infant mortality 
rates in 1962 would continue to exceed 
the corresponding white rates by more 


than 50 per cent. 
According to the mortality projec- 


tions, a newborn Negro male may ex- 
pect an average future lifetime of 65.4 


The official U. S. life tables for 1939- 
1941 and 1950 were used for this purpose. 
The actual computations were carried out in 
terms of 5-year death rates, the complements 
of 5-year survival rates, by an approximate 
procedure. The rates were first projected 
to 1955 and 1960, the central dates of the 
5-year periods 1952-1957 and 1957-1962, and 
then used to compute the survivors of the 
1952 population in 1957 and 1962. Finally, 
the rates were extended to 1962 to obtain 
summary measures of mortality 10 years 
from the base date. 

The general procedure for projecting 
mortality described here has been used in 
three recent publications presenting projec- 
tions of mortality rates in the United 
States: Harold F. Dorn, “Prospects for 
Further Declines in Mortality Rates,” 
Human Biology,: 24(4) :235-261, December 
1952; U. S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 43, 
August 10, 1950; and Social Security Ad- 
ministration, [Illustrative United States Pop- 
ulation Projections, by Robert J. Myers and 
i650" Rasor, Actuarial Study No. 33, N 
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years in 1962 and a newborn Negro 
female an average future lifetime of 
70.0 years. Shortly, if past trends 
continue, little of the apparently vast 
discrepancy between Negro and white 
life expectation indicated by the figures 
for 1900 will remain. On this basis, 
the life expectancy at birth of Negro 
males and white males in 1962 will dif- 
fer by only 4.6 years; the figures for 
females will differ by 7.2 years. 

The 
tality envisaged here will mean 3820,- 
000 fewer lives lost during the 1952- 
1962 decade than if the 1950 rates 


continued to prevail. This represents 


improvements in Negro mor- 


a reduction of 16 per cent in the num- 
ber of deaths which would occur. If, 
moreover, Negroes were to experience 
during the 1952-1962 decade the lower 
age-specific mortality rates anticipated 
for whites rather than those assumed 
here, they would have 520,000, or 33 
per cent, fewer deaths during this 
period. 

No trend is in the birth 
rates of recent years, and there is some 
indication of stability at the present 
high level. The 1948-1952 average 
is about the same as the 1952 level, 
for example. For this reason and in 
view of the considerable disagreement 
among demographers as to the future 
course of the birth rate, it seemed 
best for the present purpose simply to 
evaluate the effect on future population 
growth of a continuation of present 
rates.” Specifically, it was assumed in 
the computations that the age-specific 
birth rates of Negroes and whites in 


“The preparation of only one series of 
projections of births represents a conces- 
sion to convenience and limited time. It 
would have been preferable to develop 
several alternative series of births in order 
to illustrate possible variations in future 
population size. 


evident 
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1952 would prevail for the next dec. 
These rates are, in general, be- 
low the highest postwar level but 
higher than any prewar level since 
about 1926 or 1925. 

Although the assumption of unchang- 
ing birth rates at the present level 
implies a continuation of very favor- 
able economic conditions, it is felt that 


ade.” 


the assumption is a possible and rea- 
sonable one that may well be approxi- 
mated by future events. Factors tend- 
ing to lower the birth rate, such as 
migration from farm to city, spread 
of birth control knowledge, and im- 
proving social status may well be off- 
set by factors tending to maintain or 
raise the birth rate, such as continu- 
ing prosperity, greater economic se- 
curity, and persistence and growth of 
attitudes favoring large families. Al- 
though it would seem that the balance 
of these tendencies should have caused 
a convergence of Negro and white rates 
in the decade of the forties, such con- 
vergence did not occur. There is no 
assurance that it will occur in the near 
future either. 

The volume of future immigration of 
Negroes into the United States, as 
of whites, will depend on the laws 
governing immigration, the state of in- 
ternational relations, and economic 
conditions at home and abroad. If 


peace prevails, the main determinent of 


Negro immigration will be the state 
of prosperity in the United States. 
Since the latter cannot be predicted 


“The “recorded” age-specific birth rates 
for 1950 were adjusted to the 1952 level by 
use of estimates of the female population 
distributed by age for July 1, 1952, and the 
total numbers of births estimated for 1952. 
It is estimated that in 1952 the crude birth 
rate and the total fertility rate of Negroes 
exceeded the corresponding white rates by 
37 percent and 25 percent, respectively. 
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with any great success, it is not pos- 
sible to predict the volume of future 
migration with any exactness. On the 
basis Of an optimistic economic out- 
look, it is anticipated that Negro im- 
migrants will continue to come to the 
United States, though in smal] num- 
bers, as in the recent past. In com- 
puting the population projections given 
here, arbitrary allowances for migra- 
tion have been made on the basis of 
data for recent years. It was assumed 
specifically that there would be a net 
immigration of 5,000 Negroes per year 
after July 1, 1952, a net immigration 
of 10,000 nonwhites, and a total net 
immigration of 200,000." These fig- 
ures correspond roughly to the average 
annual amounts of immigration of these 
groups during the 1940-1950 decade. 
On the basis of this assumption, 50,000 
Negroes would enter the United States 
during the 1952-1962 period and the 


total net contribution to population 


growth, including the natural increase 


of the immigrants, would be 61,500. 


The 
projections of the Negro population 
for 1962 resulting from the particular 
assumptions made are shown in Table 
XII; figures for 1952 are given for 
comparison. 
that these projections depend on the 
assumptions that 1952 birth rates will 
continue unchanged and that mortality 
tates will continue to decline as in the 
1940-1950 decade. 
great difficulty in forecasting births, 


Population Growth Prospects. 


It must be emphasized 


Because of the 


“In the computations, the “net immi- 
grants” were assumed to have the age-sex 
composition of “net immigrants” to the 
United States during 1950-1951, the last 
fiscal” year for which data were con- 
veniently available. The migrants were as- 
sumed to have the age-specific birth rates 
and death rates of the resident population of 
the same race in the United States. 
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deviations from these assumed trends 
will probably have greatest effect on 
the projections of total population, the 
number of young children, and the 
median age. The projection of the 
number of children under 10 years of 
age, which depends wholly on the pro- 
jection of births, may be in error by 
more than 20 per cent, particularly in 
the way of overstating the true num- 
ber. 

According to the assumptions made, 
the Negro population would increase 
from 15,820,000 to 19,527,000, that is, 
by about 3.7 million or 23 per cent, 
in the 10-year period from 1952 to 
1962. At the same time, the non- 
Negro population would increase by 
16 per cent. 
~~ On the basis of the projections, the 
Negro population would continue to 
have an appreciable excess of females. 
The number of Negro males per 100 
Negro females (the sex ratio), now 
rather low at 94.7 in 1952, would rise 
only slightly to 95.0 in 1962. The 
rise results largely from the assump- 
tion of a high birth rate, with its sur- 
plus of males. The tendency for the 
sex ratio to increase on this account 
is offset in part, however, by the as- 
sumption that male and female death 
rates will continue to diverge. Accord- 
ing to the projections, the non-Negro 
population would maintain its more fa- 
vorable balance of the sexes, with a 
sex ratio of 98.4 in 1962. The sex 
ratios at the older ages in the Negro 
population would fall sharply in the 
next decade, reflecting the greater lon- 
gevity of women than of men and 
the consequent increase in widowhood. 

There will be considerable age varia- 
tion in the rate of increase of the 


Negro population between 1952 and 
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TABLE XII 
ESTIMATES AND PROJECTIONS OF THE NEGRO PopuULATION OF CONTINENTAL UNITED Sratts, 
IncLupING ARMED Forces OVERSEAS, BY AGE AND SEx: Jury 1, 1952 anp 1962 
(Population in thousands) 








Males per 


Total Male Female 100 females 





Percentage 
change, 
1962 1952-1962 


+23.4* 
+28.8* 
+48.7 
+ 6.2 
+ 69 
+12.1 
+27.5 
+28.7 
+33.1 


1952 1962. 1952 1962 1952 1962 


1952 


15,820 19,527* 

4-908" 

3,985 
2,655 
2,441 
2,157 
1,679 
978 
725 
23.1* 


Age 





95.0" 
100.9* 


9,512* 
2,465* 
1,998 
1,313 
1,147 
1,003 
793 
464 
328 
22.1% 


8,125 10,015* 94.7 
1,901 2,442* 100.4 
1,351 1,987 
1,321 1,342 
1,217 1,294 
1,001 1,154 
664 886 
384 513 
287 397 
26.2 24.1* 


7,695 
1,908 
1,330 
1,180 
1,068 
923 
653 
376 
258 
25.1 


Under 10 years 
10 to 19 years 
20 to 29 
30 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 
60 to 69 
70 years 
Median age (years) 25.7 








*The projections for 1962 shown here are only approximately consistent with the popula- 
tion projections (Series A and B) published by the U.S. Bureau of the Census in Current 
Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 78 (Ag 21, 1953). The present series was prepared in- 
dependently, prior to the official series, and employs somewhat different assumptions. For a 
statement of the method and assumptions used in preparing the projections shown in the 
table, see the text, pages 274-277. An asterisk (*) indicates those projections which are 
subject to large error because they include, or are based on, projections of births. 

Each population estimate has been independently rounded to the nearest thousand from 
figures computed to the last digit; hence, the sums of parts shown may differ slightly from 
the totals shown. Medians, percentages, and sex ratios are based on unrounded absolute 


numbers. 


1962. The most striking change—an 
increase of nearly 50 per cent—is ex- 
pected to occur among teen-agers; the 
survivors of the very large birth “co- 
horts” of 1942-1952 will be replacing 
the small “cohorts” of 1932-1942. In 
contrast, the 20-29 and 30-39-year 


groups will show small increases, only 


6 or 7 per cent. Changes in the older 
age groups will generally increase with 
increasing age, the 70-and-over group 
growing nearly three times as fast as 
the 40-49-year group. 
the assumptions made, the number of 
Negroes 60 years and over will increase 
by nearly one-third, from 1.3 million 
to 1.7 million. Much has already been 


According to 


said elsewhere about the rapid cur- 
rent and prospective increase in the 
number of aged persons, the attendant 
social and personal problems, and the 
need for community action. The pro- 
jections indicate that in terms mere- 
ly of rates of population increase, the 
problem will intensify too roughly the 
same degree for Negroes as for whites. 

Enrollment of Negro children in 
elementary school and high school is 
expected to show sharp increases dur- 
ing the next decade. Increases in the 
percentages of children and youth en- 
rolled may supplement the effect of 
the large increases anticipated in the 
population of elementary and_ high 





®& 
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school age. Children 7 to 18 years 
of age, who may be taken to repre- 
gent the elementary-school-age group, 
will show a gain of about 55 per cent, 
the youths 14 to 17 years of age— 
the high-school-age group—a gain of 
45 per cent. The college-age group— 
18 to 21 years—will grow more slowly, 
only about 23 per cent. 

If present birth rates continue, the 
Negro population will become “young- 
er” between 1952 and 1962; the pro- 
jections imply a decline in the median 
age from 25.7 years to 28.1 years. 
The effect of the high birth rate as- 
sumed for the next decade appears to 
outweigh the effect of increased longev- 
ity and of increases in the number of 
births in past decades. The projections 
show a widening of the gap between 
the Negro median age and the non- 
Negro median age from 5 years in 
1952 to 7 years in 1962. 

It may be noted, finally, with re- 
spect to the relative growth prospects 
of the two race groups, that the num- 
bers of Negroes and whites in the 
United States are expected to main- 
tain approximately their present bal- 
ance for some time to come, though 
the proportion of Negroes may increase 
slightly. In spite of the fact that 
the rate of increase projected here for 


the Negro population during the next 
decade is rather high and substantially 
higher than the rate projected for the 
non-Negro population, the rise in the 
proportion which Negroes constitute 
of the total population will be small— 
from 10.1 per cent in 1952 to 10.7 
per cent in 1962. Certainly with re- 
spect to mortality, and to a notable 
degree with respect to fertility and 
migration, the two groups have tended 
to respond in a generally similar fash- 
ion to the forces of change during 
the last few decades. In addition, the 
persistent excess of Negro fertility 
over white fertility is offset in part 
by the continuing excess of Negro 
mortality; moreover, Negro immigra- 
tion remains disproportionately small. 
It is anticipated that, in the long run, 
both the birth and death rates of Ne- 
groes will become more similar to 
those of whites than is now the case 
and, hence, that growth rates will be- 
come closer.” 


“In this connection, the amount of race 
passing is considered negligible. There is 
little or no basis for the thesis sometimes 
presented that the Negro population will 
become absorbed in the white population in 
a few centuries. See, for example, William 
M. Kephart, “Is the American Negro Be- 
coming Lighter? An Analysis of the Socio- 
logical and Biological Trends,” American 
em Review, 13 (4) :437-443, Ag 
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HAPTER V 


MARITAL STATUS AND GENERAL FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE NONWHITE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES* 


G. Franxiurm Epwarps 
Associate Professor of Sociology, Howard University 


PurposE 


In this article the marital status and 
general family characteristics of the 
white and nonwhite populations of the 
United States are compared.’ In those 
instances in which statistics are avail- 
able for the total population, but not 
for the white population, the compari- 
son is between the nonwhite and the 
total. In general, the emphasis is 
upon the period from 1940 to 1950, but 
these terminal dates are not always 
employed. This is owing in part to 
the fact that for certain of the char- 
acteristics discussed data are not yet 
available from the 1950 Census. In 
other instances, a date which goes back 
beyond 1940 has been used in order 
to indicate an important trend. 

The underlying assumption of the 
article, in accordance with the general 
orientation of this Yearbook, is that if 
the white and nonwhite populations 
have similar life conditions these will 
be reflected in a close agreement of 
~ *Acknowledgement is made of the assist- 
ance furnished by Dr. Paul C. Glick of the 
Bureau of the Census in inviting the writer’s 
attention to available census reports related 
to the subject discussed and for his coopera- 
tion in making available certain as yet un- 
published materials. 

*Much of the data on marital status and 
family characteristics collected in the Seven- 
teenth Decennial Census, especially the tabu- 
lations by color and region, are not yet 
available. It has been necessary, therefore, 
to rely heavily on the Current Population 
Reports of the Bureau of the Census. Inas- 
much as these Reports are based on sample 
surveys, some of the data presented in this 


article may vary _from reports, based on 
complete enumerations, to be published later. 


the demographic characteristics dis. 
cussed for the two groups. Expressed 
otherwise, sharp variations in the sta- 
tistics on marital status and family 
characteristics of the white and non- 
white populations may be taken as in- 
dicative of quite dissimilar life situa- 
tions. The narrowing of an existing 
variation over time is interpreted to 
mean that there is an increasing simi- 
larity in the objective life conditions 
under which the two groups live. 

While such an assumption may be 
applied in a general sense to the ares 
of family behavior, it is important to 
recognize that certain historical (tradi- 
tional) and social psychological fac- 
tors, important in the area of family 
relationships and related to the past 
experiences of the two groups, impose 
a limitation upon the conclusions which 
may be made directly from demo- 
graphic data. In this connection, it 
is regarded as fortunate that previous 
studies provide an excellent background 
for an interpretation of the data used 
in this article.” 

The specific aspects which are dis- 
cussed in the present article are: 1) 
marital status, 2) types of families and 
household relationships, 3) reproduc- 


*Special mention is made of the excellent 
analysis of the Negro family provided in the 
writings of E. Franklin Frazier, especially 
in his The Negro Family in the United 
States, Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1939, and of various articles by Paul 
C. Glick which develop numerous character- 
istics or trends in American family be 
havior. 
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tive behavior and children in families, 
and 4) other characteristics. An at- 
tempt is made to relate the findings on 
these characteristics to the subject of 
the present Yearbook. 


Marital Status: General 


There was a rather marked increase 
in the proportion of the population 14 
years of age and over enumerated as 
married in 1950 as compared with 
1940. This increase was owing mainly 
to the effect of war and high employ- 
ment rates during the 1940’s. Some 
of this increase may be regarded as 
compensations for the low marriage 
rates during the depression of the 
1980's. But, as Glick notes, “it seems 
likely that full employment and psy- 
chological factors growing out of the 
war probably deserve a large share of 
the credit for the marriage boom of 


recent years.” 


As shown by Table I, the proportion 
of the male population 14 years of age 
and over married increased from 59.7 
percent in 1940 to 67.6 per cent in 
1950. For the female population the 
comparable percentages were 59.5 and 
65.7. Conversely, the proportion of 
the total male population 14 years of 
age and over single decreased from 
34.8 per cent in 1940 to 26.2 per cent 
in 1950, while the comparable decline 
among the female population was from 
27.6 to 20.8 per cent. The tendency 
toward a larger proportion of the pop- 
lation married, noted for the decade 
1940-1950, continued a long-time trend 
which has existed since 1890. 

Though Table I shows that a decline 
in the percentage single and an in- 


‘Paul C. Glick, “Family Life and Full 
Employment,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 54: My, 1949, p. S22: 
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crease in the percentage married char- 
acterized both whites and nonwhites, 
and each of the sexes for the two 
groups, it may be noted that these 
tendencies were somewhat more pro- 
nounced for white males and females. 
Thus, to consider only the married 
group, the difference between the per- 
centages of white males enumerated as 
married in the census years 1940 and 
1950 was 8.1 as compared with 5.9 
for nonwhite males; and the differences 
for the same period for the female 
population were 6.4 for whites and 
5.1 for nonwhites. Therefore, if the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
in referring to the increase in the pro- 
portion of the population married dur- 
ing the decade, is warranted in drawing 
the conclusion that “the family in the 
nonwhite population has been material- 
ly strengthened,” it is no less sound 
to state that the family among whites 
has been “strengthened” even more. 

The larger percentages of white 
males and females married in 1950, as 
compared with nonwhite males and fe- 
males, respectively, continued a dif- 
ferential which has existed, almost 
without interruption, for each census 
period since 1890. The differences 
between the females of the two groups 
are somewhat larger, over the entire 
period, than are those for the male 
population. It should be noted, also, 
that a smaller proportion of each sex 
among the two groups was married in 
1890 than in 1950, as shown by Table 
II. 

It is not easy to account for the 
phenomena noted above. Doubtless 
many factors play a part in the per- 


““Recent Trends in the Nonwhite Popula- 
tion.” Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 33: Ap, 1952, p. 8. 
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sisting tendency for nonwhites to have 
a smaller proportion of its population 
married and larger proportion single. 
It is correct to state that the disorgani- 
zation which has characterized Negro 
family life, rooted in the experiences 
of slavery and in the later urbaniza- 
tion of the Negro population,’ as noted 
by Frazier,’ has played a significant 
part in shaping the phenomena noted. 
Doubtless the most important fact re- 
lated to the consistently smaller per- 
centage of the nonwhite population 
married is the larger proportion of non- 
whites enumerated as “widowed or 
divorced.” In each year since 1890 
there has been a larger proportion of 


SApproximately 95 per cent of nonwhite 
population is Negro. Hence, the over- 
whelming influence is that of the Negro 


group. 

‘FE. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family 
in the United States, op. cit., especially Part 
I, pp. 3-89, and Part IV, pp. 271-324. 

It is recognized that differential age dis- 
tribution for the two groups (white and 
nonwhite) and differences in sex ratios 
exert some influence on the results noted. 
But these are not regarded as quite so 
important as the influence of the percentage 
of “widowed and divorced.” It should be 
noted, for example, that in both 1940 and 
1950 a larger percentage of nonwhite than 
white, of each sex, was concentrated in the 
age category most favorable to marriage 
(20-29), while a larger proportion of the 
nonwhite population is concentrated in the 
age group 15-19 where marriage rates are 
low. It is enough to state here that the age 
specific marriage rate for this latter age 
group is higher for nonwhites than for 
whites. 

Respecting the influence of the sex ratio, 
the low Negro sex ratio (95 in 1940 and 94.3 
in 1950) is compensated to a minor extent 
by the higher sex ratio of other nonwhites 
(151.8 in 1940 and 131.7 in 1950). On the 
basis of an analysis of the relationship of 
the sex ratio and the percentage married, 
Groves and Ogburn, using data for 1920, 
concluded “that for most of the cities which 
have sex ratios between 85 and 115, an 
increase of the sex ratio of 10 increases, on 
the average, the percentage married by 1. 
A similar increase is noted for states.” E. 
R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American 

arriage and Family Relationships. New 


a Henry Holt and Company, 1928, p. 
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nonwhites than whites enumerated as 
“widowed or divorced.”” The differences 
in the percentages have been greater 
for the females of the two groups than 
for the males. This suggests, then, 
that the greater tendency to become 
divorced and the shorter life span of 
nonwhite persons, especially the male, 
have contributed heavily to the ob- 
served smaller percentages of married 


persons among nonwhites. 


Marital Status: Type of Area 


Among whites, urban males had the 
highest percentage of married males 
in 1950, followed by rural nonfarm 
males. Rural farm males had the 
lowest percentage of married persons 
of this sex. For the white female 
population the order was reversed, 
with rural females having the largest 
percentage of married females and ur- 
ban females the lowest. These statis- 
tics reflect the influence of variations 
in sex ratios, which are highest in 
rural areas and lowest in urban areas. 

In each type of area the proportion 
of the nonwhites of both sexes married 
was smaller than for the whites. More- 
over, the areal difference among non- 
whites did not show the same pattern 
as that observed for the white popula- 
tion. Rural nonfarm nonwhites had 
the smallest percentage of married per- 
sons, for each of the sexes, and the 
differential in the percentage married 
for whites and nonwhites of each sex 
was greatest for the rural nonfarm 
population. Glick observes that “the 
farm population did not contribute pro- 
portionately as much as the nonfarm 
population to the marriage boom of 
the 1940’s—or the nonwhite population 
as much as the white . . . Both the 
farm and the nonwhite population did, 
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however, contribute more than the rest 
to the boom in divorces. A part of the 
failure of farm areas to show as much 
of an increase as the average in the 
proportion married may be accounted 
for by the obscuring effects of selective 


migration from farms to nonfarm 


areas.” 

Doubtless selective migration played 
a significant part in the relatively low 
proportion of nonwhites enumerated 
as married in rural nonfarm areas. 
The migration of nonwhites from the 
rural South—the area in which they 
were most heavily concentrated in rural 
areas—was somewhat heavier for non- 
whites than for whites. For the coun- 
try as a whole the decrease in the per- 
centage of the nonwhite population in 
rural farm areas during the past decade 
was twice as large as the decrease 
among whites (14.8 and 7.2 per cent, 
respectively).’ It is likely that males 
and females alike in the age categories 
favorable to marriage migrated to ur- 
ban areas owing to job opportunities 
in cities, thus contributing to making 
the proportions married for each of 
the sexes among the two racial groups 
more alike in urban areas than in any 
other type of area. (The difference in 
the percentages of white and nonwhite 
males married in urban areas in 1950 
was 3.2 for urban areas; 8.0 for non- 
farm areas; and 3.4 for farm areas. 
For females, the respective differences 
were: urban, 2.1; rural nonfarm, 9.2; 
and rural farm, 8.6.)” 


"Paul C. Glick, op. cit., p. 523. 

*Computation based on data from Bureau 
of the Census, 1950 Census of Population: 
United States Summary (General character- 
istics) P-B1, Table 34, p. 87. 

“Calculation based on data from 


Table 46, p. 97. 


ibid, 
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Marital Status: Regions 


Table III furnishes data on the 
marital status of the total and non- 
white populations by regions. It will 
be observed in the table that the pat- 
tern of the nonwhites’ having a larger 
percentage of its population single and 
a smaller percentage married, hereto- 
fore noted for the country as a whole 
and for each type of area, holds also 
for each of the regions. 

The regional variations cannot be 
discussed in detail. It is significant to 
note that the proportions “single” and 
“married” among nonwhites varied 
most widely from the comparable pro- 
portions for the total population among 
the male population of the West. 
Doubtless this results from the heavy 
migration of young nonwhite males 
during the war, adding to an already 
existing heavy excess of nonwhite males 
in the region." This helps to explain 
the fact that the percentage of nom 
white females married in the West was 
higher than for nonwhite females of 
any of the other regions. 


Separations 


The characteristics detailed above, 
based on the marital status categories 
commonly used, provide the basis for 
an inference as to the comparative state 
of family disorganization of the white 
and nonwhite groups. The statistics 
already mentioned indicate, clearly 


11Jn each quinquennial period from 14 
years of age through 84 there was an excess 
of nonwhite males over nonwhite females 
in the West in 1950. For some categories 
the excess was rather marked. This con- 
dition was not true for the total population 


of the region. In those age groups in wh 
there was an excess of males in the total 
population, almost all, or a disproportionate 
share, was owing to the influence of non- 
white males. 
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TABLE III 


MaritTaAL STATUS OF THE TOTAL AND NONWHITE POPULATIONS 
14 Years or AGE AND Over, BY SEx AND Recion, 1950* 








Male Female 





Region and 


Population Widowed or 


Married Divorced 


Widowed or 


Total Single Married Divorced Total Single 





Northeast 
Total 


Nonwhite 


23.3 
23.3 


62.9 
60.4 


13.8 
163 


6.0 
6.7 


100.0 
100.0 


66.1 
63.3 


27.9 
30.1 


100.0 
100.1 


North Central 
Total 


Noawhite 


19.4 
17.1 


66.7 
63.9 


13.8 
19.0 


— 


67.0 
66.0 


25.6 
24.8 


100.0 
99.9 


South 
Total 
Noawhite 


99.9 
100.0 


19.1 
21.1 


66.6 
61.6 


14.2 
173 


68.3 
64.7 


26.4 
28.7 


100.0 
100.1 


West 
Total 
Nonwhite 


ss 
| eee am 


*Adopted from preliminary figures furnished by the Bureau of the Census. These figures are based 
on Table 147 of United States Census of Popuiation, Series P-C1l. (The final figures may vary slightly 
from those given above, for the figures given above had not yet been subject to a final review at the 
time they were secured.) 


68.2 
65.6 


15.6 
15.6 


100.0 
99.9 


16.2 
18.7 


67.8 
61.0 


25.1 
31.3 


100.1 
100.0 


77 





sexes, are living apart from their 
Most of those not living with 
their mates were enumerated as “sepa- 
rated.” It will be observed from Table 
alone, it may be stated that nonwhite IV that the propensity to be “sepa- 
families are “broken” to a greater rated” or to live apart from one’s mate 
extent than white families. The gross for * reasons is more character- 
statistics, however, do not permit a_ istic of nonwhites than of the total 
full assessment of the extent to which population and is stronger for males 
of both groups than for females. It 
should be noted, however, that the per- 


enough, that nonwhites have a larger 
proportion of both males and females mates. 
14 years of age and over who are 


“widowed or divorced.” From _ this 


“other’ 


the two groups differ with respect to 
family “disunity”. Further evidence 
of the magnitude of this difference is 

“The Bureau of the Census defines the 


gained from an analysis of the statis- 
tics on those males and females enumer- 
ated as married, but who are not living 
with their spouse. 

A breakdown of these percentages 
reveals that a larger proportion of 
nonwhite males and females, as com- 


pared with whites of the respective 


category “other” as “married persons em- 
ployed and living for several months at a 
considerable distance from their homes, 
those whose spouse was absent in the 
armed services, in-migrants whose spouse 
remained in other areas, husbands or wives 
of inmates of institutions, and all other 
married persons whose place of re: idence 
was not the same as that of their spouse.’ 
Ci, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
20, No. 26, Ja. 27, 1950, p. 7. 
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centage of nonwhite males living apart 
from their mates was higher than that 
for the total male population. 

For the country as a whole the per- 
centage of nonwhite males listed as 
“separated” was nearly four times as 
large as the comparable percentage for 
the total population (6.0 and 1.6 per 
cent, respectively) ; 
“separated” from their husbands the 
nonwhite percentage was more than 


among females 


four times as high as the percentage 
for the total (8.6 and 2.0 per cent, 
respectively). 


It is of interest to note that the 
differential between urban and rural 
(farm and nonfarm) areas in the per- 
centage of “separated” persons, of both 
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sexes, was much greater among non- 
whites than among whites. Doubtless 
this is explained by the heavier migra- 
tion of “separated” persons of both 
sexes among nonwhites to cities, and 
by the greater disorganization of non- 
white, particularly Negro, families in 
cities, and the persistence of a rural 
pattern of separation rather than di- 
vorce as a way out of marriage.” In 
connection with the latter point, it is 
striking that the percentage of non- 
white males separated from their mates 
is about three times as great as the 
percentage of divorced nonwhite males 
for the total United States and for 

“See E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro 
Family in the United States, op. cit., pp. 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MarriED Persons 14 Years or AGE AND OVER BY PRESENCE 
OF SPOUSE AND PERCENTAGE Divorcep, By SEX AND TYPE or AREA, 1950* 








Area 
and 


Population 


Male 


Female 





Married 


Married 





Total@ Wife Wife Absent 


Present Separated Other 


Divorced Total 





Present Separated Other 





United States 


Total 


Nonwhite 


Urban 
Total 


Nonwhite 


64.1 
54.9 


1.6 
6.0 


1.9 
3.6 


68.6 64.9 
66.6 55.8 


18 
7.2 


19 
3.6 


Rural Nonfarm 


Total 


Nonwhite 


66.5 


: 62.7 
59.8 


49.2 


12 
4.7 


2.6 
5.9 


Rural Farm 


Total 


Nonwhite 


64.1 
61.5 


62.1 
57.2 


1.0 
3.0 


1.0 
1,3 


1.5 
2.6 


2.0 
1,9 


62.3 
50.9 


2.0 


62.1 8.6 


2.2 
2.4 


63.8 


; 60.0 
61.9 


x 2.4 
49.0 


k 1.4 
10.3 


2.6 


2.0 
3.4 


1.9 
1.5 


69.2 
60.8 


65.7 
51.0 


= 
6.4 


0.9 
15 


1.0 
0.6 


70.9 
63.5 


68.9 
57.9 


1.1 
4.1 





*Based on Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Population, U. 8. Summary, (Series P-C1), Table 104 ( 


yet published). 


(a) The total percentages for males and females married may vary slightly, in some instances, from those é 


in Table I, The variation is never more than a fraction of ## 


inasmuch as both tables are based on samples. 


cent, however. 





Husband Husband Absent Divorced 













































urban and rural nonfarm areas. In 
rural areas the percentage “separated” 
was five times the percentage divorced. 
On the other hand, the percentage of 
“divorced” males in the total popula- 
tion was larger than the percentage 
“separated” for the total United States, 
and in urban and rural nonfarm areas. 
In rural farm areas the percentages 
of “separated” and “divorced” were 
equal. 

A similar pattern is observed for the 
female population of the two groups. 
For the total United States and in 
urban areas the percentage of non- 
white females “separated” from their 
mates was three times as high as the 
percentage “divorced”. For rural non- 
farm areas the percentage “separated” 
was four times that of the “divorced”, 
and for rural farm areas the percentage 
“separated” was six times as large. 
Among the total female population, 
however, the percentage “divorced” 
was larger than the percentage “sepa- 
rated” for the total United States and 
in each type of area, except the rural 
farm where the percentage “separated” 
was slightly higher than the percentage 
“divorced”. 

The stronger tendency of nonwhite 
families, as compared with white, to 
have a larger number of broken fami- 


“The pattern of separation as a way out 
of marriage in preference to divorce is re- 
lated to class as well as to race. Glick has 
noted the class relationship by comparing 
the proportions “separated” and “divorced” 
for a high prestige and a low prestige occu- 
pation. His comparison supports the conclu- 
Sion that “separation is a poor man’s 
divorce”. (Cf. Paul Glick, op. cit., p. 523). 
That the ratio between the “separated” and 
divorced is higher among nonwhites in 
rural areas is a result of racial tradition and 
class. For a treatment of this tendency of 
rural Negroes to become “separated” rather 
than “divorced” see Franklin Frazier, The 
Negro Family in the United States, op. cit., 
Ch. 18, pp. 376, passim. 
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lies has significant meaning for the 
socialization and economic status of 
nonwhite children, which will be dis- 


cussed in a later section. 


Types oF FamInies anp 
Hovsrnortp RELATIONSHIPS 


Other structural differences between 
white and nonwhite families may be 
gained from available statistics on 
“Types of Families and Household 
Characteristics.” 

In March, 1950, the estimated num- 
ber of families in the United States 
was 39,198,000 of which 8.2 per cent 
was nonwhite. Nonwhite families con- 
stituted a smaller proportionate share 
of the total number of families com- 
posed of “husband and wife only” (7.2 
per cent) and proportionately more of 
those families with a male head and 
with children (10.8 per cent). They 
represented a strikingly larger pro- 
portion of families with a female head 
(16.9 per cent).” 

In 1948, nonwhite families repre- 
sented 15.3 per cent” of the total num- 
ber of subfamilies” in the country. 
They constituted less than their pro- 
portionate share of subfamilies of the 
“husband-wife” type (12.4 per cent) 
and more than their proportionate 


“All figures are taken from Bureau of 
the Census, “Characteristics of Households, 
Families, and Individuals, Ap, 1948,” Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
33, F 12, 1951, Table 7, p. 17. ea 

“The percentage of nonwhite subfamilies 
had increased to 16.6 per cent in 1950. Cur- 
rent Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 
33, F 12, 1951, Table 7, p. 17. 

“A subfamily is defined as “a married 
couple with or without children or one 
parent with one or more children under 18 
years of age, living in a household and re- 
lated to, but not including the head of the 
household or his wife. Cf. “Characteristics 
of Households, Families, and Individuals, 
Ap. 1948.” Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 21, D 19, 1948, p. 4. 
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share of the “parent-child” type (24.0 
per cent). The fact that nonwhite 
families greatly exceed their propor- 
tionate share of subfamilies of the 
“parent-child” type is related to the 
greater tendency of non-white families 
to be broken and to traditional factors 
associated with the group. 

The statistics on subfamilies among 
nonwhites suggest something of the 
housing condition of this group. As the 
Bureau of the Census points out, 
“There is evidence that subfamilies 
usually ‘double up’ with relatives be- 
cause of economic interdependence. 
About half of the subfamilies had less 
than $2,000 income in 1950, and half 
of the family groups with which they 
lived had less than $2,000 income. In 
only one case out of four, both the 
subfamilies and the family group with 
whom they lived had incomes of $2,000 
or more.” By contrast, only one- 
quarter (24.8 per cent) of all families 
had incomes of less than $2,000 in 
1950.” 

A recent survey of housing condi- 
tions for the nonwhite population for 
the period 1940 to 1950 points out 
that in nonfarm areas the doubling rate 
for this group was three times that of 
the white group.” While for the total 
population doubling was most severe 
im urban areas, it is significant, the 
survey notes, “that between 1940 and 
1950 doubling had decreased propor- 

“Bureau of the Census, “Marital Status 
and Household Characteristics, April, 1951,” 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, 
No. 38, Ap 29, 1952, p. 4. 

*Bureau of the Census, “Income of Fami- 
lies and Persons in the United States, 1950.” 
Current Population Reports, Series P-60, 
No. 9, Mr 25, 1952, Table 1, p. 23. 

*Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 1940- 


1950, Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1952, p. 10. 


tionately for whites in all areas of 
residence, but among nonwhites it had 
increased both numerically and propor- 
tionately, except in nonfarm areas 
where it had changed little. In non- 
farm areas, nonwhite married couples 
without their own households rose from 
274,000 or 13.8 per cent in 1940 to 
339,000 or 15.1 per cent in 1950." 

It is sufficient to note here that the 
heavy migration of the nonwhite pop- 
ulation to nonfarm areas played a 
significant part in adding to an already 
existing bad housing situation for this 


group.” 


Persons in Household 


The statistics on persons in house- 
holds permit a comparison of the com- 
position of households for whites and 
nonwhites. These data accentuate many 
of the differences already detailed. 

Head—-As noted in Table V, a small- 
er percentage of nonwhite households 
as compared with white, is headed by a 
male. The difference in the percent- 
ages of households headed by males 
among whites and nonwhites increased 
from 7.6 per cent in 1940 to 11.1 per 
cent in 1950. While both whites and 
nonwhites had a larger percentage of. 
households headed by females in 1950 
than in 1940, in each of these census 
years the percentage of nonwhites serv- 
ing as heads of households was larger 
than the comparable percentage among 
whites. 


"bid, 

“For example, in the South Negroes left 
the farms for nonfarm and urban areas in 
large numbers. The nonwhite population in 
rural farm areas of the South declined about 
thirty per cent. It increased by 22 per cent 
in the rural nonfarm areas and 46 per cent 
in urban areas. Cf. /bid., p. 3. 
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Children and Grandchildren—There 
was a smaller percentage of children of 
the head of the household living in the 
home among nonwhites, as compared 
with whites, in both 1940 and 1950. 
This was true of households headed by 
males as well as those headed by fe- 
males during each of the census years. 
But the percentage of grandchildren 
living in the home among nonwhite 
households headed by males and fe- 
males alike was greater than the per- 
centage in comparable white house- 
holds. In 1950, the percentage of 
grandchildren in nonwhite male house- 
holds was 314 times larger than the 
percentage in white male households. 
The relationship between nonwhite and 
white households headed by females 
was of the same magnitude. These rela- 
tionships are somewhat larger than those 
for 1940, when the percentages of 
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grandchildren living in male and fe- 
male households among nonwhites were 
three times as large as the percentages 
for comparable white households. 

Other Relatives—Between 1940 and 
1950 there was an increase in the per- 
centage of “other relatives” in non- 
white households. This was true of 
households headed by males and fe- 
males alike, and the increases were of 
the same magnitude (6.2 to 7.1 per 
cent for male households, and 6.5 to 
7.2 per cent for female households). 
In contrast, there was a slight decrease 
in the percentage of “other relatives” 
in white households.” 

This difference between white and 
~ *This category includes such relatives of 
the head as sons-in-law, brothers-in-law, 
uncles, grandparents, cousins, and great 
grandchildren if these are members of the 
household. Cf. Bureau of the Census, Six- 


teenth Census of the United States, 1940: 
Population IV, Part I, p. 5. 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE DIsTRIBUTION OF PERSONS IN HoUSEHOLD BY RELATIONSHIP 
To Heap, By CoLtok AND Sex FoR THE Unitep States, 1950 anp 1940* 








Relation- ee 


1940 





ship to Nonwhite 


White 


Nonwhite White 





Head 


Male 
100.0 


Female 
100.0 


Male 
100.0 


Female 


100.0 


Female 


100.0 


Male 
100.0 


Male 
100.0 


Female 


100.0 





Total 


7.9 
42.4 
38.2 


Head 
Wife 
Child 
Grand- 
child 
Parent 
Other 
relative 
Lodger 
Resident 
Employee 


39.7 


39.7 


10.8 
31.6 
36.7 


47.1 


42.1 


40.8 


38.9 


51.9 


39.1 


8.3 
46.5 
34.9 


11.6 
32.3 
35.6 


1.5 
2.5 


4.7 
0.6 


1.6 
1.0 


5.8 
0.7 


5.2 1.7 
2.5 1.1 


1.5 
28 


4.3 
2.4 


41 
2.4 


7.1 
6.5 


7.2 
48 


3.7 
2.4 


3.7 
18 


6.2 
8.4 


6.5 
6.2 


4.0 
3.6 


0.5 1.1 


0.3 0.7 0.2 0.4 0.7 1.5 





*Adapted from Table 107, ‘Marital Status and Presence of Spouse, by Age, Color, and 
Sex, for the United States, Urban and Rural: 1950” (1950 Census of Population, United States 
Summary, Series P-C1 (not yet published) ; and Sixteenth Census of the U. S., 1940, Population 
IV, Part I, Table 10, p. 26. 
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nonwhite households with respect to 
the percentage of “other relatives” 
(twice as high for nonwhite as for 
white among males, and one and one- 
half times greater for nonwhite females 
than for white females) was related 
doubtless to the untoward housing situ- 
ations which faced nonwhites following 
migration and to the persistence of 
what Frazier has described as _ the 
“amorphous character of the nonwhite 
(mainly Negro) family “owing to the 
fact that it has retained many of the 
characteristics of a purely organized 
primary group.” 

Lodgers—A final observation with 
respect to persons in households is that 
though the proportion of lodgers in 
both white and nonwhite households 
decreased in the period 1940 to 1950, 
nonwhite households had a larger per- 
centage of lodgers in both 1940 and 
1950. Much of the space formerly 
occupied by lodgers in nonwhite homes 
was doubtless made available to “other 
relatives” who migrated during the 
period or who “doubled up” because 
the family unit in which these other 
relatives lived was affected by war 
mobilization (enlistment in or draft by 
the military of a male head or accept- 
ance of war work in another community 
by the head). Inasmuch as lodgers are 
often taken into the home to supple- 
ment the family’s income, the improved 
economic status of the nonwhite family 
may have made the taking in of lodgers 
less necessary. 

REPRODUCTION AND 
CHILDREN IN FamMILies 
No attempt is made to analyze in 
a. Franklin Frazier, “Ethnic Family 


Patterns: The Negro Family.” American 


Journal of Sociology, 43: My 1948, p. 437. 
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detail the relative tendencies of the 
white and nonwhite populations; these 
are dealt with elsewhere in this Year- 
book. It is enough to state that the 
crude birth rate was higher for non- 
whites than for whites in both 1940 
and 1950. While the birth rate among 
whites experienced a slight downward 
trend between 1947 and 1949, the non- 
white rate continued to rise during that 
period. Using fertility ratios as a basis 
of comparison of the reproduction ten- 
dencies of the two groups, the Bureau 
of the Census concluded that the non- 
white group was the more fertile one 
in 1947 as in 1940.” Thus, despite 
higher mortality during the early years, 
nonwhites continued to contribute more 
than their proportionate share of the 
nation’s children. 

While nonwhite families in 1950 
made up 8.2 per cent of all families, 
they comprised 9.3 per cent of all 
families with no “own children under 
18 years of age.”” Almost 55 per cent 
of nonwhite families as compared with 
48 per cent of white families had no 
children of their own under 18 years 
of age in 1950.” Nonwhites had a 
smaller proportionate share of families 
with one and two “own children under 
18” (6.2 and 5.4 per cent, respec- 
tively), but more than their propor- 
tionate share of families with three or 
more “own children under 18” (10.5 
per cent). The average number of 

“Bureau of the Census, “Fertility, Ap, 
1947,” Current Population Reports, Series, 
P-20, No. 18, Je 30, 1948, p. 4. 

*“Own children” refers to all sons and 
daughters of the head, including stepchildren 


and adopted children. (Cf. Current Popula- 
tion Reports, Series P. 20, No. 11, February 
11, 1948, p. 5. 

“Bureau of the Census, “Children and 
Youth: 1950,” Current Population Reports, 
Series P-20, No. 32, D 4, 1950, Table 11, 


p. 14. 
*Thid, 











“wn children under 18” per family 
among nonwhites in 1950 was 1.19 as 
compared with an average of 1.07 for 
whites, and the average number of suoh 
children “per family with children” 
was 2.63 for nonwhite and 2.04 for 
white.” The same pattern is observed 
when “married couples” instead of all 
families is the unit of comparison.” 

As may be inferred from the higher 
percentage of nonwhite males and fe- 
males widowed and divorced, the per- 
centage of nonwhite children living in 
“broken” families is higher than the 
comparable percentage of white chil- 
dren. Though nonwhite children under 
18 years of age were 9.8 per cent of 
all such children in 1950, they repre- 
sented a smaller percentage of such 
children living with both parents (8.3 
per cent), and a significantly larger 
percentage of such children living with 
one parent only (16 per cent lived 
with “father only”, and 25.9 per cent 
with “mother only.”)” These data have 
important meaning for the relative 
economic status and socialization of the 
nonwhite child. 

With respect to type of family unit 
(broken or closed) in which children 
live and economics, it is observed that 
“the economic condition of children liv- 
ing with both parents is better than 
children living in “broken families’’.” 
Though social security and other public 
welfare measures have greatly im- 
proved the economic circumstances of 
children living in broken families, it is 
nevertheless true that such children 
continue to experience more severe 

“Ibid., Table 12, p. 16. 

“Ibid., Table 12, p. 17. 

“Bureau of the Census, “American Chil- 
dren, Economic Characteristics of their 


Families.” Current Population Reports, 
Series P-60, No. 8, My 23, 1951, p. 2. 
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economic hardships than those living 
with both parents. The large propor- 
tionate share of nonwhite children liv- 
ing with “mother only” suggests that 
many of them are without adequate 
care inasmuch as many nonwhite wo- 
men work in domestic and service 
capacities in which wages are low. 

But even in those instances in which 
nonwhite children live with both par- 
ents they are economically disadvan- 
taged in a larger proportion of cases 
than is true of white children similarly 
situated. More than one-half (56.8 per 
cent) of nonwhite children living with 
both parents as compared with approxi- 
mately one-quarter (23.4 per cent) of 
white children of similar situation were 
in families with less than $2,000 income 
in 1950.” 

It is fair to conclude from the data 
provided in the preceding paragraphs 
that the life chances of the nonwhite 
child for adequate schooling, medical 
care, housing and cultural experiences 
are seriously affected by the low eco- 
nomic status of his family, a condition 
which is made worse in a large number 
of cases by the fact that one parent, 
usually the male and chief bread- 
winner, is absent from home. 

The full impact of “broken” fami- 
lies upon the socialization of the child 
is not easy to assess. But there is a 
growing literature which suggests that 
the presence of both parents in the 
home is more favorable for the healthy 
emotional development of the child 
than is the case when only one parent 
is present. The commonsense observa- 
tion that children need their fathers as 
well as their mothers is supported by 
the clinical findings of the psycho- 
analysts and is grounded in the fact 
that parents serve as models for their 
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children and through their complemen- 
tary roles mediate the values of the 
society. It follows from the above that 
the higher incidence of broken families 
among nonwhites has serious conse- 
quences of a negative kind for the 
socialization of the nonwhite child. 


Orner CHARACTERISTICS 


There are other family character- 
istics which should be discussed in de- 
tail, but which cannot be given exten- 
sive treatment in this article. Fortu- 
nately, some of these characteristics 
are treated elsewhere in this Yearbook. 

Age.—Nonwhites have married at an 
earlier average age than whites for a 
long period. In 1940, for example, the 
median age at first marriage was earlier 
for nonwhite females in all regions of 
the country and earlier for nonwhite 
males in every region except in the 
West.“ Doubtless this tendency con- 
tinued in the 1940’s for the country as 
a whole, although it would appear from 
preliminary figures that whites married 
at an earlier average than nonwhites in 
the South and West during the past 
decade.” It must be remembered that 
war periods and economic prosperity 
are favorable to early marriage and 
these conditions, present in the 1940's, 
may have influenced the results noted. 
Age at marriage has important conse- 
quences for childbearing and, as the 
prediction studies in family behavior 
inform us, is related to the probability 
It is precisely 


of remaining married. 


*lbid., p. 2. 

“Bureau of the Census, “Age at First 
Marriage.” Special Reports, Series P-45, 
No. 7, My 28, 1945, p. 2. 

“Bureau of the Census, “Marital Status 
and Presence of Spouse, by Color and Sex, 
for Regions, Urban and Rural, and by Age 
for Regions, 1950.” Preliminary data from 
Table 107, United States Summary, P-C1. 
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in the category of “teen” age mar- 
riages, for which attrition rates are 
high, that nonwhites have traditionally 
had higher marriage rates than whites,” 

Perhaps the most significant fact to 
be gained from age at marriage is its 
relationship to class position and to 
area of residence. Rural persons marry 
earlier than nonfarm persons, and 
lower class persons marry at an earlier 
average age than members of other 
classes. Implicit in these is the sug- 
gestion of the class level and aspiration 
of the nonwhite population. Thus, it 
is well known that those who seek ad- 
vanced education to qualify for high 
prestige jobs usually defer marriage. 
College graduates, for example, have a 
median age at marriage which is high- 
er than that for the average person. 

Labor Force.—While a. slightly 
larger percentage of nonwhite than 
white males 14 years of age and over 
were in the labor force in 1940 (79.8 
and 78.9 per cent, respectively), the 
percentage of white males in the labor 
force exceeded that of nonwhites in 
1950 (79.0 per cent, and 76.1 per cent, 
respectively). This is the first time 
since 1890 that the percentage of white 
male workers has exceeded the percent- 
age of nonwhite. But it should be noted 
in passing that the difference in gain- 
ful workers or labor force _partici- 
pants among males of the two groups 
has been narrowing over the entire 
period. 

Nonwhite females as compared with 
white continued to have a larger pro- 
portion of persons 14 years of age and 
over in the labor force in 1950. But 


*See Ruth Cavan, The American Family. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953, p. 
461, for a summary of prediction studies and 
their findings on the relationship between 
age at marriage and marital adjustment. 
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the difference between the percentages 
for the two groups was smaller in 1950 
than in 1940. (The percentages of 
females in the labor force in 1940 were 
37.8 for nonwhites and 24.1 for whites; 
and in 1950, 36.7 for nonwhites and 
98.1 for whites.) Thus, the trend to- 
ward a convergence of white and fe- 
male labor force rates, already noted 
by Turner for the period up to 1940,” 
was continued during the 1940's. 

The general pattern of female labor 
force participation by age and color 
has been described on the basis of an 
analysis of data for 1940." White fe- 
males have a higher labor force rate 
for the ages between 14 and 19, but the 
nonwhite female labor force rate is 
higher between the ages of 20 and 24, 
and increasingly so after age 25. This 
pattern was continued also during the 
1940's.” 

The significance of the pattern de- 
scribed above lies largely in the fact 
that white females seem to work up 
until the onset of the childbearing pe- 
riod, and then leave the labor force in 
large numbers, particularly during the 
period when the children are young. 
Nonwhite females, whose average age at 
first marriage is younger than that for 
white females, remain in the labor force 
in large numbers during the period ip 
which their children are of pre-school 
age. For all women who were ever 
married and had children under 6 years 
of age in 1951, the percentages in the 
labor force were 24.6 for nonwhite and 





"Ralph H. Turner, “The Nonwhite Fe- 
male in the Labor Force,” American Journal 
of Soctology, 46: Mr, 1949, p. 438. 

*"Ibid., p. 439. 

"Bureau of the Census, “Marital Status 
and Family Characteristics of the Labor 
Force in the United States, April, 1951.” 
Current Population Reports, Series P-50, 
No. 39, Je, 1953, Table 2, p. 9. 
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14.8 for white. While these percent- 
ages consider widowed and divorced 
women, available evidence indicates 
that a similar difference exists between 
white and nonwhite “married women, 
with husbands present.” (The respect- 
ive percentages of women in this cate- 
gory with children under six years of 
age were 13.3 for white and 20.5 
for nonwhite. )“ 

The inference may be made that a 
larger proportion of nonwhite than 
white women are forced to work after 
marriage owing to the low economic 
status of the group and to higher un- 
employment rates for nonwhite males. 
The higher labor force rate for non- 
white women after age 25 is owing to 
the greater incidence of separation, 
and divorce among this group, and the 
smaller proportion of nonwhite females 
who are left substantially secure hald- 
ings by their husbands. 

The fact that nonwhite females, es- 
pecially those who are married, are in 
the labor force in larger proportions 
than white females is related to the 
untoward conditions which young non- 
white children face in their upbringing, 
as mentioned earlier. 

Economic Status.—It must suffice to 
state succinctly that despite the general 
increase in money income for whites 
and nonwhites during the 1940's, the 
money income of nonwhite families in 
1950 was only about one-half that of 
white families. The median earnings 
of nonwhite families in 1950 was 
$1,869 as compared with $3,445 for 
white families." The disparity in in- 


come between whites and nonwhites 


“Tbid., Table 4, p. 8. 
“Bureau of the Census, “Income of Fami- 
lies and Persons in the United States: 
1950.” Current Population Reports, Series 
P-60, No. 9, Mr 25, 1952, Table 3, p. 23. 
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was greatest among those families who 
were farm operators. The median earn- 
ings of white families who derived their 
income from this source was three times 
as large as the median income of non- 
white families engaged in such work 
($2,208 for whites and $726 for non- 
whites).“  Nonwhites who were non- 
farm workers had approximately 60 
per cent of the median income of white 
families who derived their income from 
nonfarm work.” 

The relatively low income of non- 
whites is related to a number of fac- 
tors, chief among which is the type of 
work in which most nonwhites are em- 
ployed. Despite some upgrading dur- 
ing the war period and the retention of 
many of these gains during the post- 
war years, most nonwhites are still 
employed in unskilled and semi-skilled 
capacities.“ In April, 1960, for ex- 
ample, 57 per cent of nonwhite work- 
ers employed in nonfarm operations 
were service workers or laborers.” 

Though nonwhites were approxi- 
mately 9 per cent of all families in 
1950, they received approximately 5 
per cent of the total money income of 
all families. This was true despite the 
fact that for every category of employ- 
ment, farm and nonfarm, nonwhite 
families averaged more workers per 
family. Fifty-two per cent of nonwhite 
families as compared with 38 per cent 
of white families had more than one 

“Ibid. 

“For a discussion of these trends up to 
1947, see: Seymour Wolfbein, “Postwar 
Trends in Negro Employment,” Monthl 
Labor Review, 65: Jl-Dr, 1947, pp. 663-665. 

“Bureau of the Census, “Income of Fami- 


lies and Persons in the United States: 1950,” 
op. cit., p. 3. 

“Thid.,. o;: 3: 

“Bureau of the Census, “1950 Census of 
Population (Preliminary Reports).” Series 
P-14, No. 1, D 16, 1951, p. 1. 
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wage earner in 1950.“ Many of the 
implications which follow from the low 
income of nonwhites have been treated 
in preceding sections. 

Population Shifts—Many of the 
conditions which have been discussed 
already are the result of the continued 
large-scale urbanization of the non- 
white population. The population in- 
crease of nonwhites for 168 standard 
metropolitan areas was greater than 
that for whites (44.3 and 20.0, respec- 
tively.)“ This greater increase of non- 
whites was true for the standard metro- 
politan areas in every region except the 
South where the percentage increase 
was greater for whites (38.5 for whites 
and 28.6 for nonwhites). Thus the 
increased income and job upgrading 
experienced by nonwhites are related 
to their movement from farms to large 
cities during a period of expanding 
industrial opportunities. As the Bu- 
reau of the Census points out, “non- 
white families appear to improve their 
economic lot to a greater degree than 
white families in moving to the city.” 

The heavy migration of nonwhite 
persons (and families as well) to cities 
should be viewed in conjunction with 
the regional redistribution of this pop- 
ulation. In the Northeast and North 
Central regions the nonwhite popula- 
tion increased approximately 50 per 
cent between 1940 and 1950. The 
percentage increase in the West was 
even larger. In both the North 
and West nonwhites heavily 
concentrated in urban areas, approxi- 


are 


“Bureau of the Census, “Income of Fami- 
lies and Persons in the United States: 
1950,” op. ctt., p. 3. 

“Bureau of the Census, “General Char- 
acteristics of the Population, By Regions, 


Ap 1, 1950.” 1950 Census of Population, 
Preliminary Reports, Series Pc-7, No. 3, 
Ap 20, 1951, p. 2. 
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mately 88 per cent of the group living 
in such places. In contrast to the 
heavy percentage increases noted for 
the North and West, the nonwhite pop- 
ulation in the South was stationary, 
although the percentage of the total 
nonwhite population living in the 
Southern region (67 per cent) was 
lower in 1950 than the percentage for 
any previous census year. 

These shifts have meaning for the 
future welfare of nonwhite families. 
The movement of large numbers of per- 
sons from farms to cities and from the 
South to other regions suggests that the 
economic status of the nonwhite family 
should improve as a larger number of 
workers engage in industrial employ- 
ment. Economic reverses, however, 
may result in serious unemployment 
rates for this group. But the nonwhite 
family should benefit from improved 
social services in the North and West. 
It should be pointed out, also, that 
nonwhite children will have better edu- 
cational and cultural advantages and 
improved medical care in these regions. 
But it should be emphasized that the 
rapid urbanization of the nonwhite pop- 
ulation will increase, for a period at 
least, certain aspects of family dis- 
organization. 


Summary and Conclusions 


It is not possible to gain from the 
available data a complete picture of the 
comparative marital status and family 
characteristics of the white and non- 
white populations in the United States 
in 1950. The gross data are, in the 
first instance, limited; not all pertinent 
materials are cross-tabulated by color. 
More refined data which would permit 
the use of standardization and other 
relevant statistical techniques are nec- 
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essary if the objective is to be satisfied. 
The gross data obscure meaningful re- 
lationships—likenesses and variations 
—which are likely to be found if the 
analysis could be carried out by eco- 
nomic or class levels. The over-all com- 
parative picture is affected, for ex- 
ample, by the unequal weighting of the 
economic factor, with nonwhites having 
a disproportionate number of low in- 
come families. There is some question, 
also, of the validity of the data inas- 
much as for certain items (children in 
families, for example) there is a more 
considerable error in the enumeration 
of nonwhites than whites. But the 
available data do permit the formula- 
tion of certain tentative conclusions as 
to the relative status of the nonwhite 
family. 

The most significant 
gained from the analysis made in this 
paper is that the nonwhite family at 
mid-century continued to show many 
of the characteristics noted by Frazier 
in his analyses of data for previous 
census periods. It was more disor- 
ganized than white families as meas- 
ured by the statistics on separations, 
widowhood, and divorce. A larger per- 
centage of nonwhite than white females 
were heads of households. Compared 
with whites, there was a larger percent- 
age of “other relatives” and grand- 
children and a smaller percentage of 
“own children” in nonwhite households. 
Otherwise, nonwhite families had a 
lower economic status, a higher per- 
centage of females in the labor force, 
more workers per family, a higher birth 
rate, and an earlier average age at 
marriage. The interrelated factors of 
low economic status and a high pro- 
portion of broken homes created an un- 
toward situation for the nonwhite child. 


impression 
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Low economic status and heavy migra- 
tion, along with other practices, made 
the housing situation of the nonwhite 
group somewhat worse in 1950 than in 
1940. 

Certain of the existing differences 
between white and nonwhite families 
were reduced in the period 1940-1950 
(e.g., female participation in the labor 
force and relative income level) ; while 
certain of the differences were in- 
creased (the proportion of the popula- 
tion 14 years of age and over married). 
But any attempt to give a complete 
evaluation of the measure by which 
the characteristics discussed were 
broadened or reduced suffers from the 
insufficiency of the data, including the 
lack of comparability of many of them 
for the two dates. 

Perhaps the most significant single 
fact, both because it is related to many 
of the characteristics discussed and 
because it offers a basis for suggestions 
of a predictive nature as to the future 
of the nonwhite family, is the large- 
scale urbanization of the nonwhite pop- 
ulation and its movement in large num- 
bers from the South to other regions, a 
phenomenon which is likely to continue 
given current trends in Southern agri- 
culture. The opportunity afforded for 
more intimate participation in the eco- 
nomic and cultural life of the North 
and West is certain to become reflected 
in the organization and characteristics 
of the nonwhite family. The isolation 


under which many nonwhite families 
lived in the South had the effect of 
perpetuating many of the traditional 
patterns which characterized the non- 
white family for a long period. Though 
evidence is present that some of these 
traditional patterns persist in the urban 
environment, owing chiefly to the ghetto 
conditions under which most nonwhites 
have lived in such centers up to the 
present, it is not likely that this per- 
severation will be as strong in the fu- 
ture as a result of contemporary 
changes in race relations. 

Increasingly it is becoming a matter 
of public policy that all groups must be 
afforded an equal opportunity for par- 
ticipation in the economic, educational, 
and political life of the community. The 
nonwhite family is certain to change 
as other institutional patterns affecting 
it undergo change. That greater re- 
semblance between white and nonwhite 
family characteristics is not shown at 
the present time, despite the fluidity of 
the past decade, may result from the 
type of analysis which the available 
data make necessary. But even more 
important is the fact that a decade is a 
relatively short period in which to 
measure changes in family character- 
istics, especially in view of the con- 
sideration that many of the forces 
which are certain to have a bearing 
upon the future of the nonwhite family 
were set in motion only during the 


past decade. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE LABOR FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Luoyp H. Baiwer 
Labor Arbitrator and Consultant, New York City 


INTRODUCTION 


The years since 1940 have been 
marked by major developments af- 
fecting the 6 million non-white’ mem- 
bers in our national labor force of 60 
million. Significant shifts have oc- 
curred in the internal composition of 
the non-white workforce, changing 
such relationships as Southern versus 
Northern, urban versus rural, white 
collar versus other workers, et cetera. 
Notable but 
have taken place in the position of 
Negro workers as compared with the 
white labor force. Most of these in- 
ternal and external developments have 
served to improve the economic status 
of non-white workers, thus bringing 
them more nearly into the 
stream of the American labor market. 
Yet there remains a large gap between 
the respective positions of these two 
sections of the working population. 

The forces responsible for improve- 


less dramatic changes 


main 


ment in the non-white worker’s status 
have been: 1) The existence of a high 
demand for labor during the last dec- 
ade; 2) The expansion of our industrial 
economy, as compared to agriculture; 
3) The more favorable climate of pub- 
lic opinion toward equal employment 
opportunity for all; 4) The establish- 
ment of compulsory fair employment 
practice legislation in a few states and 
municipalities; 5) The somewhat higher 
level of training among non-white 


‘The terms “non-white” and “Negro” are 
used synonymously in this chapter. 
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workers; and 6) The broadening of job 
horizons in the minds of Negro work- 
ers themselves. This last factor is 
often ignored, but its importance can- 
not be over-emphasized. The elimina- 
tion of particular racial barriers in em- 
ployment is an empty achievement if 
non-white job seekers do not then ap- 
ply, or seek to obtain the training that 
may be necessary. 

The factors responsible for the con- 
tinuance of economic disparity between 
the two racial groups need not be de- 
tailed here. In general they are the 
same as those that historically have 
been the causes of this differential. 
Nevertheless there is much still to be 
learned, as noted below, concerning the 
way in which race or color operates 
as a factor at the plant and local labor 
market level. 

This chapter attempts to outline gen- 
eral trends in the position of Negro 
breadwinners, with the next two chap- 
ters spelling out the very necessary 
details concerning trends by industry, 
occupation, and income. It is quite 
obvious, however, that a complete sepa- 
ration between these respective areas 
is not possible. Changes in industrial 
and occupational distribution, for ex- 
ample, affect geographical dispersion, 
and vice versa; they bear upon changes 
in the relative proportions of urban 
versus farm employment; they obvious- 
ly affect income levels. Moreover, 
while the present chapter is devoted 
to one aspect of the economic position 


of the non-white population, it goes 








without saying that the economic, polit- 
ical, sociological and psychological 
characteristics of any group are inex- 
tricably interrelated. It has long been 
this writer’s thesis that the most im- 
portant single issue facing the non- 
white population is the attainment of 
economic equality and that in so doing 
numerous other disadvantages presently 
suffered will be eliminated automatical- 
ly. Nevertheless, to use only one ex- 
ample of interrelation, economic goals 
are often achieved by political means 
(a principle long recognized by Amer- 
ican labor and management) while it is 
quite conceivable that economic equality 
may exist side-by-side with political 
disability. 


Manpower UTrILizaTION 
AND THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Prior to the outbreak of World War 
II, economists and framers of public 
policy gave little serious thought to 
the vital connection between the na- 
tion’s manpower, on the one hand, and 
both national output and _ military 
security on the other. Although tradi- 
tionally we have been a “labor short- 
age” nation, in contrast to most other 
countries, growth in the domestic labor 
force sufficient to meet the demand for 
labor has been taken for granted for 
obvious historical reasons. The war- 
induced discovery that our production 
and military potential were limited by 
available manpower resources came as 
a severe shock to most of us. For the 
first time, there arose a concern with 
the “manpower problem”—a realization 
that our domestic and _ international 
well-being in large measure depend up- 
on the size and skill of our labor force, 
and the efficiency with which it is util- 
ized. But it also recognized that “the 
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well-being of the people from a non- 
economic point of view may suffer if 
the growth of the labor force unduly 
interferes with the functions of home- 
makers or education of students.” 
This recent development at long last 
has placed in proper perspective the 
subject of Negro employment. Tradi- 
tionally the problems of Negro work- 
ers have been treated as isolated socio- 
logical phenomena scarcely meriting 
the attention of labor economists. The 
typical treatise on labor problems has 
acknowledged the existence of non- 
white workers only in a separate chap- 
ter or section devoted to “marginal 
workers,” a section usually covering 
also the physically handicapped, the 
aged, and special problems of women 
workers. The realization that the 
status of the non-white working group 
is properly a major area of concern 
in the subject of manpower utilization 
augurs well for the future. In all 
phases of American life the conditions 
of a minority group are best advanced 
when its fortunes are considered as es- 
sential threads in the national fabric. 
The major problem of the Negro 
workforce during the thirties was un- 
employment. Lack of sufficient jobs 
was of course a matter of concern 
among all sections of the labor market, 
but employment fell most heavily upon 
non-white workers. In various urban 
areas Negroes were over-represented 
by two to ten times on relief rolls. The 
total unemployment rate outside the 
rural sections was three to four times 
as high among Negroes as among 
whites during most years in that dec- 
ade. The incidence of unemployment 
remained higher among Negroes during 


*John D. Durand, The Labor Force in 
the United States, 1890-1960. New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1948, p. 1. 

















the forties—in 1950 it was 77 per cent 
greater'—but the volume of unemploy- 
ment fell substantially among both 
groups during the last decade. In 
1940 the unemployment rates for white 
and non-white workers (as of the cen- 
sus month) were 14.2 and 18.0 per 
cent respectively. In 1950 they were 
4.4 and 7.8 respectively. While still 
a serious question for non-white work- 
ers, unemployment has taken second 
place to the problem of under-utiliza- 
tion. 

The “utilization” question as regards 
Negro workers takes several forms and 
has several unfortunate results. It 
means that job seekers are arbitrarily 
barred from particular industries and 
establishments in some instances and, 
more frequently, are excluded from nu- 
merous occupations. Within particular 
industries and establishments occupa- 
tional discrimination obviously places a 
ceiling on the Negro’s ability to ascend 
the job ladder. The inevitable results 
are the higher unemployment rate 
among nonwhites and this group’s dis- 
torted occupational and industrial dis- 
tribution. Of more serious long-run im- 
port is the highly distorted distribution 
of Negro students by field of specializa- 
tion and the smaller amount of training 
beyond the junior high school level 
which they seek. 

These are broad generalizations 
about which there can be little debate. 
But more detailed empirical studies of 
the Negro’s participation in the labor 
market—local, regional and national— 
are needed. A start on analysis of 


*All references for decennial census years 
are drawn from the 1950 U. S. Census, 
various reports. Data cited for other years 
are based upon sample. population and 
labor force surveys regularly conducted by 
the Census Bureau. 
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local labor market dynamics has been 
made but the studies conducted thus 
far have been devoted to areas where 
few Negro workers reside. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE Nearo Lasor Force 


Probably the most dramatic non- 
white workforce development since 
1940 has been its geographic redistri- 
bution. This has consisted of shifts 
from farm to city within the South, and 
a large scale shift from the South to 
the North and West. 

Northward migration has become an 
old story by now, the movement to 
that region varying in volume roughly 
in direct relation to fluctuations in the 
Northern demand for labor. The un- 
usual characteristics of this migratory 
pattern since 1940 have been the great 
upsurge in volume of non-white in- 
migration after the depressed thirties, 
and the relatively new movement in 
significant numbers to medium size and 
small Northern cities. 

The large-scale migration to the West 
is a really new development that began 
after 1940. As has been true of the 
historic Northward migration, the large 
Western cities absorbed the great 
majority of the newcomers. This means 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Los Angeles and San Diego. But 
smaller towns such as Alameda, Berke- 
ley, Long Beach, Richmond (Cal.), 
San Bernardino and Tacoma also ab- 
sorbed substantial numbers. 

This geographic redistribution of Ne- 
gro workers has resulted in improved 


*An example is Lloyd G. Reynold’s, The 
Structure of Labor Markets. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1951. While not 
identified, the area studied in this work is 
generals considered to be New Haven, 
Sonn. 
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economic status for the group as a 
whole, since most of the migrants 
secured higher income in their new 
environment and many of them ob- 
tained jobs at a higher level of skill. 
A number of them obtained jobs which 
it has been impossible for Negroes to 
occupy in the South. Between 1940 
and 1950 the non-white population in- 
creased 17 per cent nationally, where- 
as the Southern non-white population 
increased only slightly over 3 per cent. 
Within the South, the Negro population 
increased in the South Atlantic states 
by 9 per cent during the ten year 
period, while the white group rose by 
28 per cent. In the East South Central 
States the non-white group declined by 
3 per cent and the white population in- 
creased by 10 per cent. In the West 
South Central States non-whites re- 
mained practically stationary in number 
while the white population rose 14 
per cent. The states of West Virginia, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Oklahoma experi- 
enc~d a net loss in non-white residents. 
South Carolina registered a non-white 
population increase of only 1 per cent 
although its white population rose 19 
per cent. If the border states of Dela- 
ware and Maryland and the District of 
Columbia are excluded from the South- 
ern totals, the small increase in non- 
white residents has been even less, for 
these three areas registered non-white 
population increases of 23, 28 and 51 
per cent respectively, most of the mi- 
grants coming from states further 
South. 


In contrast, every state outside the 
South, except for Montana, registered 
Negro population increases. By major 
division of states, the 1940-50 increases 
were: New England—42 per cent; 


Middle Atlantic—48 per cent; East 
North Central—69 per cent; West 
North Central (the Plains States)— 
20 per cent; Mountain—34 per cent; 
Pacific Coast—109 per cent. In each 
of these regions the non-white group 
increased more percentagewise than the 
white population. 

Labor force, as distinct from popu- 
lation data, by color are not yet avail- 
able for all states and state divisions, 
but the foregoing figures present an 
approximate although understated pic- 
ture of the inter-state and inter-regional 
movement of Negro workers. The 
picture is understated because the 
proportion of labor force participants 
among non-white migrants from the 
South has traditionally been higher 
than among the Negro group remaining 
there. In other words, the very young 
and the aged stay behind to a larger 
extent. This has been characteristic 
of both whites and non-whites, and 
for many years has been lamented by 
those concerned with increasing the 
economic productivity of the South. 

Thus between 1940 and 1950 the 
Southern non-white labor force actually 
declined by almost 10 per cent (repre- 
senting 346,000 workers) although we 
have seen that the Southern non-white 
population rose slightly. On the other 
hand, the South’s white labor force rose 
by about 19 per cent, a function both 
of its rising white population and the 
growing participation of white women 
in the South’s workforce.* 

Contrariwise, the non-white labor 


‘It should be noted that these are “labor 
force” as distinguished from “employed per- 
sons” statistics. Between 1940 and 1950 the 
number of Southern employed non-whites 
declined by 3.3 per cent (according to the 
sample census data presently available) 
while employed whites in that region in- 
creased by 30 per cent. 
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force outside the South rose by 651,000 
or about 43 per cent, which was a 
somewhat greater rate of increase than 
in the non-white population outside the 
South. Thus in 1950 the North and 
West accounted for 37 per cent of the 
nation’s non-white labor force as com- 
pared with 27 per cent ten years earlier. 
These comparative figures reveal the 
latest chapter in a long-run trend that, 
there is every reason to believe, will 
continue indefinitely although at an ir- 
regular rate of increase depending on 
general economic conditions. 

The continuing geographic disper- 
sion has been due to a variety of fac- 
tors. Increased urbanization of non- 
white workers within the South has 
been due only in part to the long-run 
relative decline in the nation’s agri- 
cultural employment. Total employ- 
ment in Southern agriculture has been 
declining on an absolute basis, the 
number of persons employed therein 
falling from 4,342,000 in 1940 to 3,408, 
000 in 1950, or a drop of 934,000. But 
non-whites have been leaving Southern 
agriculture at a disproportionately high 
rate. The proportion of all employed 
Southern Negro workers engaged in 
agriculture fell from 40 per cent in 
1940 to 29 per cent in 1950. During 
this ten year period the Southern white 
agricultural labor force fell by 18 per 
cent while the corresponding Negro 
group fell approximately 30 per cent. 
In part, the drastic decline in Negro 
agricultural employment explains the 
net loss of non-white population in the 
states noted above, since most of these 
are more predominantly rural than the 
South as a whole. 


For reasons outside the scope of this 
chapter, mechanization of Southern ag- 
riculture does not appear to have been 
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the most important causal factor in the 
Negro’s flight from Southern farms. 
Much more important thus far have 
been the wide disparity between the in- 
come level of Negro agricultural work- 
ers as compared with non-whites in the 
cities; the equally disparate calibre of 
rural versus urban educational facili- 
ties for Negroes; and the considerable 
gap in civil liberties between rural and 
urban areas. It would appear that the 
large-scale absorption of rural Negro 
youth into the Armed Services has ac- 
celerated this trend. Many observers 
have noted that upon release from 
military service large numbers of these 
young men do not return to the farm, 
or do so only temporarily. While this 
is also true to some extent of white 
farm youth incomparable circumstances, 
it is commonly believed that relatively 
more of them return than in the case 
of non-whites. The indefinite exten- 
sion of a compulsory military service 
program will have very obvious results 
for the subject under discussion. 

The Southern Negro workforce has 
become predominantly urban. There is 
every indication that it will continue 
to become more so, since nothing on the 
horizon indicates that the present eco- 
nomic and non-economic disparity be- 
tween Southern farm and Southern city 
will diminish. These workers will con- 
tinue moving to neighboring cities to 
take the place of non-white urban 
workers who in turn will continue mi- 
grating to Northern and Western popu- 
lation centers. 

As just noted, the movement from 
Southern cities also appears destined 
to be continued indefinitely. The 
chronic excess of Southern labor in re- 
lation to demand, coupled with the 
rigid ceiling on economic opportunity 
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for the average non-white worker cre- 
ated by the mores of the South, will 
still produce an incentive to leave. 
Sample census surveys conducted since 
1950 support this conclusion. The 
most likely deterrent for this move- 
ment is a serious economic recession. 
If, on the other hand, relatively full 
employment continues, the speed of the 
migration still underway may well be 
accelerated. 

The years since 1945 have witnessed 
dramatic improvements in the South- 
ern Negro’s position with respect to the 
franchise, higher education and civil 
liberties in general. All indications are 
that these improvements have scarcely 
touched the rural areas as yet, thus in- 
creasing the rural-urban disparity. 
Meanwhile, improvements in the status 
of the non-white group have also been 
occurring in the North and West, and 
these favorable developments have been 
primarily in the field of job equality. 
Thus it is probably correct to conclude 
that the “North-South” differential in 
economic opportunity for non-white 
workers is greater today than it was in 
1940 and continues to grow each year. 

The Northern and Western cities ex- 
periencing the most marked increases 
in Negro workers have been primarily 
expanding manufacturing centers. In 
addition, a few of the smaller centers 
in this group have been located near 
military establishments. In fact, there 
has been a close correlation between 
the centers classified as “labor shortage 
areas” and the rate of non-white popu- 
lation increase during the 1940’s, Thus 
the medium and major size cities re- 
cording an increase of more than 100 
per cent in non-white population be- 
tween 1940 and 1950 were Buffalo, Den- 
ver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
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Portland (Ore.), Oakland, San Diego 
and San Francisco. With the possible 
exception of Denver, all of these were 
major war production centers during 
the first half of the last decade and 
have remained expanding manufactur- 
ing areas. But smaller, yet growing 
manufacturing centers also began at- 
tracting large numbers of non-whites 
for the first time. Thus nearly all of 
the lesser “automobile towns’ in 
Michigan registered non-white popula- 
tion increases in excess of 100 per cent, 
although admittedly the base year 
figures were small. The towns were 
Bay City, Flint, Grand Rapids, Kala- 
mazoo, Pontiac, and Saginaw. In part, 
this movement to the smaller towns, 
which occurred throughout the North 
and West, reflects the adjustment of 
non-white job seekers to the increasing 
decentralization of American industry. 
It also comprises a significant deviation 
from the traditional migration only to 
the major cities outside the South. In 
summary, there has been a close cor- 
relation between Migration and Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 


CoMPARATIVE EMPLOYMENT STaTvs 
OF THE Non-Wuire Porvutation 


Labor force participation 


The proportion of non-whites in the 
labor force has been consistently higher 


than for whites. This has resulted en- 
tirely from the fact that a greater per 
cent of Negro women, particularly 
married women, have been employed 
or seeking gainful employment as com- 
pared with white women. The propor- 


"This is the title of one of the earliest 
major studies in the field of labor force dis- 
tribution. Carter Goodrich and others, Phil- 
so University of Pennsylvania Press, 
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tion of non-white males in the labor 
force in 1950 was, in fact, less than 
for white males (74 versus 80 per 
cent). This differential is probably 
due to the higher rate of physical dis- 
ability among non-white males because 
of over-representation in hazardous in- 


dustries. In addition, elderly Negro 
men, being at a disadvantage on 
grounds of both race and age, are 
especially likely to be forced out of the 
labor market by the inability to find 
employment except in periods of gen- 
eral labor shortage. For the latter 
reason, the labor force participation for 
non-white males over 65 years of age 
has been greater than for the corre- 
sponding white group since 1951, in 
contrast to their relationship during the 
thirties and the late forties. 

The historically higher proportion 
of labor force participation among non- 
white females has been a direct result 
of the low earning power of non-white 
males. Analysis of the female popu- 
lation over 14 years of age by employ- 
ment status shows that non-white fe- 
males go to work younger on the aver- 
age than the comparable white group. 
In 1951, according to a sample survey 
by U. S. Census, the proportion of Ne- 
gro women in the labor force was 
higher in every age group than among 
whites, except for the years of 18 to 
24. At ages 18 to 19 years, 54 per 
cent of all white women were in the 
labor force in comparison with 41 per 
cent of Negro women of the same ages 
and at ages 20 to 24 the respective 
percentages were 47 and 45. The de- 
gree of labor force participation among 
white women fell after age 20, about 
the average age of marriage, whereas 
for Negro women the rate increased 
through the age group 45 to 54. 
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Throughout the ages 25 to 54 more than 
50 per cent of all Negro women were 
in the labor force, in comparison with 
less than 40 per cent of the white fe- 
males in this age group. 


This comparison of the two groups 
of women by age classification shows 
that marriage and, more particularly 
child bearing, withdraws white females 
from the labor force in large numbers 
but non-white women increase their 
workforce participation through this 
period. On the other hand, since 1930 
there has been a gradual, though small, 
decline in the proportion of non-white 
women in the labor force while the 
participation of white women has in- 
creased. These contradictory trends 
are due to slow release from economic 
pressure among the non-white popula- 
tion coupled with the rise in female 
employment opportunities in manufac- 
turing and white collar fields, of which 


white women have been the principal 


beneficiaries thus far. 


Non-white youths also go to work 
younger on the average than white 
boys, and the racial differential here is 
higher than among females. In 1940 


nearly one-half of the non-white but 
slightly more than one-third of the 


white boys 14-19 years old were in the 
labor force. By 1951, with a relatively 
serious labor shortage, the labor force 
participation of both groups had in- 
creased, especially in the 18-19 year 


age category, but the racial differential 
had narrowed substantially. Neverthe- 
less it is still true that non-white males 
enter the labor market earlier, on the 
average, whereas the white group ob- 
tains more years of schooling before 


seeking gainful employment. 
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The Unemployment Question 


It was noted earlier that the rate of 
unemployment has been consistently 
higher for Negro men and women. 
During the period from 1947 through 
1951, years of relatively high employ- 
ment, the non-white average rate of un- 
employment exceeded the white rate by 
over 50 per cent. This general rela- 
tionship has held true both in the South, 
where the Negro is still over-repre- 
sented in agriculture (which normally 
has a low unemployment rate), and in 
other sections of the country. The 
racial disparity has not been as wide 
among females as among males, pri- 
marily because of the existence of 
household work opportunities in which 
non-white females still predominate. 
The over-all picture reveals, however, 
that although unemployment among 
both sexes of the two racial groups 
rises and falls with general economic 
conditions, substantially no progress 
has been achieved in eliminating the 
differential itself. 

There are various factors responsible 
for this situation and it is impossible to 
give each of them its proper weight. 
One is the limitation placed on employ- 
ment opportunity by discriminatory 
hiring policies and in some instances 
racial exclusion practiced by labor 
unions, although the latter is rapidly 
becoming a negligible restrictive influ- 
ence. Second, the urban non-white 
workforce is over-concentrated in the 
wage-earning group, as compared with 
the salaried class, and the former com- 
monly has a higher unemployment rate. 
Third, non-white workers are over- 
represented in unorganized industries 
where the seniority principle in layoffs 
is not always followed. 


Fourth, in 
numerous unionized industries and es- 


tablishments the Negro workforce con- 
tains a disproportionately large number 
of persons recently employed who are 
thus more susceptible to layoff. Lastly, 
insufficient public school education and 
specialized training serves to bar some 
non-whites from jobs even in peak 
labor demand periods. Lack of suf- 
ficient education is a function of in- 
adequate facilities in some sections of 
the country, economic pressure to leave 
school and seek gainful employment, 
and discouragement caused by limited 
job opportunities in the more skilled 
positions. 

For these reasons it is clear that 
elimination of the unemployment racial 
differential throughout the national 
labor market does not admit of a single 
solution. It has been remarked that 
were all racial discrimination suddenly 
to evaporate, considerable time would 
be required for the arrival of full 
equality in actual job status for the 
non-white labor force. The prognosis, 
then, is only a gradual decline in this 
differential under even the best of cir- 
cumstances. 


“Class of worker” 


of employed non-whites 


For some years the U. S. Census 
has organized data on employed per- 
sons into four “classes of workers,” 
the categories being private wage and 
salary workers, government workers, 
self-employed workers, and unpaid 
salary workers. The first group rep- 
resents persons working for private 
employers for money incomes; the sec- 
ond covers employees of all govern- 
mental units; the self-employed are 
those engaged in their own business, 
profession or trade or operating a farm 
for profit or fees; and the last group 
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consists of persons working without 
pay on a farm or in a business operated 
by a member of the same family. A 
complete non-white breakdown for 
yarious regions and on the same basis 
for the census years 1940 and 1950 is 
not available, but certain broad gen- 
eralizations can be drawn from the data 
thus far published. 

For the entire group of employed 
persons and on a national basis there 
occurred between 1940 and 1950 an 
increase in the proportion employed as 
private wage and salary workers (ris- 
ing from 67 to 71 per cent), an increase 
in the proportion engaged by govern- 
mental units (from 8 to 10 per cent), 
a decline in the proportion of self- 
employed (falling from 22 to 17 per 
cent), and a drop in the proportion of 
anpaid family workers (from 3 to 2 per 
cent). Among non-whites alone, on a 
national basis, the shifts were in the 
same general direction but were also 
more marked. As compared with the 
total group of employed persons, there 
occurred among non-whites a larger in- 
crease in the proportion engaged in 
private employment for wages and 
salaries and in the proportion em- 
ployed by governmental units. The 
proportion that were self-employed 
dropped to a greater degree during the 
ten year span (from 21 to 18 per cent). 
The decline in the proportion employed 
as unpaid family workers was roughly 
comparable (falling from 6.8 to 4.2 
per cent). There was little significant 
difference in the relative amount of 
shift between the two census periods 
among non-white males as compared 
with non-white females. 

The changes just cited for the en- 
tire population are largely the result 
of the substantial relative increase in 
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governmental activities and the con- 
tinued trend toward urbanization. The 
more marked shifts among the non- 
white population result almost entirely 
from the large scale movement to the 
cities. The vast majority of the “self- 
employed” non-whites have been farm- 
ers while most of the non-white “un- 
paid family workers” have also been 
employed on farms. Thus the exodus 
from the Southern rural economy has 
decreased the proportion of non-whites 
in these two categories while increasing 
the “private wage and salary workers” 
group. Shifts of non-white paid farm 
workers from farm to city, for obvious 
reasons, have not affected the size of 
the last-mentioned category. 


Some GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


The principal deduction that may 
properly be drawn from these broad 
trends in the non-white workforce is 
its growing similarity to our labor 
force as a whole. The urban-rural 
ratio is drawing closer to the white 
ratio, and the same coincidence is de- 
veloping in the proportion of working 
women among the two racial groups. 
It is fair to say that a greater similar- 
ity in job status is also developing, 
although a detailed analysis on this 
point is reserved for Chapter VI. There 
is also a slight trend toward uni- 
formity in the age distributions of the 
white and non-white labor force, al- 
though more detailed information is re- 
quired to ascertain the actual extent 
of this development. 

In view of the deep-seated economic 
and non-economic factors responsible 
for the shift from Southern agricul- 
ture, it seems reasonable to predict 
that within the next few decades the 
Negro labor force will become more 
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urbanized than the white, especially 
since the Southern out-migration has 
always been concentrated into urban 
centers elsewhere. And we have seen 
that the migration from farm to city 
within the South shows no sign of 
abating. It is the relative, rather than 
absolute, level of a locality that in- 
duces persons to migrate. They seek 
other areas only if they are better 
(or at least seem better) than the 
area in which they reside. The fact 
that no net counter-migration to the 
farms has occurred since the depth of 
the Great Depression demonstrates that 
the bulk of the migrants feel they 
have chosen wisely. 

It was indicated previously that vir- 


tually no progress has been made in 
reducing the unemployment rate dif- 
ferential between the two racial groups 
and that there is little prospect of its 
reduction in the near future. The ob- 
vious conclusion is that the Negro is 
even more dependent upon the vagaries 
of general business conditions than are 
white workers. Only by the mainten- 
ance of a “full employment economy” 
is it possible to keep non-white unem- 
ployment within reasonable bounds. 
And equally important, only under 
these economic conditions is it possible 
for non-white workers to continue ad- 
vancing toward a position of equality 


in the nation’s labor force. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF NEGROES IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY MAJOR OCCUPATION AND INDUSTRY* 


Joun Hope II** 


Director of Industrial Relations, Race Relations Department, AMA, 
Fisk University 


INTRODUCTION 


The Negro came on the American 
scene as an order-taker—a slave who 
as a worker was always the supervised 
and directed, never the order-giver ex- 
cept to other slaves. As a consumer 
as well as a producer his area of free 
choice was limited and the disposition 
of his person as well as his offspring 
was not within his control. His eman- 
cipation gave the Negro worker the 
right to choose between employers and 
to withhold his services from an em- 
ployer but changes in his occupational 
status as a worker relative to that of 
white workers have been slow. In 
short, he attained horizontal mobility 
as a worker but very limited vertical 
mobility. He could change employers 
but his occupational level was rigidly 
fixed within narrow limits regardless 
of who his employer was or where he 
worked. 

While the Negro’s late arrival and 
his status as slave in a plantation sys- 
tem provide an economic explanation for 
his relatively low occupational status as 
compared with free white labor at the 
beginning of his life as a free wage 
earner, such circumstances cannot fully 
explain the snail’s pace at which his 


*Excludes Agriculture. 

**The author is indebted to Miss Barbara 
Waldron and Mr. Loftus Carson, graduate 
assistants, for their contributions in the 
preparation of the statistics for analysis. 
However, he bears responsibility for the 
full contents of the article. 
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diffusion through the occupational hier- 
archy has occurred in subsequent dec- 
ades. On the contrary, a whole system 
of non-economic barriers to his vertical 
ascent up the occupational ladder be- 
gan to germinate with his entrance into 
the free labor market. Starting with 
the local and regional mores, customs, 
and conventions of the area of his 
original concentration, the South, these 
have gained the sanction of law, both 
statutory and common, particularly in 
the South, and their influence has ex- 
tended far beyond the bounds of the 
ante-bellum South. 


During the decade of major concern 
in this article (1940-50), highly signif- 
icant counter-measures to this restric- 
tive system have been taken. Further- 
more, this institutionalized system of 
racial containment has been recognized 
to an unprecedented extent during this 
period, as an important obstacle to the 
attainment of our national objectives, 
economic and political, international as 
well as domestic. 


The economic, political, and even 
military factors that would naturally 
foster the full utilization of all man- 
power resources have probably been 
stronger and the restrictive forces 
weaker than at any other period in the 
nation’s history. Likewise, because of 
their emergence from the depression of 
the thirties as the marginal group, the 
proportion of available qualified Ne- 
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groes relative to whites was probably 
unusually large. The large and press- 
ing demand for labor for defense in- 
dustry and the elaborate facilities for 
training sponsored by Government and 
industry gave unprecedented oppor- 
tunity for the vertical movement of 
qualified labor, new as well as experi- 
enced. 


What happened to Negro labor rela- 
tive to whites under these unusually 
favorable conditions? At its end, was the 
Negro as a group still primarily the 
“order-taker’” and the white worker 
the “order-giver”? In this rapidly ex- 
panding economy, did the proportion 
of Negroes above the unskilled and ser- 
vice level approach more closely that 
of white labor or were his numbers 
simply swelled in these lower categories 
without significant change in his posi- 
tion of occupational inferiority? 

Did he move out of the industry 
groups of his traditional concentration 
where upgrading was _ institutionally 
“frozen” into those in which the normal 
pattern of operation held out better 
prospects for ascent? Or, did he main- 
tain his proportionate position in the 
service industries while whites main- 
tained theirs in manufacturing, mercan- 
tile trades, and other such groups? 

Answers to these questions will be 
sought for the country as a whole and 
for the two geographical sections whose 
histories, laws, and, to some degree 
attitudes, dealing with this minority 
group are in most obvious contrast— 
the North and the South.’ 

The status of men and women is con- 
sidered separately because unique fac- 
tors affect the latter group which do 


*See footnote 5, p. 42. 


not influence the position of the former. 


Nea@ro anp Wuitre Marte Emptoyess: 
1940-1950° 


Current Occupational Status, Changes 
from 1940 to 1950 


It is apparent from Table I that 
at the end of this decade (1950), about 


*The principal source of statistics used in 
this article is the Census of Population of 
the Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Unless otherwise des- 
ignated, the percentages referred to are 
computed from the Bureau of the Census, 
1950 Census of Population. (Preliminary 
Reports), Series P. C—7, No. 2, Washing- 
ton, April 11, 1951, Table 6, pp. 27-30; 
Table 8; pp. 31-33. In order to obtain 
the distribution of employed persons in 
non-agricultural pursuits, the following 
categories were deleted: from Tabk 
6—Farmers and Farm-managers; Farm 
Laborers, except unpaid, and foremen; 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers; from 
Table 8—Agriculture. Occupations not re- 
porting and Industries not reporting, with 
rare exceptions, constitute less than 2 per 
cent of the groups represented in the re- 
spective tables and thus are also omitted. 

Limitations: The 1950 percentages in 
Tables I and II are based upon estimates 
of the appropriate 1950 figures and are 
rounded to the nearest thousand i.e., on a 
sample of about 150,000 persons selected 
from those enumerated on sample lines in 
the 1950 Census of Population. The cor- 
responding 1940 percentages are based 
the complete enumeration of the 1940 Cen- 
sus. (p.8) 

“The occupational and industrial classifi- 
cation systems used in 1950 are basically 
similar to those used in 1940.” However, 
where changes have been made the 1940 
figures represent revised statistics which are 
fully comparable with the corresponding 
1950 categories. (p. 6) 

The possibility of error based upon samp- 
ling variability of the 1950 data must be 
recognized. (See Bureau of Census, Op. 
Cit., pp. 8-10 for range of variability of 
estimates and percentages used in Tables I 
and II.) The percentages of growth in 
Section III of the article are based upon 
1940 and 1950 data. Thus, the error may 
be greater. Therefore, the 1950 statistics 
in this article should be replaced by those 
based upon the complete 1950 enumeration 
as soon as these become available. 
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one-half of the Negro‘ male employees 
engaged in non-agricultural pursuits in 
the United States were in the lowest 


‘Since about 97 percent of all non-whites 
in the United States are Negroes, the statis- 
tics for non-whites used in this article will 
be assumed to represent the situation of the 
Negro. Consequently, “non-white” and “Ne- 
gro” will be considered synonymous. 


three main occupational categories, pri- 
marily “order-takers’”, while less than 
15 per cent of the whites were similarly 
engaged. More than four-fifths of the 


white men were in the six main cate- 
gories above the predominately “order- 


takers” groups. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF NoN-AGRICULTUR 
OccuPATIONAL Group, BY COLOR, 


AL EMPLOYED MEN AND WoMEN, By MAJoR 


Unitep States, 1950 ann 1940 








Major Occupational Group 


Per cent 
Per cent Employed Change 
1950 1940 1940 to 1950 



































N-W W N-W W N-W W 
MALE 
Total Employed Men(a@) 99.99 99.99 100.00 99,99 

1. Profess., Tech., and Kindred 2.98 9.44 3.17 8.39 -.19 1.05 
2. Mers., Officials, and Prop. 2.71 13.83 2.82 13.58 -11 25 
3. Clerical and Kindred 4.61 8.11 2.10 8.29 2.51 -.18 
4. Salesworkers 2.09 7.92 1.65 8.75 44 -.83 
5. Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 10.23 23.02 7.51 20.40 2.72 2.62 
6. Operatives and Kindred 28.18 23.78 21.27 23.97 6.91 -.19 
Upper Stratum (1-6) 50.80 86.10 38.52 83.38 12.28 2.72 
7. Private Household Workers 1.05 AS 3.88 16 -2.83 -01 
8. Service Workers, Exc. Private 16.90 5.89 21.06 6.67 -4.16 -.78 
9. Labor, Exc. Farm and Mine 31.24 7.85 36.54 9.78 -5.30 -1.93 
Lower Stratum (7-9) 49.19 13.89 61.48 16.61 -12.29 -2.72 

FEMALE 

Total Employed Women(>) 99.99 99.98 100.00 99.99 

{. Profess., Tech., and Kindred 6.96 14.15 5.14 15.40 1.82 -1.25 
2. Mers., Officials, and Prop. .60 5.04 93 4.46 -.33 58 
3. Clerical and Kindred 4.48 31.44 1.15 25.40 3.33 6.04 
4. Salesworkers 1.45 9.36 73 8.37 BY y : .99 
5. Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 1.15 1.80 .20 1.14 95 .66 
6. Operatives and Kindred 16.51 20.86 7.94 21.05 8.57 -.19 
Upper Stratum (1-6) 31.15 82.65 16.09 75.82 15.06 6.83 
7. Private Household Workers 47.49 4.61 70.42 11.34 = -22.93 -6.73 
8. Service Workers, Exc., Private 20.08 11.99 12.48 11.91 7.60 08 
9. Laborers, Exc. Farm and Mine 1.27 YS 1.01 92 26 -.19 
Lower Stratum (7-9) 68.84 17.33 83.91 24.17. -15.07 -6.84 





(a) Total Number Employed: 1950—Nonwhite, 2,580,000; White, 30,908,000. 
1940—Nonwhite, 1,800,364; White, 23,943,087. 
(b) Total Number Employed: 1950—Nonwhite, 1,653,000; White, 12,966,000. 
1940—Nonwhite, 1,311,138; White, 9,221,151. 





Source: Computed from Table 6, Bureau of the Census, op. elt., pp. 27-30. 
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During the period 1940 to 1950 the 
percentage of Negro men rising from 
the lower to this upper stratum was 
greater than that of whites, that for 
Negroes increasing from 38.52 per cent 
to 50.80 per cent and that for whites 
from 83.38 per cent to 86.10 per cent, 
increases of 12.28 per cent and 2.72 
per cent, respectively. 

A comparison of similar develop- 
ments in the “South” and “Non- 
South’’ reveals no striking regional 
differences. The percentage of Negro 
men in the upper six categories in 1940 
was slightly smaller and that of the 
whites a little higher in the South than 
in the North but the extent of increases 
of both followed closely the national 
pattern. During this decade, the per- 
centage of white male non-agricultural 
employees in this upper stratum in- 
creased from 85.20 per cent to 88.41 
per cent in the South and from 82.86 
per cent to 85.35 per cent in the North 
while that for Negroes rose from 36.56 
per cent to 48.89 per cent in the South; 
and from 42.32 per cent to 53.47 per 
cent in the North, increases of 12.33 
per cent and 11.15 per cent, respec- 
tively. 

Table I reveals the shifts among 
main occupational groups which ac- 
count for these broad movements be- 
tween “lower” and “upper” categories 
in the United States.° During this 

*“Non-South” includes all regions outside 
of the South, including West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 


Texas, Arkansas, and Louisiana. Hence- 
forth “Non-South” and “North” will be 
used synonymously. 

*For brevity the term “upper” occupa- 
tional stratum or category will be used in 
this article to designate the upper six 
main occupational groups shown in Table 
I which encompass the semi-skilled, clerical 
and sales, managerial, and professional oc- 
cupations while the “lower” stratum will 
designate the last three—the unskilled and 
service occupations. 
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decade, the major improvement in oc- 
cupational status for Negro men took 
place in the “Operative and Kindred 
Workers” group, with some positive 
changes among “Craftsmen, Foremen, 
and Kindred Workers,” and “Clerical” 
categories while the distribution of 
white male employees remained vir- 
tually constant except for a 2.62 per 
cent increase among the “Craftsmen, 
Foremen and Kindred Workers”.’ The 
offsetting declines in the lower stratum 
occurred among Negroes in the Labor 
and the Service groups, excluding pri- 
vate household, with decreases of 5.30 
per cent and 4.16 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the United States. 

Of the Negro male employees who 
were in the upper occupational stratum 
in 1950, a larger percentage was in 
the Operatives group and a smaller 
percentage in both the Craftsmen and 
the Clerical categories in the South 
than in the North. In the South 29.65 
per cent and in the North 26.13 per 
cent of these Negroes were Operatives 
while 9.98 per cent of the Southern 
and 10.66 per cent of the Northern 
Negroes were in the Craftsmen cate- 
gory and 2.33 per cent in the South 
and 7.78 per cent in the North were 
engaged in Clerical occupations. 

The change between 1940 and 1950 
in these two areas followed a similar 
pattern. The proportion of Negro male 


"For brevity, in referring to the stand- 
ard main occupational groups in Table I 
and the main Industry groups in Table II, 
the first word of the name of the group, 
capitalized, will be used in place of the 
full title, eg., “Craftsmen, Foreman, and 
Kindred Occupations.” 

*The percentage of Negro men in the 
Craftsmen group increased by 2.90 per cent, 
from 7.76 per cent to 10.66 per cent, in 
the North and by 2.55 per cent from 7.38 
per cent to 9.93 per cent, in the South; in 
the Clerical group by 3.92 per cent, from 
3.86 per cent to 7.78 per cent, in the North 
and by 1.14 per cent, from 1.19 per cent 
to 2.33 per cent, in the South. 
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employees in the Operatives group in- 
creased more in the South than North 
during this period—by 7.82 per cent in 
the South and by 5.94 per cent in the 
North. On the other hand, the per- 
centage of such Negroes in the Crafts- 
men and Clerical groups increased more 
in the North than in the South.’ The 
increase in the proportion of Negro 
male employees in jobs at the semi- 
skilled level and above is offset by a 
compensating decline in the Labor and 
Service categories. In the South this 
outflow was virtually evenly divided 
between Labor and Service workers 
while it was confined mainly to the 
latter group outside of the South.” 

Shifts in the occupational distribu- 
tion of white male employees during 
this decade were quite limited and had 
little similarity to those of Negro men 
in either of the regions considered. 
Changes in any single category were 
less than 2 per cent except in three 
cases and less than 4 per cent in all 
main groups. There was an increase in 
the percentage of whites in the Crafts- 
men category in the North from 20.56 
per cent to 22.97 per cent, an increase 
of 2.41 per cent, and from 19.81 per 
cent to 23.18 per cent, an increase of 
3.87 per cent in the South during this 
period. 

While the changes in both racial 
groups are small, it is significant that 
the percentage of whites in the Pro- 
fessional category increased, particu- 


*The percentage of Negro men in the 
Labor group declined by 6.11 per cent, from 
42.42 per cent to 36.31 per cent, in the 
South and by only 0.94 per cent, from 25.13 
per cent to 24.19 per cent, in the North; 
while the decline among similar Service 
workers—both in and out of private house- 
hold—decreased by 6.24 per cent, from 21.03 
per cent to 14.79 per cent, in the South and 

10.21 per cent, from 32.54 to 22.33 per 
cent, in the North. 
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larly in the North, while that of Ne- 
groes did not. On the contrary, the 
proportion of whites in the Clerical 
group decreased in the North while the 
proportion of Negroes in this category 
expanded materially, i.e., Negroes, 
from 3.86 per cent to 7.78 per cent, 
an increase of 3.92 per cent; and 
whites, from 8.45 per cent to 8.09 per 
cent, a decline of 0.36 per cent. Signif- 
icantly, Negro and white males ap- 
proached proportional equality in 
Clerical pursuits in 1950 in the North 
but not in the South or for the United 
States as a whole.” 

The vertical movement of Negro 
male employees during the last decade 
which increased materially their pro- 
portions in the factory semi-skilled, and 
to a smaller degree in skilled and lower 
white-collar occupations, particularly 
Clerical categories, did not extend to 
the upper white-collar levels of man- 
agerial, professional, and technical per- 
sonnel. His position did not change 
significantly in the country as a whole 
or in the South, but a slight decline 
occurred outside of the South. Table 
I reveals a decline of 0.30 per cent in 
the proportion of Negro male workers 
in the United States in the combined 
categories Managers and Professional 
workers; a negligible rise of 0.18 per 
cent in the South; and a decrease of 
1.46 per cent in regions outside of the 
South during this decade. 

In contrast, it reveals that the pro- 
portion of white male employees in this 
upper white-collar group increased for 
the nation by 1.80 per cent. This in- 
crease was concentrated in the highest 


*TIn 1950, 7.78 per cent of the Negro and 
8.09 per cent of the white males were 
engaged in the clerical category in the 
North while in the South 2.33 per cent of 
the Negroes and 8.15 per cent of the whites 
were similarly occupied. 
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main occupational group and was the 
result mainly of changes outside of the 
South where the increase in white males 
in Professional pursuits increased by 
1.25 percent—from 8.37 percent to 
9.62 percent; while that for Negroes in 
a similar occupational category de- 
creased by 0.22 percent, from 3.37 per- 
cent to 3.15 percent between 1940 and 
1960. 


Prozimity to Negro-White Parity 


The preceding analysis has described 
the most recent episode, and perhaps 
the most positive, in the Negro’s grad- 
ua) round-by-round climb up the oc- 
cupational ladder which began soon 
after he emerged as a part of the free 
labor force of the United States. How- 
ever, the wide differences between the 
percentages of Negro and white male 


non-agricultural employees in each main 


occupational group in 1950, as well as 
in 1940, reveal the long distance he 
must go in order to attain proportionate 
occupational representation with white 
workers—a condition which might be 
approximated when the consequences of 


past disabilities and uneconomic bar- 
riers have been eliminated and the ap- 
plication of discriminatory practices in 
the current market is no longer a factor 
influencing choice."* 

According to Table I, the Negro’s 
representation is decidedly more than 
proportional to that of whites in each 
of the bottom three main categories 


and less than proportional in all cate- 


11Such a comparison is not made to ex- 
press the writer's yearning for the millen- 
nium but rather to suggest another index 
of progress based upon the lofty goal to- 
ward which the practice of democracy and 
world leadership propel us. Such an in- 
dex has significance assuming that there are 
no unique differences in aptitude, innate 
abilities, etc., based purely upon race. There 
is ample documentation for this assumption. 
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gories above the Operatives group in 
both 1940 and 1950 in the United 
States as a whole and in both major 
regions discussed. During this decade, 
his position has changed from a less 
to a more than proportionate status in 
the Operatives group for the United 
States and both regions while it has 
almost attained proportional equality 
with whites outside of the South in the 
Clerical category. 

Similar conclusions were reached in 
a recent Congressional Committee re- 
port by comparing the proportion all 
Negro male employees are of the total 
male employment in all occupational 
groups combined with the correspond- 
ing proportion in each major occupa- 
tional group. Apparently the shift in 
the Negro’s position in the Operatives 
group appeared as early as 1944 and 


has continued to 1952.” 


Industry Group Distribution, 
Changes from 1940 to 1950 


In contrast to the marked dispropor- 
tionality of Negro and white employees 
by occupational levels, the proportions 
of, these two groups employed in most 
of the main industry groups closely ap- 
proach equality. Furthermore, the 
range of difference has tended to de- 
crease between 1940 and 1950, With 
few exceptions, these characteristics 
describe the industry pattern in both 
North and South. 

According to Table II, the main 
racial differences are found in the Ser- 


%See Employment and Economic Status 
of Negroes in the United States, Senate 
Doc. 23359, 82nd Congress, 2d Sess., Wash- 
ington, 1952, pp. 13-15, and Tables 18 and 
19 for current occupational status by race 
and changes from 1940 to 1950 including 
agricultural employees. 
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vice and Manufacturing industries.” 
In the first of these, the percentage of 
non-agricultural Negro male employees 
in the United States was 9.97 percent 
higher than that of whites while in the 
second, manufacturing, it was 5.75 per 
cent lower in 1940. However, these ap- 
parently compensating differences were 
narrowed by 1950, e.g., the proportion of 
Negroes in Service industries was only 
2.88 per cent higher; and in manufac- 
turing, 1.49 per cent lower than that of 
whites in these respective industry 
groups. 

This significant movement toward 
proportional representation appears to 
be the result of a larger movement of 
Negroes out of Service and into Manu- 
facturing Industries in the absence of 
any corresponding shifts of white em- 
ployees. During this decade, the per- 
centage of Negroes in Service indus- 
tries declined by 7.56 per cent while 
the corresponding decline among whites 
was less than one per cent. Likewise, 
Manufacturing gained 3.24 per cent of 
Negroes and lost 1.02 per cent of its 
white employees. 

The percentages of employees of 
both racial groups increased during 
this period in the Construction and All 
Other industries, the size of the Negro 
gains being slightly larger in both 
groups, according to Table II. How- 
ever, the close proportionality between 
Negro and white participation in both 
of these main industry groups remained 
unchanged. 

In both regional areas, there was a 
large outflow of Negroes from Service 
and inflow into Manufacturing indus- 
tries between 1940 and 1950 without a 


similar movement of whites. But the 


er 


“See footnote 7, p. 42. 
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magnitude of the outflow was more than 
twice as large and the resultant gains 
to manufacturing more than five times 
as large in the North as in the South.” 

There is an important regional dif- 
ference between the significance of 
manufacturing as compared with other 
industries and in the relative position 
of Negro as compared with white em- 
ployees. Roughly one-third of the 
white employees in the North were in 
Manufacturing while only about one- 
fourth of them were in this category 
in the South both in 1940 and 19650. 
Negro representation was more than 
proportionate to that of white male 
employees in the South and this dif- 
ference was wider in 1950 than in 
1940, e.g., 5.06 per cent and 1.91 per 
cent, respectively. In the North, it was 
less than proportionate and the differ- 
ence was narrowed during the same 
period, e.g.,-3.26 per cent, 1950; and 
-10.71 per cent, 1940,” 

It seems apparent that the high 
degree of Negro-white proportionality 
between non-agricultural industry 
groups and the low degree among oc- 
cupational levels reflect a wide diffu- 
sion of Negroes among the main non- 
agricultural industry groups and their 
rather uniform concentration among the 
lower-paying labor and service oceupa- 


_ “The percentage of Negroes in Service 
industries changed from 25.29 per cent to 
19.89 per cent, a decrease of 5.40 per cent, 
in the South; and from 33.21 per cent to 
21.22 per cent, a decline of 11.99 per cent, 
in the North; while the corresponding gaims 
to Manufacturing industries were from 28.83 
percent to 30.04 per cent, an increase of 
1.21 per cent, in the South; and from 23.81 
per cent to 30.77 pe cent, a rise of 6.% 
per cent, in the Nort 

See Senate Doc. 33359, 82nd Congress, 
2d Sess., Op. Cit., pp. 11-13, Tables 16 and 
17 for current industry group distribution 
by race and changes from 1940 to 1950 
including agricultural industries. 
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TABLE II ju 
Percentace DistrruTion or NoN-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYED MEN AND WOMEN, BY Major tic 
Inpustey Group, sy CoLor: Unirep States, 1950 anv 1940. of 
Per cent as 
Per cent Employed Change cr 
Major Industry Group 1950 1940 1940 to 1950 . 
N-W W N-W W N-W W ra 
at 
MALE 
Total Employed Men 99.98 99.98 99.98 99.98 wl 
in 
1. Construction 10.87 10.06 8.24 7.93 2.63 2.13 
2. Manufacturing 30.35 31.84 27.11 32.86 324 -lite 
a. Durable Goods 19.35 18.66 17.30 17.98 2.05 68 tic 
b. Non-Durable Goods 10.56 12.76 9.43 14.33 1.13 -1.57 
c. Not Specified Mfg. 43 Al 37 54 06 -13 pa 
3. Transportation, Communication, ac 
and other Public Utilities 11.57 10.60 11.43 10.77 14 -.17 1 
4. Wholesale and Retail Trade 18.96 20.96 1823 21.93 73 -97 ph 
5. Service Industries 20.44 17.56 28.00 18.03 -7.56 -47 wi 
6. All other Industries 6.23 6.00 3.90 4.88 2.33 1.12 ; 
7. Mining 1.56 2.96 3.07 3.58  -1.51 : = 
cel 
th: 
FEMALE a 
Total Employed Women 99.98 99.98 100.02 99.99 by 
1. Construction 36 77 09 37 27 40 me 
2. Manufacturing 10.93 26.13 4,22 24.89 6.71 1.24 19 
a. Durable Goods 2.55 8.70 52 6.02 2.03 2.68 | 
b. Non-Durable Goods 8.20 =:17.38 3.52 18.36 4.68 --8 me 
c. Non Specified Mfg. 24 33 18 49 06 -.16 dif 
3. Transportation, Communication, 
and other Public Utilities 1.52 5.23 5.11 3.69 = -3.59 1.54 Ne 
4. Wholesale and Retail Trade 11.66 25.36 ie 9 a 1 3.82 
5. Service Industries 73.51 38.07 89.60 46.00 -16.09 -7.93 ig 
6. All other Industries 2.00 4.42 27 3.38 1.73 1.04 ing 
7. Mining 02 12 
Source: Computed from Tabie 8, Bureau of the Census, op. cit., pp. 31-33. 
tions in each of these; that the Negro Negro anp WHITE thi 
non-agricultural labor force has FemaLe EmMpPuoyers: 1940-50 fift 
achieved wide horizontal but limited In appraising the current occupation- no! 
vertical mobility in American industry al status of the Negro woman in non- Ur 
as a whole; and that this is true of the agricultural industry and the changes in bel 
North as well as the South. While her position during the World War II vir 
sizeable quantitative movement out of decade, it must be recognized that her occ 
the lower occupational stratum has oc- position is uniquely influenced by her Ne 
curred in the past ten years, the Ne- sex as well as by her race. Biological ho! 


gros ascent has not carried him far 
above the ranks of the semi-skilled 
factory operatives percentagewise. 


differences and differences in the social 
responsibilities of the male and female 
in our society cause some economically 
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justifiable divergence in the occupa- 
tional and industry group distribution 
of the sexes. In addition, sex preju- 
dices are reflected in uneconomic dis- 
crimination against women without re- 
gard to race.” Superimposed upon this 
disadvantage, the Negro woman suffers 
racial discrimination which places her 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
white women as well as men generally 
in the labor force. 

Consequently, a different occupa- 
tional and industry group pattern of 
participation from that which char- 
acterized non-agricultural male em- 
ployees is to be expected for women 
without regard to race. Likewise, one 
might expect to find Negro women con- 
centrated in lower occupational groups 
than white women. Progress up the 
occupational ladder may be measured 
by the vertical mobility of Negro wo- 
men during the period from 1940 to 
1950. Their relative gains or losses 
may be reflected by the extent to which 
differences between the proportions of 
Negro and white women in each major 
occupational group are narrowed dur- 


ing this period. 


Current Occupational Status, 
Changes from 1940 to 1950 


According to Table I, about two- 
thirds of the Negro and less than one 
fifth of the white female employees in 
non-agricultural occupations in the 
United States were engaged at jobs 
below the semi-skilled level in 1950 and 
virtually all of these were in service 
occupations. Almost one-half of the 
Negro women were in private house- 
holds and another one-fifth outside, 
i “Differences based upon sex character- 
istics and sex discrimination have been 


amply documented and are assumed to be 
common knowledge. 


while about two-thirds of the white wo- 
men were concentrated in three occu- 
pational categories at or above the 
semi-skilled level—cClerical, Operatives, 
and Professional. The national pat- 
tern for women was duplicated in the 
North and South with little significant 
variation. The proportion of Negro 
women in the Service occupations was 
slightly higher in the South and lower 
in the North than that for the nation 
as a whole, e.g., 72.99 per cent and 
60.47 per cent, respectively. This dif- 
ference is due almost solely to the per- 
centage of Negro women engaged in 
household service in the South which 
was 18.31 per cent larger than in the 
North, i.e., 53.25 per cent, South; and 
39.94 per cent, North. 

With regard to the position of white 
women above the service level, the three 
occupational groups of highest con- 
centration and the quantities in each, 
North and South, are virtually identical 
with those enumerated for the United 
States. 

During the period 1940 to 1950, a 
vertical movement of both Negro and 
white women of greater magnitude than 
that of men took place. This move- 
ment involved almost solely an outflow 
from the Private Household service 
group and the proportion of the Ne- 
gro employees involved was about three 
times that of white women. Table [ 
shows that the percentage of Negro wo- 
men in this category decreased by 22.93 
per cent and that of whites by 6.7% per 
cent during this period. However, the 
upward shift of white women was con- 
centrated at a higher occupational level 
than that of Negroes. The percentage 
of the latter group in Service occupa- 
tions outside of private househo!ds in- 
creased by 7.60 per cent; that engaged 








as Operatives, by 8.57 per cent; and 
that in Clerical pursuits, by 3.33 per 
cent, while the corresponding change 
among whites was a rise of 6.04 per 
cent in Clerical occupations and a neg- 
ligible change in the other two cate- 
gories. 

If this pattern of vertical mobility 
is traced by geographical sections, it is 
apparent that the magnitude of the 
change above the Service level is gen- 
erally larger in the North and smaller 
in the South for Negro women than 
for whites. During this period, in the 
Operatives category Negro women in- 
creased by 10 per cent in the North 
and 5.92 per cent in the South while 
white female employment rose by 0.21 
per cent, North and 5.92 per cent, 
South. In the clerical group, Negro 
female employees rose 5.16 per cent, 
from 2.38 per cent to 7.54 per cent in 
the North and by 1.46 per cent, from 
0.67 per cent to 2.13, in the South. 
On the other hand, the percentage of 
white women in this occupational group 
rose by 5.85 per cent, from 25.77 per 
cent to 31.62 per cent, in the North 
and by 6.87 per cent, from 23.98 per 
cent to 30.85 per cent, in the South. 

It is apparent that the occupational 
status of the Negro woman is signifi- 
cantly below that of the white female 
non-agricultural employee, that this 
difference has decreased during the 
past decade, and that greater occupa- 
tional advance was made by the non- 
agricultural Negro female employee in 
the North than in the South during this 
period. 


Proximity to Negro-White Parity 


As was true of male employees, the 
occupational representation of Negro 
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and white non-agricultural female em- 
ployees is not proportional. Table |] 
reveals that the difference is even 
greater among the female than male 
workers. 

The percentage of Negro women in 
each occupational category below the 
semi-skilled level was greater than that 
of whites for the United States as a 
whole and for both geographical areas 
considered in 1940, as well as in 1950. 
There are two minor exceptions below 
the semi-skilled level, i.e., the percent- 
ages of Service Workers outside the 
household were approximately equal 
for the United States and the South 
in 1940 but not in 1950. More sig- 
nificantly, in the North the percentage 
of Negro women became greater than 
that of whites in the Operatives cate- 
gory by 1950. 

It does not appear that the range 
of this disparity was _ significantly 
smaller in 1950 than in 1940." 


Current Industry Group Distribution, 
Changes from 1940 to 1950 


In contrast to the Negro-white male 
industry distribution, the Negro women 
have not approximated proportional 
representation with white women 
among the main industry groups. De- 
spite a disproportionately large out- 
flow of Negro female non-agricultural 
employees from the “Service Indus- 
tries” during the last decade, this 
group remains heavily concentrated 
within this category. According to 
Table II, almost three-fourths of the 
Negro women and only about two- 
fifths of the whites remained in this 
industrial group in 1950. The sec- 





_“See footnote 12, p. 43 for a source of 
similar data including Agricultural occupa- 
tions. 
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ond most important point of concentra- 
tion for both groups was equally shared 
by “Manufacturing” and “Wholesale 
and Retail Trade.” Approximately 
one-fourth of the white and one-tenth 
of the Negro women were employed in 
each of these in 1950 e.g., for whites 
“Manufacturing,” 26.13 per cent; 
“Wholesale and Retail Trade,” 25.36 
per cent; and for Negroes, 10.93 per 
cent and 11.66 per cent, respectively. 

The inter-industry shifts were much 
more pronounced among Negro than 
white women between 1940 and 1950. 
The whole outflow of both racial groups 
was mainly the result of their move- 
ment out of the “Service Industries.” 
The most impressive compensating 
gains made by Negro women were in 
“Wholesale and Retail Trade” and in 
“Manufacturing” while “Wholesale and 
Retail Trade” and durable goods man- 
ufacturing claimed the major inflow 
of white women. 

According to Table II, “Service In- 
dustries” sustained a loss of 16.09 per 
cent of Negro and 7.93 per cent of 
white non-agricultural female em- 
ployees during this decade. On the 
other hand, the proportion of Negro 
women in “Wholesale and Retail 
Trade” was increased by 11.95 per 
cent; and that in “Manufacturing In- 
dustries” by 6.71 per cent while that 
for whites was less pronounced, i.e., 
gains of 3.82 per cent and 1.24 per 
cent, respectively. Closer examination 
of “Manufacturing” reveals that the 
growth in Negro representation was 
due to an increase in both durable 
and non-durable manufacturing while 
the percentage of white increased in 
durable goods but decreased in non- 
durable manufacture. 

The pattern of distribution of the 


two racial groups followed rather close- 
ly the national pattern, in both North 
and South but there were distinct re- 
gional differences in the relative im- 
portance of Negroes in the three in- 
dustry groups of their primary con- 
centration. While there was little 
deviation in the percentages of white 
women in the ‘Service Industries” in 
the North or South from the national 
pattern in 1950, the proportion of Ne- 
gro women in this industrial category 
was larger in the South and consider- 
ably smaller in the North, than the 
national figures, e.g., 79.51 per cent, 
South and 65.58 per cent, North as 
compared with 73.51 per cent for the 
Nation. Conversely, the percentage of 
this group employed in “Manufactur- 
ing’ was much smaller in the South 
and larger in the North, e.g., 5.66 per 
cent and 17.91 per cent, respectively, 
in contrast to 10.93 per cent for the 
United States. 

Similarly, the magnitude of, the in- 
dustry shifts of Negro women during 
the last decade was much larger in 
the North than in the South and with- 
in each of these regions more pro- 
nounced than that of white women. 
During this period, the North sus- 
tained a loss of 18.69 per cent of its 
Negro women and the South, 12.11 
per cent from the “Service Industries” 
while “Manufacturing” gained 10.91 
per cent in the North and only 2.52 
per cent in the South. 

The relative decline in employment 
of white women in the “Service In- 
dustries” during this period was al- 
most identical in both regions, e.g., 
7.94 per cent in the North and 7.56 
per cent in the South. In contrast to 
the situation of Negroes, virtually no 
significant compensating increase in the 
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percentage in “Manufacturing” oc- 
curred, the main positive shift taking 
place in the “Wholesale and Retail 
Trades,” i.e., an increase of 3.41 per 
cent in the North and 5.01 per cent 
in the South. However, in both regions 
these gains were smaller than the cor- 
responding increases of Negro women, 
namely 4.23 per cent in the North and 
7.58 per cent in the South. 


Proximity to Negro-White Parity 


Despite these significant and dispro- 
portionately larger movements of Ne- 
gro women as compared with whites 
between main industry groups, there 
remains a wide disparity in the extent 
of representation of the respective 
groups in each major industry group. 
However, this difference had decreased 
somewhat by 1950 over what it was in 
1940 according to Table II and the 
extent of this decline was greater in 
the North than in the South. For 
instance, the percentage of white 
women in “Manufacturing Industries” 
in the United States was 20.67 per 
cent greater than the percentage of 
Negro women in this category in 1940 
and only 15.20 per cent greater in 
1950; in the North it was 18.33 per 
cent greater in 1940 and only 9.23 per 
cent greater in 1950; while in the 
South it was 20.05 per cent greater in 
1940 and 17.15 per cent greater in 
1950. Similarly, the percentage of 
whites in “Wholesale and Retail 
Trades” exceeded that of Negroes by 
20.83 per cent at the beginning of the 
decade and by 13.70 per cent at the 
end in the United States as a whole 
but the change was somewhat smaller 
in the North than in the South, e.g., 
in the North, 14.17 per cent in 1940 
and 13.35 per cent in 1950; and in the 


South, 18.42 per cent in 1940 and 15.85 
per cent in 1950. 

Contrariwise, the percentage of 
white women in “Service Industries” 
was less than the percentage of Ne- 
gro women in this group by 43.60 per 
cent in 1940 and 35.44 per cent in 
1950 in the United States; by 37.74 
per cent in 1940 and 26.99 per cent 
in 1950 in the North; and by 47.65 
per cent and 43.10 per cent, respec- 
tively in the South.” 


Revative CHanaes By OccuPaTionaL 
Groups 


During the last decade, the labor 
force of the United States increased 
from 52,789,499 to 59,592,000,” an in- 
crease of 12 per cent. The increase of 
both white men and women was greater 
than for non-white male and female 
groups. The white labor force in- 
creased by 13 per cent; males, by 8 
per cent; and females, by 29 per cent. 
All Negroes increased by 5 per cent; 
males, by 2 per cent; and females, 
by 10 per cent. 

This development raises serious 
questions as to the extent and man- 
ner of participation of the Negro as 
compared with the white worker in 
this rapidly rising general level of 
employment: 

Has the Negro non-agricultural em- 
ployee shared in this increase? If 
so, has his increase in employment been 
proportional, more than, or less than, 
porportional to his increase in the la- 
bor force? Has this relative pattern 
prevailed for both sexes? 

Has the relative growth in total 
employment of Negroes been greater 


*See footnote 15, p. 44 for a source of 
similar information including agricultural 
industry group. 

“Bureau of Census, of. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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or less than that of comparable whites? 
Has this growth been more concen- 
trated in the Labor and Service cate- 
gories (lower stratum) or at the semi- 
skilled level and above (upper stra- 
tum)? Are there significant differ- 
ences in the growth patterns in the 
Nerth and South? 

What are the major occupational 
groups in which the more significant 
changes have occurred? 

Did the regional patterns differ sig- 
nificantly from that for the nation 
as a whole? 

The percentage increase in the num- 
bers of persons engaged in non-agri- 
cultural occupations in the United 
States from 1940-1950—both male and 
female, Negro and white—were consid- 
erably greater than those of compar- 
able groups in the labor force. This 
is apparent from the following figures: 





There are also distinct regional dif- 
ferences. Outside of the South, the 
relative expansion in the amount of 
non-agricultural employment of both 
Negro men and women was greater 
than that of their white counterparts, 
e.g., that of Negro males increased by 
76 per cent; females, by 95 per cent 
while white males increased by only 
25 per cent; and females by 35 per 
cent, respectively. In the South the 
opposite was true. The employment 
of white men increased by 42 per cent 
and that of white women, by 58 per 
cent while Negro male employment 
grew by only 26 per cent while the 
relative position of Negro women re- 
mained virtually static (loss of 0.01 
per cent). 

In appraising the quality of the 
growth in employment during the last 
decade, the occupational level at which 








In Labor Force, United States* 


In Persons Employed in Non-Agricultural 
Occupations, United States** 


Percentage Increases, 1940-1950 
Total Negro White 





Male ..... 8 2 8 
Female ... 27 10 29 
Malé- .....:- 30 43 29 
Female ... 38 26 40 








*Calculated from Table 3, Bureau of Census, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 


**Ibid., Table 6, pp. 27-29. 

Likewise, while the percentage in- 
creases in the numbers of. both Negro 
men and women in the labor force were 
smaller than those of comparable 
whites, the percentage increase in em- 
ployed Negro men was greater than 
that of white men while that of Ne- 
gro women grew less than that of 
white women. In short, the main sur- 
pluses from which new urban indus- 
trial labor was drawn during this 
period was Negro men and white 
women, i.e., increases of 43 and 40 


per cent, respectively. 


such development takes place is im- 
portant. Positive growth among both 
races and sexes, in the North and 
South, has been concentrated within 
occupational groups above the Labor 
and Service categories. This increase 
has been significantly larger among 
Negroes than whites of both sexes and 
in the North and South as well as in 
the United States as a whole. 

The number of Negro males engaged 
in non-agricultural occupations above 
the Labor and Service level in the 
United States increased between 1940 
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and 1950 by 89 per cent and that of 
Negro women, by 144 per cent while 
that-of white men rose by 33 per cent; 
and that of white women, by 53 per 
cent. 

While the percentage increases in 
employment of both Negro men and 
women, respectively, in this upper stra- 
tum were greater than those of com- 
parable whites in the South as well 
as in the North, the increase in Ne- 
groes, male and female, at this occu- 
pational level was greater in the North 
than in the South, e.g., an increase 
of 123 per cent among Negro males 
and 245 per cent among females in 
North; and, of 69 per cent among 
males and, 85 per cent among females 
in the South. Conversely, the increase 
in that of comparable whites of both 
sexes at this level is 
smaller in the North than in the South, 
e.g., an increase of 29 per cent in white 
males and 49 per cent in females in 
the North; and of 50 per cent in white 
males and 69 per cent in females in 
the South. 

On the other hand, there was little 
change in the numbers of any of these 
groups in the lower stratum, Labor 
and Service occupations, during this 
decade. The increases in the number 
of each group in descending order of 
size are—male: Negro, 15 per cent; 
white, 8 per cent; female: Negro, 3 
per cent; white, 1 per cent. 


occupational 
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An examination of the changes in the 
relative volume of employment in each 
major occupational group in the upper 
stratum reveals that the magnitude of 
this growth during the decade was most 
pronounced in the Craftsmen and 
Clerical categories, among all groups 
except white males, and that it was 
greatest among Negro women with a 
few exceptions that will be apparent 
below. Following is the percentage 
increase in the number of non-agri- 
cultural employed persons in the United 
States engaged in each of the upper 
six main occupational groups from 1940 
to 1950:* 

The volume of Negro employment. 
male and female, in both Craftsmen 
and Clerical categories expanded de- 
cidely more in the North than: in the 
South during this period while the 
growth among whites was generally 
greater in the South than in the North 
and of smaller magnitude than that of 
Negroes.” 

On the other hand, the employment 
of white men in the Craftsmen group 
expanded by 67 per cent, South; by 
39 per cent, North; women: by 114 

*Ibid. Table 6, pp. 27-30. 

*The employment of Negro men in the 
Craftsmen group increased by 69 per cent 
in the South and 142 per cent in the North; 
women: by 421 per cent, South; by 856 
per cent, North. That of Negro men in 
the Clerical category increased by 148 per 
cent, South; 255 per cent North; women: 


by 214 per cent, South; by 521 per cent, 
North. 





Per Cent Increase, 1940-50 
Mal Female 





ale 
Nonwhite White Nonwhite White 

Professional, Technical, and Kindred 34 45 70 29 
Managers, Officials, and Proprietors 37 31 (-)19 59 
Clerical and Kindred 215 26 391 74 
Salesworkers 82 16 152 57 
Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred 95 45 631 121 
Operatives and Kindred 89 28 162 39 





*Ibid. Table 6, pp. 27-30. 
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per cent, South; 123 per cent, North 
(an exception). That of white men 
in the Clerical category grew by 50 
per cent, South; by 19 per cent, North; 
women: by 104 per cent, South; by 66 
per cent, North. 

That real progress has been made 
by Negro relative to white urban em- 
ployees in the last decade is obvious 
from this analysis. Their upward oc- 
cupational movement and their diffu- 
sion horizontally over a wider range 
of industry groups have proceeded at 
a more rapid pace than those of com- 
parable whites during this period but 
we must not forget that they had and 
still have a much longer course to 
travel before they approach propor- 
tionate representation with their white 
competitors. 

However, their more pervasive pres- 
ence within the mainstream of the in- 
dustrial activity of the nation is tying 
their economic welfare more closely 
to the fortunes of American Labor 
generally, particularly organized labor, 
and is making them less separable as 
a group, and thus less vulnerable, as 
a marginal industrial labor force. 

But the gains of a decade, however 
striking, can not seriously turn the 
tide of the seven preceding it. The 
sobering finding of this analysis is 
that after almost three generations as 
members of the free labor force of the 
United States, about one-half of the 
Negro men and two-thirds of the Ne- 
gro women engaged in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits are employed below the 
semi-skilled level while only about 
one-sixth of the whites, male or female, 
remain at this level in a nation which 
is the leader of the democratic world 
and whose labor force has exhibited 
vertical mobility unprecedented in 
modern history. 


Whether the quality and quantity of 
these gains are commensurate with the 
exceptional combination of favorable 
economic, social, and political forces 
which brought them about is more dif- 
ficult to appraise. Yet this is probably 
a more fruitful though a more demand- 
ing criterion for measuring progress 
than statistical change. An adequate 
appraisal of the impact of the oc- 
cupational developments of this period 
upon the future status of the Negro 
industrial worker and upon the general 
welfare cannot be made solely from the 
data in this article. Such an appraisal 
depends, in addition, upon answers to 
questions such as these. 

Are the apparent strides of the last 
ten years primarily a function of the 
Negro’s marginal position in a period 
of acute labor shortage and rapidly 
rising general level of employment 
which have characterized this decade? 
If so, should we expect his losses to be 
of comparable size if the trend of em- 
ployment were reversed? Or, has his 
growing participation in industry and 
in organized labor given him greater 
job security as a group relative to 
white workers than prevailed in 1940? 
To what extent has his security been 
bolstered by the broader application 
of non-discriminatory employment pol- 
icies through the efforts of the govern- 
ment fair employment practice com- 
missions, and organizations concerned 
with promoting the voluntary accept- 
ance of this policy? Have these efforts 
as well as international political de- 
velopments altered prevailing attitudes 
sufficiently to stabilize and accelerate 
the tempo of application of these poli- 
cies in the future or may we expect a 
“return to normalcy” to react neg- 
atively upon the status of Negro 
workers? 
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I 


The decade 1940-50 was a period 
of more furious activity on Southern 
farm lands than spring plowing after 
a long wet winter. Seeds of grasses 
were sown over acres on which for a 
century, more or less, plow and hoe had 
destroyed grass that cotton might 
thrive. Faithful, trained mules who 
had names were scrapped along with 
the crude farm implements they had 
drawn to be replaced by machines that 
could cultivate more acreage in less 
On the outskirts of villages and 
towns factories were built in fields 
among the withered stalks that had 
And, the 
reapers of last year’s harvest were 
done with harvesting. Plowmen had 
been scrapped along with their plows 
and the mules. In the new grasslands 
a lusher growth of oblong pattern 


time. 


borne last year’s harvest. 


marked sites of the demolished houses 
of people who had gone from the land. 
At the end of the decade 1,200,000 
fewer Southern people earned a living 
on farms than had done so at its be- 
ginning. Those changes that came to 
agriculture in the South in the decade 
1940-50 were not unexpected and did 
not take place suddenly. The ideas 
on which they are predicated are old 
and their application in policy and ac- 
tion had begun earlier. Farm employ- 
ment had reached its peak between 
1910 and 1920. 


Evidences of the changes in the rural 
South as seen by observers and re- 


ported in the censuses of 1935 and 
1950 are sometimes related to the de- 
pression around 1930 and World War 
II. These appear to be intervening 
variables: the first delayed the changes 
while the second served first to delay 
and subsequently to rapidly accelerate 
them. The basic economic changes 
which may be considered to be vectors 
of social change have been: (1) Me- 
chanization of agricultural production, 
(2) New patterns of land-use for agri- 
cultural purposes, and (3) Industrial 
development consciously predicated on 
the employment of farm dwellers. Each 
of these changes has had its influence 
on the position of the Negro farmer in 
Southern agriculture and on the im- 
portance of agriculture as an area of 
employment for Negroes. 


Empioyment in agriculture was im- 
mediately affected when the industrial 
revolution finally came to the Southern 
farm with machines devised to be used 
in those types of agricultural produc- 
tion which had long been considered 
irrevocably wedded to hand labor. The 
results of introduction of these ma- 
chines on farms in the South have been 
those consequencs common to all enter- 
prises in which machines replace hand 
labor: increased quantity of production 
by fewer producers. This familiar story 
as retold in the case of cotton is that 
a mechanical harvester can harvest as 
much cotton as 87 pairs of human 
hands. Tractor-drawn cultivation equip~ 
ment has reduced the number of la- 
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borers needed in the cultivation of 
other crops as well as cotton. 

New patterns of land-use for agri- 
cultural purposes have caused shrink- 
age of the familiar one-crop regions 
and have caused shrinkage in the acre- 
age on individual land-holdings devoted 
to a single cash-crop. In most in- 
stances the other productive enterprises 
introduced into traditional one-crop 
regions or on traditional single cash- 
crop farms have required a smaller 
labor force for the same land area than 
was true in the case of traditional 
land-use patterns. 

Introduction of industry into the 
South was planned so as not to have 
all factories and plants concentrated 
in large cities but to be so dispersed as 
to draw a labor supply from the rural 
and especially the farm population. 
This deliberate policy in the location 
of industries has served to strengthen 
the position of some classes of farmers 
on the land and to weaken the position 
of other classes of farmers on the 
land. 

The impact of these basic economic 
changes on the position of the Negro 
farmer was in considerable measure 
influenced by the economic and social 
position of the Negro farmer at the 
time the changes occurred. The dis- 
advantage of the Negro farmer at the 
onset of the South’s economic revolu- 
tion leaves him disadvantaged at its 
present stage. Insofar as the Negro 
farmer is concerned there appears to 
be little likelihood of his overcoming 
this disadvantage when production as- 
sets in agriculture are capital for land 
and machinery and a labor supply with 
technical skills. Cheap labor equipped 
with folk skills has become a liability 
to Southern agriculture whose chief 
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asset it was for so long regarded as 
being. 
II 

In 1950, 29.2 per cent of the non- 
white persons employed in the South 
were engaged in Agriculture. This 
marked a drop from 40.4 per cent so 
engaged in 1940. This change in pro- 
portion represented a numerical decline 
of 400,000 nonwhite persons employed 
in agriculture or one-third of the num- 
ber of such persons employed in agri- 
culture in 1940. Nonwhites who were 
33 per cent of the total employment in 
agriculture in the South in 1940 were 
slightly less than 30 per cent in 1950. 
The trend may be considered in its two 
dimensions: agriculture became less im- 
portant as a source of employment for 
Negroes on the one hand and on the 
other hand Negroes represented a 
smaller proportion of those employed 
in agriculture. The fact is that while 
agriculture declines in importance as an 
area of employment fewer Negroes 
than whites are employed in agricul- 
ture. 

Traditionally, unpaid family workers 
have been an important element of the 
labor supply because the Negro farmer 
measured his resources in terms of the 
number of persons in his family who 
would perform tasks required in pro- 
duction. The tenant farmer secured 
land to cultivate on the basis of his 
“hoe-force’”—those members of his 
family who would share responsibility 
for weeding the crop, and his “plow- 
force”—those members of his family 
who would share the responsibility 
for the plowing processes of cultiva- 
tion. The size of the tenant farmer’s 
operations were limited to the amount 
of land his “hoe-force” could cultivate. 
Easily learned tasks at which profi- 
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ciency could be acquired at an early age 
made of labor a primary asset in the 
South. The changes in agriculture 
have made these skills obsolete for 
many people. Implications far be- 
yond the scope of this paper may be 
seen in the reduction of agricultural 
employment: people in the labor mar- 
ket with obsolete skills, dependent 
rather than productive family members, 
abandonment of the conception of the 
family as a work-unit which requires 
many adjustments to the changed roles 
of women and children. The status of 
the Negro farmer must be considered 
on another basis than number of work- 
ers who work without wages he has at 
his disposal. 

The production unit in agriculture is 
the farm which is defined in terms of 
the area on which the operator is re- 
sponsible for production and not the 
ownership unit which in some areas 
is divided into multiple operation units. 
The farmer or “farm operator” is gen- 
erally used as a measurement unit in 
determining trends in agriculture. Ne- 
gro farmers operated 40,884,199 acres 
of land in 1920. This was 12 per 
cent of all the land in farms in the 
South. In 1950, 25,650,413 acres or 
7 per cent of the land in farms in the 
South was in farms operated by Negro 
farmers. This represents a loss in ac- 
tual acreage over which Negro farm- 
ers had some degree of control of 15,- 
233,786 acres or 87 per cent of the 
land controlled by Negroes in 1920. In 
the period between 1920 and 1950 
the total amount of land in farms in 
the South increased by more than 25 
million acres. Instead of sharing in 


this increase the Negro farmer had re- 


linquished control of more than one- 


third of the acreage he had operated in 
1920. 

1920 is an interesting year to use 
as a basis for comparisons with 1950 
because it provides information on the 
condition of agriculture just prior to 
those disturbances attendant on the de- 
pression. Using the value of land and 
buildings as a criterion, in 1920 the 
average value per farm in the South 
was in the range from $8500 in Texas 
to $2000 in Alabama while in terms 
of the average value per acre the range 
was from $65 in South Carolina to $28 
in Alabama. From the perspective of 
today’s diversity there appears to have 
been a surprising uniformity in South- 
ern agriculture in 1920. The compara- 
tive value of farms operated by Ne- 
groes in 1950 may be seen in Table I. 


Inferences concerning the diversity 
of agriculture in the South and the 
character of the operations of Negro 
farmers may be drawn from Table I. 
Farms operated by white farmers show 
the same relative positions that they 
occupied in 1920: Texas at the top and 
Alabama at the bottom on a per farm 
basis. On this basis, in all states the 
average Negro-operated farm was 
worth considerably less than the white- 
operated farm. The differential is 
smallest in the state of North Carolina 
where the average value of the Negro- 
operated farm was slightly more than 
50 per cent of the value of the average 
white-operated farm. The influence 
of patterns of land-use which require 
extensive acreage and high capitaliza- 
tion is readily apparent in the figures 
from Texas with its cattle ranches. and 
citrus fruit, Florida with its citrus 
fruit, Louisiana with its sugar cane, 
and Virginia with its orchards. How- 
ever, Negro farmers do not appear to 
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TABLE I 


AverAGE VaLur or Lanp anv Burtpincs, Per FARM AND PER ACRE, WHITE AND 
NoNWHITE, For 13 SouUTHERN States, 1950* 

















Value of Land and Buildings 


Per Acre 
White Nonwhite 


Per Farm 


White Nonwhite 





Virginia 
North Carolina 


Tennessee 
Aten. 
Mississippi 


Arkansas 


$84.28 
97,32 
70.62 
44.39 
58.70 
80.69 
77.44 
50.57 
56.35 
59.34 
83.25 
51.83 


3,156 46.07 





*Nonwhite in the tables used here is faithful to the reporting of census data, 
Negro is used as being synonymous with “nonwhite.” 


of the nonwhite category in the South. 


share in these highly capitalized agri- 
cultural enterprises. 


On the average Negroes still operate 


small farms the value of whose land 


and buildings indicates a status below 


the profitable economic margin. When 
per acre value is considered and the 
size of the farm is eliminated as a 
factor it is to be seen that in some 
states Negroes cultivate valuable land 
but little of it. In North Carolina 
the average Negro-operated farm has 
a greater value on a per acre basis 
than the average white-operated farm. 
In Kentucky and Arkansas, as well, the 
average per acre value of Negro-op- 
erated farms is higher than that of 
white-operated farms. 

It is necessary to remind our- 
selves that influencing these averages 
is the fact that in North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennes- 
see the less fertile mountainous areas 
are occupied by white operators of 
small acreages. This fact makes our 
picture a distorted one which might 


In the text 
Negroes are approximately 98 per cent 


be brought into focus only by study 
of the relative position of Negro farm 
operations in those areas where Ne- 
groes operate farms. The resources 
available for the preparation of this 
paper did not permit the work neces- 
sary to make such an analysis, Cau- 
tion must be given that the common 
practice of using state figures for com- 
parison does not provide an entirely 
faithful representation. 

Other indices to the status of the 
operations of Negro farmers are to be 
found in the proportion Negro-oper- 
ated farms are of the poorest farms 
and the proportion of Negro-operated 
farms are of those farms located on 
hard-surfaced roads. Table II gives 
this information for the several states. 

Farms in Economic Class VI, accord- 
ing to the census classification, are 
those farms whose annual sale of prod- 
ucts return between $250 and $1199. 
Only in Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky were the proportion of Ne- 
gro-operated Farms in Economic Class 
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TABLE II 


Percent NoNWHITE FARM OPERATORS WERE 

OF ALL Operators, PERCENT NONWHITE OP- 

ERATED FARMS WERE OF ALL FarMs IN Eco- 

nomic Crass VI, AND Percent NONWHITE 

OPERATED FARMS WERE OF ALL FARMS Lo- 

CATED ON Harp-SURFACED Roaps, 13 SoutH- 
ERN States, 1950. 





Per cent Percent Percent of 

State of all of Farms Farmson 
Farm in Eco. Hard-Sur- 
Operators Class VI faced Roads 





Virginia 18.9% 22.7% 16.7% 
North Carolina 25.1 21.4 23.6 
South Carolina 44.0 61.2 
Georgia 25 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
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VI approximately the proportion that 
Negro-operated farms were of all 
farms. In all other states the pro- 
portion Negro-operated farms were of 
farms in Economic Class VI was con- 
siderably greater than the proportion 
Negro-operated farms were of all 
farms. 


Provision and maintenance of roads 
are largely a political matter and the 
non-voting Negro farmer has been po- 
litically impotent. In many parts of 
the South it is observed that hard-sur- 
faced roads leading from highways end 
at the gateway of the last white farm 
in that direction. For the most part 
the proportion of Negro-operated farms 
on hard-surfaced roads is less than 
the proportion Negro-operated farms 
of all farms. 

Reference has been made to the 
fact that Negro-operated farms are 
smaller than white-operated farms 
without presenting the figures in sup- 
port of the statement. Table III shows 
the average size of farm in the several 
states and permits comparison between 
the average size of farm in 1950 with 
the average size in 1920. 

It is immediately apparent that in 
all of the Southern states the pro- 
portion that Negro farm operators were 
of all operations declined. In those 
states where Negro farmers were less 
than 25 per cent of all operators in 
1920 the decline was greatest: Florida, 


TABLE III 


PercENt NONWHITE FARM OPERATORS WERE OF ALL OPERATORS AND AVERAGE SIzE OF FARM 
BY Cotor or Operator, 13 SoutHerRN STATEs, 1920 anv 1950. 








Per cent Nonwhite 
Operators were of 


State All Operators 
1920 1950 


Average Size of Farm 


Nonwhite White 
20 195 1920 1950 





Virginia S: ‘18.9% 


North Carolina : 24.2 
South Carolina i 44.0 
Georgia : 25.4 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
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Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Texas. The decline in the proportion 
did not mean a consolidation of Ne- 
gro-operated farms in the operations 
of other Negroes. Except in the states 
of Georgia and Florida there was no 
marked increase in the average size of 
the Negro-operated farm. These farms 
remained small and of a size that 
makes them questionable in terms of 
their efficiency as production units. 
There is not found the wide fluctuations 
between 1920 and 1950 that char- 
acterized white-operated farms. It may 
be noted that in the thirty-year period 
the gap between the average size of 
the Negro-operated farm and the white- 
operated farm increased except in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina where the 
average size of the white-operated farm 
declined. 

In 1950 the Negro-operated farm was 
a small marginal production unit. From 
the foregoing descriptive facts the av- 
erage Negro-operated farm in the 
South was 53 acres in size and one 
whose land and buildings were valued 
at $2960. Approximately one-third of 
these farms sold less than $1200 worth 
of products from the farm annually. 
This average farm is too small to make 
profitable use of power driven ma- 
chinery and too small to be profitably 
sown to grasses and be converted to 
livestock production. For the most part 
these would be farms that continued 
to produce the traditional staple crops 
using traditional methods of produc- 
tion. Census figures for 1950 for Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina show that of Negro 
farm operators the percentages whose 
farms were classified as being in tra- 
ditional field production were respec- 
tively 48.5, 72.9, 80.1, 65.2. The 
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percentages of white-operated farms in 
this category in the same order were 
39.0, 27.7, 47.8, 87.8. In terms of 
these characteristics the Negro farmer 
is in a very tenuous position. The 
needs for agricultural products could 
be well supplied without the produc- 
tion of his small farm. Fortunately, 
there are differentials in the farming 
operations of Negro farmers which 
mitigate this rather dismal circum- 
stance. 


III 


The status of tenancy has been an 
important one for Negro farmers since 
until 1940 more than three-fourths of 
all Negro farm operators were tenants 
and two-thirds of them remain in that 
category. Arthur Raper’ has described 
the trends between 1930 and 19465.. 
“, . . the number of farms operated 
by tenants decreased by 622,000 and 
those operated by owners increased by 
270,000 . . . Of the increase in owners, 
259,000 were white and 11,000 were 
Negroes. Of the decrease of tenants, 
a little less than 400,000 were white 
and roughly 223,000 were Negroes.” 
If we use our base year, 1920, when 
there were 700,439 Negro tenant farm- 
ers there was a decline of 306,477 to 
a total of 393,962 in 1950. Of these 
tenant farm operators 333,026 or 47.5 
per cent were sharecroppers in 1920. 
In 1950, 197,496 or 50.1 per cent of 
Negro tenant farmers were sharecrop- 
pers. Despite the considerable de- 
crease in numbers the proportion of 
Negro tenants who occupied the most 
disadvantaged tenancy status, share- 
cropping, in 1950 was greater than in 


“Southern Agricultural Trends ard Their 
Effect on Negro Farmers” in The Changing 
Status of the Negro in Southern Aoricul- 
ture, Lewis W. Jones, ed., Rural Life Coun- 
cil, Tuskegee Institute, 1951, p. 25. 
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1920. Table IV shows the percentages 
of tenancy among Negro farm opera- 
tors in the several states and the per- 
centages sharecroppers were of those 
tenants. 

In 8 of the 13 states the proportion 
that sharecroppers were of all tenants 
was greater in 1950 than it was in 
1920. 

The tenancy status itself, however, 
underwent rather interesting changes 
in this period. Despite the fact that 
the number of farms available for rent 
declined as changes in methods of cul- 
tivation and in land-use took place 
which made for keener competition 
among tenants for land to rent—the 
tenancy status became a less onerous 
and exploited one. The more flagrant 
evils of the tenancy system, particular- 
ly those associated with the cropper 
status, began to disappear. Enforced 
restraint upon the sharecropper’s move- 
ment was relaxed. Landlords no longer 
sought to keep tenants cultivating their 
lands by force or by the use of the 
debtor laws. New tenancy arrange- 
ments were made in those instances in 


which farms were partially mechan- 
ized and where grass farming was 
introduced. The farm machine and 
the white-faced steer had broken the 
chains of the Negro tenant to exploita- 
tion; something which neither govern- 
ment nor public opinion had been able 
to do. This meant that the remain- 
ing Negro sharecroppers improved 
their status on the land somewhat, 
while great numbers were set adrift 
to become a problem to themselves and 
to the towns and cities to which they 
moved. 


IV 


In the South ownership is the pre- 
ferred farm status and in the absence 
of the practice of making long-term 
leases it is the only status that offers 
stability and opportunity to the farmer. 
Between 1930 and 1945 the number of 
Negro farm owners in the South in- 
creased 11,000 or 4 per cent. How- 
ever, over the thirty-year period be- 
tween 1920 and 1950 the number of 
Negro farm operators who were owners 
declined. There were 213,273 Negro 
farm owners in 1920 and 190,585 in 


TABLE IV 


Per CENT oF NONWHITE FARM OPERATORS WHO WERE TENANTS AND PER CENT OF 
NONWHITE TENANTS WHO WERE SHARECROPPERS, 13 SOUTHERN STATES, 1920 AND 1950. 








Per cent Tenants were 


State of all Nonwhite 
1920 


Farm Operators 
1950 








Per cent Sharecroppers 
were of all Nonwhite 





Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
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1950; a decrease of 22,738 or 10.6 


per cent. The census for 1920 does 
not provide information on the size of 
farm by color so we are unable to re- 
port on the number of Negro farmers 
who owned farms of 500 acres or more. 
But for all Negro farmers, regardless 
of tenure, the number who operated 
farms of 500 acres or more was 1851. 
In 1950 Negro operators of farms of 
500 acres or more numbered 1501. Of 
this 1501, those who were farm own- 
ers numbered 646. This was three- 
tenths of one per cent of all Negro 
farm owners and a minute fraction of 
all Negro farm operators. Table V 
presents ownership figures for Negro 
farmers in the several states. 

In North Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana there was an in- 
crease in the number of Negro farm 
owners and in the other nine states 
there was a loss. Complimentary figures 
to those given in Table IV show that 
in all states the proportion owners 
were of all operators increased even 
decline. 


where there was numerical 
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Only in Georgia and Mississippi did 
the number of operators of farms of 
500 acres or more hold their own by 
very small increases. 

Shrinkage in the area of concentra- 
tion of Negro farm operators between 
1920 and 1950 is suggested in the fact 
that in 1920 Negro farm operators 
were less than 25 per cent of all op- 
erators in five Southern states: the two 
Western boundary states—Texas and 
Oklahoma, the two central states of 
Northern boundary—Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and Florida. In 1950 Ar- 
kansas on the West and Virginia on the 
Northern boundary had fewer than 25 
per cent of their farms operated by Ne- 
groes. The states with the smallest pro- 
portions of Negro operators had the 
highest proportions of farm ownership 
among Negro operators. Of all of the 
states in which Negro operators were 
less than 20 per cent of the total only 
in Tennessee were Negro owners less 
(29.1 per cent) than 50 per cent of 
all Negro operators. Of these states 
25.5 per cent of all Negro farm own- 


TABLE V 


Tora. NoNwWHITE OwNeRS AND NoNWHITE OPERATORS OF FARMS OF 500 Acres on More, 
FoR 13 SouTHERN States, 1920 anv 1950, wirH OWNER-OPERATORS OF 500 
ACRES oR More, 1950. 





1920 


Operators 
Nonwhite of 500 acres Nonwhite of 500 acres 


or more 


Total 


State Owners 


1950 
Operators Owner- 
Operators 
of 500 acres 


or more 


Total 


Owners or more 





30.949 
22,277 
22.759 
16,042 
6,320 
5,319 


Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 

Florida 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 


Texas 


19,011 82 


149 23,514 106 


20,997 140 








213,273 
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ers were in Virginia and Texas. The 
other states: Kentucky, Oklahoma, and 
Florida had 14.5 per cent of all Ne- 
gro farm owners. 


V 

Negro farmers as a group have lost 
ground in the period 1920-50 by any 
criteria used in this paper. Nearly 
one-half million fewer Negroes were 
employed in agriculture in 1950 than 
were so employed in 1940. While there 
was general decline in agricultural em- 
ployment Negroes declined proportion- 
ately as well as in absolute numbers. 
The greatest decline was among the 
farm tenants in the decade in which 
there was also an increase in owner- 
operated farms. In this increase Ne- 
groes had far from a_ proportionate 
share. When the status of the Ne- 
gro farmer in 1950 is compared with 
his status in 1920, and the fluctuations 
of depression bust and war-boom are 
minimized, rather than using the past 
decade there was a loss of Negro farm 
ownership. 

Analysis of the influences on the 
Negro farmer’s status leads us to con- 
sider three types of influences: vectors 
of change, intervening variables, and 
precipitating factors. The first set of 
influences which have been mentioned: 
Mechanization, new land-use patterns, 
and industrial development in the South 
may be considered as vectors of change 
rather than as changes themselves. 
These have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about changes in the status of the 
Negro farmer. They may be expected 
to continue to operate as they have 
done. The small farmer may not 
compete with large-scale operations in 
the same type of production on the 
same margin of profit. There have not 
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yet appeared types of land-use and 
production for small farms that will 
give their operators stability and se- 
curity on the land where they are in 
the South. 

In some areas those industries es- 
tablished in the South which give non- 
farm employment to farm dwellers 
have provided part-time employment 
to some farm operators and have in 
other cases provided employment for 
members of the farmer’s family. In 
1950, in the state of Alabama in 71.6 
per cent of the counties more than 30 
per cent of the farm operators had 
other family income exceeding that 
which came from the sale of agricul- 
tural products. In four states: Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina the percentages of 
white farm families with greater in- 
come from other sources than from 
sale of agricultural products were re- 
spectively —38.8, 35.3, 31.5, and 40.8— 
in the same order the percentages Ne- 
gro farm families were 29.6, 14.8, 18.2 
and 22.6. These farmers have been able 
to improve their farms and _ stabilize 
themselves on the land. However, Ne- 
groes in the South have not generally 
shared in industrial employment outside 
of the cities. To find industrial employ- 
ment the Negro farmer or members of 
the Negro farm family must leave the 
farm. Unless there are some measures 
taken to provide Negroes employment 
in the textile industry or in other fac- 
tories being located in the South in- 
dustrialization will continue to encour- 
age the elimination of the Negro farm- 
er instead of stabilizing his position as 
appears to be the case for white farm- 
ers in some areas. 

The second set of influences which 


we termed “intervening variables” were 
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the depression and World War II. The 
depression reversed the trend away 
from the farm and its influence is re- 
flected in the census figures for 1935 
which we have deliberately avoided us- 
ing because they reflect a disturbed 
and temporary situation. World War 
II was also regarded as a temporary 
influence on general trends. High 
prices for agricultural products on 
the one hand provided the owners of 
land with capital to invest in farm ma- 
chinery and equipment at the same time 
industrial employment opportunities 
drew landless farmers to the factories 
in urban areas. Another major dis- 
turbance of the economy such as de- 
pression or war would be expected to 
have some influence on those trends 
which now have been patterned by 
the vectors of change but such dis- 
turbances would hardly produce any 
significant return to agricultural em- 
ployment of people who have left it 
because the agriculture of 1953 in the 
South is not that which they left. 

A third set of influences on the sta- 
tus of the Negro farmer are those 
that we may call “precipitating fac- 
tors”. These have been largely the 
programs of the Federal government 
for agriculture since 1933. Local ad- 
ministration of these programs, from 
the bilking of Negro tenant farmers 
out of their share of the “parity pay- 
ments” under the first Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, has worked to the dis- 
advantage of the Negro farmer in many 
areas of the South. The Farm Se- 
curity Administration and its succes- 
sor, The Farmer's Home Administra- 
tion, have against local obstruction suc- 
ceeded in getting some Negro farmers 
established on the land as owners but 


the total effect of this program is re- 
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flected in the trends in ownership even 
if this agency should be given credit 
for, alone, maintaining Negro farm 
ownership at the level it was in 1950. 
The fact that the Negro farmer’s par- 
ticipation on the local committees of 
the several agricultural agencies has 
been negligible, in keeping with the 
South’s general political pattern, no 
doubt has been important in determin- 
ing his share in the benefits from the 
activities of the agencies. 

The Negro farmer has not had and 
does not have an organization to press 
for his interests nor the leadership to 
plead his cause effectively. Of the 
“big” farm organizations The Grange 
and The Farmers Union are not strong 
in the South. The Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration which is the strong farm or- 
ganization in the South is recognized 
as being the organization of the big 
farmers. It solicits Negro member- 
ships but relegates its Negro members 
to silent local auxiliaries from which 
no policy or program comes. There is 
no such organization as the National 
Urban League to be concerned with 
the Negro farmer’s well-being as that 
organization works in the interest of 
the industrial worker. 

The problems of the Negro farmer 
which were widely discussed and pub- 
licized in the nineteen-twenties and 
nineteen-thirties have been largely re- 
solved without ever having been solved. 
Vestigal remnants of the system which 
included the evils of inequitably re- 
warded labor, peonage, extortionate 
credit, child labor, etc., ete., remain. 
As long as the system survived in- 
tact it underwent no meaningful al- 
terations, There should be no regret 
over the passing of this system whose 
vestigal remnants continue to be a 
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social problem. There need be con- 
cern about the problems of Negroes 
who remain in agricultural employ- 
ment. The status and prospects of 
the several groups of Negroes em- 
ployed in agriculture need study and 
programmatic consideration. 

The future status of the Negro 
farmer in the South depends upon sev- 
eral conditions which will have their 
effects on the several classes of farm 
people. The emerging class of agri- 
cultural wage workers is required to 
have technical skills of a different or- 
der from the skills which were ample 
equipment for the satisfactory employ- 


ment of their fathers. Some of these 


technical skills are those required in 
the operation and maintenance of farm 
machinery and others are those which 
require specialized knowledge for ani- 


mal husbandry and crops being newly 
introduced on a commercial basis into 
the South. There is the fact of antici- 
pated competition of the Negro wage 
worker in agriculture with white wage 
workers since the newer occupations 
carry no tag of traditional “Negro 
jobs”. Any serious industrial unem- 
ployment will serve to sharpen com- 
petition for these jobs on farms. Ex- 
perimental types of tenancy have ap- 
peared on dairy farms in some parts 
of the South. These types of tenants 
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are required to make an investment 
of more than labor alone in the pro- 
ductive enterprise. They must own or 
share in the ownership of dairy herds 
which represent a substantial capital 
investment. Their situation is pre- 
carious when these herds are depend- 
ent upon pastures owned by someone 
else unless new rental arrangements 
for land are made which provide long- 
term leases. The farm owner may 
keep his small acreage if he can find 
sources of supplemental income or if 
a function for the small farm is found 
that will make its operation profitable. 
The Negro owner with sufficient acre- 
age for profitable commercial farming 
must have the type of credit that will 
provide him with the capital to re- 
organize his enterprise in keeping with 
the trends in production about him. The 
era is passed in which a farmer with 
a mule, a few simple tools, and a 
large brood of children could expect 
to enter farming. Agricultural econ- 
omists estimate the capital require- 
ments to enter farming in the South 


today to be from $15,000 to $20,000. 
So far, no policy or program has ap- 
peared to enable the several classes 
of Negroes employed in agriculture 
to successfully compete for a satisfy- 


ing stable position on the land. 
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The decade since the publication of 
the Census of 1940 has brought a 
subtle change in America’s attitude to- 
ward its Negro population. People 
think and talk less about a “Negro 
problem” and begin to see in Negro 
Americans fellow-citizens in our com- 
mon economic and political advance; 
a resource in our need for additional 
manpower and brainpower; in short, 
simply another of the many streams of 
in-migration from which our popula- 
tion is built. 


This change reflects and is reflected 
in a substantial growth in the relative 
position of Negro income. There is 
a surviving difference, here and there 
still monumental, between white and 
Negro income. But on the figures of 
1950 we can begin to see a time when 
the gap shall be closed. 


DEFINITIONS AND Sources 


Any picture just now of present Ne- 
gro income must be based mainly upon 
preliminary 1950 Census releases. In- 
come is thus defined in terms of the 
1950 Census concept of income: money 
received, less losses, from wages, sal- 
aries, fees, self-employment, pensions 
and other governmental assistance, as 
well as 
from persons who are not members of 
the same household. Income “in kind,” 
such as food produced and consumed 
in the home, or free living quarters, 


income from investments or 


is not considered money income.’ Rural 
incomes, for this reason, suggest a 
much lower level of living than actual- 
ly exists. 

Emphasis is placed on family in- 
come, or the combined money resources 
of all members of the family unit. 
Where family income data were not 
available, personal income data were 
substituted. 

Material from the Re- 
sources Committee’s study Consumer In- 


National 


*Income, as fully defined in the 1950 Cen- 
sus, is the sum of money received, less 
losses, from the following sources: wages 
or salary; net income (or loss) from the 
operation of a farm, ranch, business, or 
profession ; net income (or loss) from rents, 
or receipts from roomers or boarders; 
royalties; interest, dividends, periodic in- 
come from estates and trust funds; pen- 
sions; veterans’ payments, armed-forces al- 
lotments for dependents, and other govern- 
mental payments or assistance; and other 
income such as contributions for support 
from persons who are not members of the 
household, alimony, and periodic receipts 
from insurance policies or annuities. The 
figures in reports used for this analysis 
represent the amount of income received be- 
fore deductions for personal income taxes, 
social security, bond purchases, union dues, 
etc. 

Receipts from the following sources were 
not included as income in the 1950 Census: 
money received from the sale of property, 
unless the recipient was engaged in the 
business of selling such property; the value 
of income “in kind” such as food produced 
and consumed in the home, free living 
quarters; withdrawals of bank deposits; 
money borrowed; tax refunds; gifts; and 
lump-sum inheritance or insurance payments. 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census 
of Population: 1950. Vol. I], Characteristics 
s the Population, P-B Series. Washington : 

U. S. Government Printing Office, 1952, 
xiv. 
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come In the United States. Their Dis- 
tribution in 1985-86 is used in work- 
ing out trends in Negro income in the 
past fifteen years. Though only four 
states (Georgia, Mississippi, North and 
South Carolina) were sampled for the 
NRC study, it is the best source of 


comparable material from the 1980’s.” 


Tue Nearo INcome PaTTERN IN THE 


Unrtrep Srates 
Low Income Prevails 


Despite areas of progress, the over- 
all picture of contemporary Negro in- 
come in the United States is one of 
relatively low income. The 1950 Cen- 
sus shows: 

Average family income relatively 
low. Median family income of all 
Negro families in the U. S. in 1949 
was $1,650 or 51 per cent of median 
At that time 

income was 


white family income. 
median white family 
$3,232. 

Many families at subsistence level. 
Almost one-fifth of all Negro families 
in the country received a cash income 
totaling less than $500 a year in 
1949. Roughly one-twelfth of all white 
families were in similar circumstances. 

Large proportion of families with 


*The first U. S. Census to include data 


on income was the 1940 Census. Published 
family income data by race in that Census 
appear only in a regional summary for 
sixteen Southern states and for cities of one 
million or more population. Changes in 
the Census definition of both income and 
family further complicate the comparability 
of 1940 and 1950 data until final reports of 
the 1950 census, with adjustments for the 
changes, in definition, are released. 

In comparing the NRC study of four 
Southern states in 1935-36 with the 1940 
Census summary of sixteen Southern states 
we find urban Negro income somewhat 
higher in the 1940 census data and rural 
farm Negro income somewhat lower than 
reported in the 1935-36 study. 
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minimum incomes. One out of every 
three Negro families in the U. S. re- 
ported a total cash income of $1,000 
or less in 1949. Just one out of every 
eight white families were in the $1,000 
a year or less bracket in 1949. 

Few families at comfort or lucury 
levels. In 1949 ten per cent of all 
Negro families had a total money in- 
come of $8,000 or above. Only four 
per cent had money resources amount- 
ing to $5,000 or more. In contrast, 
44 per cent of all white families had 
incomes of $8,000 or above in 1949, 
Twenty-one per cent of all white fam- 
ilies reported their total incomes as 
$5,000 or above. 

Drawing a division line between 
“high,” “moderate” and “low” incomes 
is, of course, an arbitrary procedure. 
In 1949 a committee of the Eighty- 
First Congress, the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, conducting a 
special investigation of low income 
families and economic stability, con- 
sidered the following incomes sufficient- 
ly low to be the concern of Congress— 
$2,000 a year or less income for city 
families and $1,000 a year or less cash 
income for farm families.’ 

How many Negro families came 
within the Congressional low income 
definition in 1949? 

Table I shows the per cent of white 
and Negro families at various income 
levels in 1949. Adding the percentage 
of Negro families at the lowest levels 
we find that 59 per cent, or six out 
of each ten Negro families in the U. S. 
living in urban areas fell into the Con- 
gressional committee’s concept of low 


*U. S. Congress, Eighty-First, Second 
Session, Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Low Income Families and Economic 
Stability. Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950, p. 2. 
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TABLE I 


Income oF WHITE AND Necro’ FAMILIES IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1949, URBAN AND 
RuRAL. PeERcENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 


a 




















All Families Urban and Rural Rural Farm 

Income Level Nonfarm Families Families 
White Negro White Negro White Negro 
Under $500 ........ 7.6 18.2 6.6 14.4 14.0 35.3 
$500 - $999.......... 5.7 18.4 4.4 15.3 13.8 32.0 
$1000 - $1499........ 6.5 15.8 5.4 15.9 12.6 15.5 
$1500 - $1999........ 7.0 12.6 6.3 13.7 10.9 7.5 
$2000 - $2499........ 9.0 11.9 88 13.5 10.5 4.4 
$2500 - $2999........ 9.2 7.0 9.4 8.1 8.1 1.9 
$3000 - $3499........ 11.4 6.2 12.1 7.5 7.4 0.7 
$3500 - $3999........ 9.3 3.0 10.0 3.6 49 0.3 
$4000 - $4499........ 7.7 2.1 8.2 2.5 43 0.3 
$4500 - $4999........ 5.3 1.0 5.8 1.2 2.3 0.2 
$5000 - $5999........ 8.4 1.8 93 2.1 3.6 0.7 
$6000 - $6999........ 4.6 1.0 49 1.1 2.5 0.5 
$7000 - $9999........ 5.1 0.8 5.5 0.8 2.9 0.5 
$10000 and Over.... 3.2 0.2 K 0.2 2.2 0.2 
MRED gai), cases 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





iNegro data are actually nonwhite data. 


SOURCE: Based on U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population: 1950, Pre- 
Iminary Reports, “Employment and Income in the U. S., By Regions, 1950,” (Series PC-7, 


April 11, 1951), Table 9. 


income families. Only 23 per cent 
or a little less than two out of ten 
white families living in cities through- 
out the country had incomes of $2,000 
or less in 1949. 

Using $1,000 or less cash income a 
year as the dividing line for low in- 
come farm families, 67 per cent or 
nearly seven out of every ten Negro 
farm families were low income families 
in 1949. In comparison, just 29 per 
cent or three out of every ten white 
farm families fell below the $1,000 a 
year or less income mark. 


Farm and Nonfarm Income 
Table I also clearly outlines the dis- 
crepancy between Negro farm and non- 
farm income. In all categories of Ne- 


gro income—urban, rural nonfarm, 
rural farm—the lower the income level 
the larger the proportion of Negro 
families. But the concentration of Ne- 
gro families in the very lowest in- 
come levels is most pronounced in rural 
farm income. 


Keeping in mind that farm families 
raise food for home consumption that 
is not considered money income, we 
see that thirty-five per cent of all Ne- 
gro farm families had incomes of $500 
or less in 1949. Adding the percent- 
ages of Negro farm families at the low 
income levels shows us further that 
67 per cent had incomes of $1,000 or 
less; 83 per cent $1,500 or less; 90 
per cent, $2,000 or less. 
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While Negro farm income ranks 
below all other categories of white 
and Negro income, it is encouraging to 
note that Negro income in urban areas 
compares somewhat more favorably 
with white income. Comparison of 
median farm and nonfarm income of 
white and Negro families in the U. S. 
in 1949 illustrates this point: 


of several wage workers per family. 
A sample survey conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in 1948 indicated 
that 52 per cent of all Negro families 
with male heads had more than one 
wage worker. Thirty-nine per cent 
of the white families with male heads 
surveyed had two or more workers at 
that time. The proportion of Negro 








Median Income 
White 


Negro Income as 
Negro Per Cent of White 





Urban Families 
Rural Nonfarm Families 


Rural Farm Families 


$ 2,084 58% 
1,240 44% 
691 39% 








Arranging these averages in de- 
scending order we see even more 
plainly the position of the urban Ne- 
gro family in the structure of income 
distribution in the United States. 

Highest incomes— 

Urban white families 

Next highest— 

Rural nonfarm white families 

Next highest— 

Urban Negro families 

Next highest— 

Rural farm white families 

Next highest— 

Rural nonfarm Negro families 

Lowest incomes— 

Rural farm Negro families 


On a nation-wide basis the urban 
Negro family occupies a middle posi- 
tion between nonfarm white families 
and white farm and rural Negro fam- 
ilies. Disadvantaged in terms of 
higher white incomes, the urban Negro 
family enjoys higher incomes than both 
rural farm white and Negro families. 


Workers Per Family and Income 


Increased Negro income is usually 
achieved through the combined efforts 


families with more than one wage earn- 
er was greater than the proportion of 
white families with multiple workers 
at all levels and increased as Negro 
income increased. Three out of every 
four Negro families included in the 
1948 sample study making $8,000 or 
more a year had two or more workers. 
Nearly one out of every three Negro 
families in the $3,000 a year or more 
category had three or more persons 
working. In contrast, half of the white 
families included had two or more 
workers. Only one out of ten white 
families making $3,000 a year or more 
had three or more wage earners.‘ 


Reaionat Income PatrerRns 


The South 


With 61 per cent of the U. S. Negro 
population still living in the thirteen 
Southern states, Negro income trends 
in the South are of particular im- 
portance and interest. 

Table II indicates the distribution 
of incomes of white and Negro families 
and unrelated individuals in the thir- 
teen Southern states in 1949. 


‘Ibid, p. 68. 


TABLE II 
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Comparing Southern Negro family 
income with the income of all Ne- 
gro families in the U. S. we find a 
substantial disparity: 

More Negro families at the subsis- 
tence level. Three out of every ten 
Negro families in the South had a total 
income of $500 or less in 1949. In 
the nation as a whole, two out of every 
ten Negro families had total money 
resources of $500 or less in 1949. 

Larger number of both urban and 
farm families in low income group. 
Using the rule of thumb for defining 
low income families set by the Con- 
gressional Committee mentioned earlier, 
74 per cent of all Negro families in 
Southern cities are low income families 
(below $2,000 annual cash income). 
Ninety-two per cent of Negro farm 
families were low income families in 
1949, having a total cash income of 
$1,000 or less. For the total U. S., 
59 per cent of all urban Negro fam- 
ilies were low income families in 1949. 
Sixty-seven per cent of all farm fam- 
ilies throughout the country fell into 
the Congressional low income category. 

Fewer families at comfort or luxury 
levels. Only six per cent of Southern 
Negro families had a total cash income 
of $3,000 a year or more in 1949. One 
per cent had a total cash income of 
$5,000 or more a year. The figure for 
all U. S. Negro families above $3,000 
in 1949 was ten per cent; above $5,000, 
four per cent. 

Median income figures for the South- 
ern states point up the gap between 
farm and nonfarm income in the South. 
In North Carolina, Texas and Virginia, 
urban. Negro family income was as 
high as $1,314, $1,366 and $1,489 in 
1949. In six other Southern states— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
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Louisiana and Tennessee—median Ne- 
gro family income in urban areas in 
1949 was $1,200 or slightly more. 
Only in Arkansas and Mississippi did 
urban Negro family income medians 
fall as low as $920 and $984. 

In 1949 rural Negro family income 
medians ranged from $446 and $449 
in Alabama and Mississippi to $814 
in Florida and $898 in Virginia. Geor- 
gia, Arkansas and Oklahoma were 
among the Southern states with the 
lowest Negro farm income, having me- 
dian Negro farm family incomes of 
$479, $576 and $580 Yor the year 
1949. In Louisiana, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas, Ne- 
gro farm family income medians were 
between $700 and $800 in 1949. 


Other Regions 


The 1950 Census figures on personal 
income indicate the extent to which 
migration has improved the economic 
well-being of the American Negro. 

Negro income comes closest to ap- 
proximating white income in the East 
North Central states. In Michigan, 
for example, the average Negro work- 
er’s income was 89 per cent of the 
average white worker’s in 1949. Av- 
erage Negro income in both Indiana 
and Illinois was equal to 76 per cent of 
white income. In Wisconsin, 1949 Ne- 
gro income was 75 per cent of white 
income. In Ohio, 71 per cent. 

In several of the midwestern states 
adjoining the East North Central 
states, average Negro income is also 
relatively high in relation to. white 
income. In Nebraska, Iowa and Kan- 
sas, average Negro personal income 
ranged from 68 to 72 per cent of 


average white income in 1949. On the 
Pacific coast, Negro incomes ranged 











from 66 to 72 per cent of white in- 
comes at that time. 

In dollars and cents, Negro per- 
gonal income was also highest in 1949 
in the East North Central region, 
varying from $2,175 a year in Michi- 
gan to $1,507 a year in Wisconsin. It 
was next highest in several industrial- 
ized states in the North East, ranging 
from $1,594 a year in Connecticut to 
$1,517 a year in Massachusetts. In 
the Pacific coastal states average in- 
come of Negro workers varied from 
$1,612 a year in California to $1,300 
in Oregon. 

Exclusive of the South, the lowest 
income range for Negroes with income 
is found in the Western mountain 
states. There Negro average income 
was as low as $583 a year in North 
Dakota, $754 a year in Montana, 
$929 in Idaho. Exceptions to the 
low income averages in the mountain 
states were found in Utah, Colorado 
and Nevada, where income was com- 
parable to the higher averages in Cali- 
fornia and the state of Washington. 

Actually, once outside the South, 
there seems to be little uniformity of 
Negro income on a regional basis. With 
the exception of the East North cen- 
tral states (Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin) and the Pacific- 
Southwest states (Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Nevada, Utah) and 
clusterings of states such as Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania in the Northeast, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Kansas in the mid- 
west, the states generally grouped to- 
gether as regions show little homog- 
eneity in terms of average Negro in- 


come. 


Lack of uniformity within regional 
lines is true for both farm and non- 
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farm incomes, though urban income 
averages within the various “regions” 
probably show more similarity than 
rural incomes. By way of illustration, 
the states with the highest Negro farm 
income averages in 1949 were Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, Colorado, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia. Next to them were the states 
with the lowest averages: Maine, 
Rhode Island, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Negro farm income was much 
lower than white farm income in these 


states. 


Progress AND PROBLEMS 


Gains since 19385 


Negro income figures of ten and fif- 
teen years ago show that recent years 
have been times of economic progress 
for the urban, if not the rural Negro 
family. 

Income increases among Negroes in 
the north central states point up the 
growth of urban Negro income since 
the mid-thirties. According to a 
study of consumer income by the Na- 
tional Resources Committee, Negro 
family income in North Central cities 
averaged $1,095 a year in 1985-36." 
By 1949 the average personal income 
of Negro workers in Michigan’s cities 
had reached $2,189 a year. Other 
North Central states experienced sim- 
ilar increases. In Illinois and Ohio, 
average personal income for urban Ne- 
gro workers was $1,817 and $1,613 for 
the year 1949. 

Urban Negroes in the South shared 
in the marked increases in nonfarm 
income characteristic of the rest of 
the country. 

" §National Resources Committee, Consumer 
Income in the United States. Their Distrs- 


bution in 1935-36. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1938. 
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The same National Resources Com- 
mittee study found that one-half of all 
Negro families in Southern cities had 
incomes of $500 a year or less in 1935- 
86, and that nine-tenths were living on 
money incomes of $1,000 a year or less. 
The 1950 Census indicated that by 
1949 the proportion of urban Negro 
families with extremely low incomes 
had been cut down considerably. One- 
fifth of Negro urban families in the 
South had incomes of $500 a year or 
less in 1949. The proportion of urban 
Negro families with total money re- 
sources of $1,000 a year or less had 
dropped from ninety to forty per cent 
by 1949. 

Median family income figures also 
reflect the economic progress of the 
Southern urban Negro since 1935. 
Negro families in cities of the South 
averaged a total money income of 
$525 a year in 1935-36. In 1949 me- 
dian income in most Southern states 
was at least twice as high as the over- 
all regional figure for 1935-36. In 
others, more than twice as high. As 
mentioned earlier, median income for 
Negro families in the South in 1949 
ranged from $920 to $1,489. 


Little Change in Rural Income 


The continuing low income of farm 
families, especially Negro farm fam- 
ilies in the South, stands in contrast to 
the income gains of urban Negroes. 
Turning again to the National Re- 
sources Committee study, we find that 
slightly more than half of all Negro 
farm families in the South had a total 
income of $500 a year or less in 1935- 
36, By 1949 approximately the same 
proportion—44 per cent—were at the 
$500 a year or less level. The propor- 


tion of Negro farm families with in- 
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comes of $1,000 a year or less decreas- 
ed from nine out of ten, to seven out 
of ten, from 1935-86 to 1949. 


Low Income FaMILizs AND 
AMERICAN SOcIETY 


The impact of large numbers of low 
income families upon American society 
should not be underestimated. 


Low INcome AND THE Famity 


Individual families attempting to 
survive for a year on the price of an 
automatic Bendix washer or a third- 
hand car suffer innumerable depriva- 
tions in a society where nearly every- 
thing must be bought or rented. The 
list of family inadequacies attendant on 
low income is all too familiar to public 
welfare agencies, social workers and 
citizens of conscience: substandard 
housing in run-down, overcrowded 
neighborhoods; too many people for liv- 
ing space, with resulting health has- 
ards, family tensions; lowered vitality, 
limited work capacity and health prob- 
lems traceable to insufficient food; in- 
adequate clothing, which may mean 
children stay away from _ school; 
mothers working outside the home, 
often without provision for proper su- 
pervision of children at home; in- 
ability to buy or repair household 
equipment, which in turn, increases 
family labor; postponement of needed 
medical and dental care; financial im- 
possibility of caring for aged or sick 
members of the family. Not to men- 
tion inability to afford recreational and 
cultural opportunities, and most im- 
portant of all, the inability of members 
of low income families to stay in school 
and receive training that would aid in 
climbing out of the low income group. 
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The situation of the low income Ne- 
gro farm family is undoubtedly one of 
the most limited of all low income 
families. Hardly able to raise sufficient 
foodstuff to sustain life, the rural Ne- 
gro at the low income level can pur- 
chase only the barest minimum of cloth- 
ing and furniture. Decent housing, 
medical services and other middle class 
essentials are out of the question. 

Something of the starkness and dif- 
ficulty of the lives of rural farm Ne- 
groes is depicted in the several case 
descriptions Ernest Neal, Director of 
the Rural Life Council, Tuskegee In- 


stitute, presented to the Congressional 
committee on low income families in 
1949. Here is one description of a 
Negro owner of a small farm. His 
family is perhaps better off than many 
of the farm families in his area: 

Mr. G is in the same house that his 
father lived in. The old house with 
the “dog run” separating the two 
rooms and the “lean to” kitchen on 
the back is typical of the architec- 
ture in the Deep South fifty years 
ago. Mr. G is 48. He has three 
grown children away from home in 
Cleveland, and three at home rang- 
ing from six years of age to sixteen. 
They all attend the consolidated 
school in the community. Mr. G’s 
mother, who is about 85 years old, 
lives with him. His wife, a sickly 
woman of 40, carries on the duties 
of a farmer’s wife in spite of being 
crippled and not very well otherwise. 

Mr. G has no source of income 
but what he makes off his thirty- 
acre farm. His source of cash is 
from his seven acres of cotton that 
yield 150 pounds of lint cotton to 
the acre, and the two or three calves 
he sells each year. The total cash 
income for this family averages 
$600 per year .. . This family has 
enough to eat, but there is never 
enough cash to purchase fertilizer 

and seed needed to operate the farm 
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or to purchase adequate clothing or 
household furnishings for the 


family’s needs." 
As Neal commented on a similar 


rural farm Negro family whose total 
cash income did not exceed $250 a year, 
“The only thing about the household 
that connects it with 1949 is a battery 


radio in the front bedroom on a marble 


top dresser.” 


Societal Costs 


The cost of many low income fami- 
lies to American society can be meas- 
ured in two ways: first, in terms of 
the publicly supported programs which 
help meet family inadequacies, and 
second, in terms of the negative effect 
of low income families on our economy. 

Annual federal, state and county ap- 
propriations for welfare programs 
alone run into the expenditure of bil- 
lions of dollars. Additional aid to low 
income families in the form of hospital 
and clinic care, public housing, juvenile 
courts and training schools means fur- 
ther demands on public funds. Low 
income families are not the only fami- 
lies served by public agencies and 
programs, of course. But the need for 
assistance in meeting family require- 
ments is greater among low income 
families. 

At the same time that public funds 
are used in an attempt to supplement 
and rehabilitate low income families, 
these families, because they are low 
income families, are able to contribute 
little to the economic life of society in 
return. They buy only minimum food, 


8U). S. Congress, Eighty-First, First Ses- 
sion, Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
Low income Families of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report. Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1950, pp. 230- 


31. 
"Ibid, p. 230. 
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clothing, household equipment and fur- 


niture. Increased income would mean 


increased consumption of goods and 


services. If Negro median income in 
the United States were as high as white 
median income in 1949, for example, 
an additional $5,117,770,000 would 
have flowed into our economy. In the 
South alone, over three billion dollars 
in purchasing power would have re- 
sulted from equal white and Negro 
family income in 1949. 

White and Negro low income fami- 
lies share a common background of 
limitations that make it difficult to in- 
crease earning power. Lack of educa- 
tion and training mean starting out at 
the lowest paying jobs or part-time, 
irregular work. Insufficient meals, 
health problems and overcrowded hous- 
ing impair alertness and attentiveness 
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at work. In fact, the qualities that 
job promotion and higher salaries are 
based on—special skills, dependability, 
responsibility and punctuality—devel- 
op only with difficulty in the environ- 
ment of low income families. 

Added to environmental hindrances 
shared with white low income workers, 
the Negro worker has several handi- 
caps. Employment barriers and dis- 
crimination in up-grading are widely 
discussed limitations to the Negro’s 
economic advance. Less frequently 
mentioned, but important, is the tradi- 
tion of dependency, inferior status and 
fear that overshadows the Negro mi- 
grant to better jobs. 

Yet despite all these handicaps, Ne- 
gro earning power goes steadily up, 
a tribute to a people’s native capacity 
in the advancing American economy. 
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THE RELATIVE STATUS OF THE HOUSING OF NEGROES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rosert C. WEAvER 


Director, Opportunity Fellowships, John Hay Whitney Foundation 


Narionat Raciat DIFFERENTIALS 
In Ursan Hovsine 


Were one interested only in the rel- 
ative status of the Negro in urban 
housing as reflected by the Census data 
of 1950, there would be little occasion 
for this chapter. These data—or at 
least those which are generally ac- 
cepted as pertinent—have already been 
collected and graphically presente’ in 
an excellent government publication.’ 
Therefore, we shall quote briefly from 
this source, hoping thereby to whet the 


reader's appetite (so that he will se- 
cure and read the bulletin in its en- 
tirety), and then proceed to an analysis 
of other materials. 

Nonwhites [of whom over 95% 
are Negroes} comprised 10.3 per- 
cent of the total population in 1950, 
but occupied only 8.6 percent of all 
occupied dwelling units. 

The nonwhite population increased 
at a faster rate than the number 
of dwelling units it occupied (15 
percent against 10 percent) whereas 
the reverse was true for whites (14 
percent against 23 percent). For 
nonfarm areas alone, the nonwhite 
population rose by nearly 40 per- 
cent, while the number of dwellings 
it occupied increased by only 31 
percent, 

The nonfarm dwelling units oc- 
cupied by whites in 1950 were, on 
the average, larger than those oc- 
cupied by nonwhites, yet the average 
number of persons per dwelling unit 


"Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 
1940 to 1950, Washington: Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, 1952, 42 pp. 
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occupied by whites and nonwhites 
was practically the same. At the 
same time, the proportion of over- 
crowded units (with more than one 
and a half persons per room) among 
nonfarm dwellings occupied by non- 
whites was some four times as high 
as that for whites, and the nonfarm 
rate of doubling (married couples 
rooming with other families) was 
two and a half times as high among 
nonwhites as among whites. .. . 

In nonfarm housing only, the pro- 
portion of dilapidated homes among 
nonwhites was five times as high as 
among whites (27 percent compared 
with 5,4 percent) and, in addition, 
the proportion of homes not dilapi- 
dated but lacking in one or more 
of piped running water, private flush 
toilet, private bath tub or shower 
was more than twice as high among 
nonwhites as among whites (35 per- 
cent compared with 17 percent). . . 

The disparities between market 
values of nonfarm homes owned by 
nonwhite and white families were 
considerably narrowed during the 
10-year period ending 1950. Even so, 
the median values of homes owned 
by whites in 1950 still exceeded those 
of nonwhites by roughly more than 
two and one half times—$7,700 com- 
pared with $3,000 for nonfarm 
homes, and $8,700 compared with 
$3,700 for urban homes... 

. . . The upward shift [between 
1940 and 1950] in distribution of 
rents paid were such that one in 
every five nonwhite households liv- 
ing in nonfarm rental units in 1950 
was paying $40.00 or more for 
monthly contract rent and over a 
third paid $30.00 or more, com- 
pared with 4 percent and 10 per- 
cent, respectively, in 1940. The rise 
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in median rents was 108 percent for 
nonwhites compared with 64 per- 
cent for whites. The nonfarm med- 
ian contract rent paid by nonwhites 
in 1950 was $25.00 compared with 
$37.00 for whites, whereas in 1940 
it was $10.00 and $21.00, respec- 
tively—thus was reflected a narrow- 
ing of the relative spread between 
rent levels of the two groups. These 
rent differentials appear more than 
compensated by the much lower 
quality, and hence value, of hous- 
ing to which nonwhites have been 
generally constricted.” 

Without further statistical analysis 


of this type, several facts emerge. As 
the Negro has increased his income, 
he has spent more for housing. Obvi- 
ously, this is a reflection of a greater 
effective demand and represents im- 
proved earning capacity. In itself, it 
does not indicate better housing; for it 
may mean higher prices for a product 
which has not improved in quality or 
for one which has not improved as 
much in quality as a similarly priced 
house purchased or rented by a white 
occupant. 

It is axiomatic that in most instances 
the urban Negro home seeker does not 
compete freely in the total market.’ 
It is clear, therefore, that as long as 
we have a tight housing market, the 
nonwhite home seeker cannot expect 
to get as much as the white person of 
comparable paying abilities. Past 
studies have indicated clearly this dif- 
ferential.“ It would be most reward- 
ing, therefore, if we could measure its 


*Ibid; pp. 1-2. 

*For a summary of this situation, see 
Robert C. Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, New 
— Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1948, Part 


“See especially, C. K. Robinson, “Relation- 
ship of Condition of Dwelling Units and 
Rentals, by Race”. Journal of Land and 
— Utility Economics, Ag 1946, pp. 296- 
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extent. Unfortunately, available cen- 
sus data do not lend themselves easily 
to such an analysis. They do, however, 
yield an indirect answer since they can 
be used as the basis for estimating the 
degree to which the Negro is compet- 
ing more freely or less freely in the 
total housing market.” 


Tue Nearo’s SHARE OF SHELTER 


During the past decade, Negroes 
have continued to rush to cities. In most 
instances the migrants competed with 
a growing nonwhite resident popula- 
tion for a limited amount of space. But 
there were two new factors operating; 
larger incomes and repudiation of ju- 
dicial enforcement of racial restrictive 
housing covenants. The first made the 
Negro a more effective competitor for 
shelter, the second removed a signif- 
icant legal restriction upon his ability 
to live in areas outside existing Black 
Belts.” If the pattern of residential 
segregation gave quickly enough or if 
vacant sites were available for con- 
struction of new dwellings for non- 
white occupancy, the decade should 
have seen significant improvement in 
the quality as well as quantity of hous- 
ing available to Negroes; if the resist- 
ance to colored citizens’ free movement 
were modified only slightly, little im- 
provement could be expected. 

Between 1940 and 1950, the number 
of urban dwelling units occupied by 
nonwhites in the nation increased from 
1,728,000 to 2,378,000. In the same 


5In what follows, the discussion will be 
limited to urban centers, since the problem 
of space is most acute in our cities. The 
summary data quoted above are for non- 
farm dwelling units and include rural and 
small towns as well as urban centers. 

*For an analysis of race restrictive hous- 
me, covenants, see Weaver, op. cit. Chap. 
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period the number of persons resid- 
ing in this shelter grew from 6,451,- 
000 to 8,848,000. In 1940, there were 
18,868,000 urban dwelling units oc- 
cupied by 67,973,000 whites; by 1950, 
this had increased to 25,730,000 units 
occupied by 83,093,000 whites.’ Thus, 
while the proportion of urban whites 
overcrowded (more than 1.5 persons 
per room) declined from 4.8 per cent 
in 1940 to 3.6 per cent in 1950, com- 
parable figures for nonwhites showed 
an increase of from 16.0 per cent in 
1940 to 16.7 per cent in 1950.° Here 
the racial differential increased. 

Due to changes in census definitions 
of condition of dwelling units and 
absence of comparable plumbing data 
for nonwhite occupied homes for 1940, 
it is impossible to make direct com- 
parisons of the adequacy of nonwhite 
occupied housing in 1940 and 1950. We 
shall, therefore, revert to the indirect 
measurements mentioned above. 

During the decade under considera- 
tion most construction was concentrated 
in outlying suburban areas and at 
costs available to middle and higher 
income families. As a result, between 
1940 and 1950, the previous trend to- 
ward moving from the center of the 
cities continued and great population 
growth occurred in the suburban areas. 


Between 1940 and 1950, the non- 
white population more than doubled 
in 30 standard metropolitan areas’ 
in the Northeast, North Central 
States and the West. The high 


rates of increase in many of these 


"Housing of the Nonwhite Population, 
table 4. 

*Ibid., table 6. 

°A standard metropolitan area has been 
established and defined in connection with 
each city of 50,000 or more and may contain 
more than one such city. It is usually an 
entire county or group of two or more 
contiguous counties that are economically 
and socially integrated. 
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areas involved, of course, only a 

relatively small number of non- 

whites. Nevertheless, the nonwhite 
population of standard metropolitan 
areas in the North . . . and the 

West increased by almost 2 million 

during the decade. 

In all regions except the South, 
the percentage increase in the non- 
white population of standard metro- 
politan areas exceeded the percent- 
age increase in the white population 
. . . These figures reflect the very 
substantial movements of the non- 
white population out of rural areas 
and out of the South during the dec- 
OG... .-. 

There was a marked difference 
between whites and nonwhites in 
the pattern of growth within standard 
metropolitan areas during the dec- 
ade. The white population of the 
central cities in these areas in- 
creased . . . 10.1 percent, whereas 
the increase outside of these cities 
was 35.9 percent. For the non- 
white population, in contrast, the 
increase within central cities (4,- 
329,686 to 6,429,417, or 48.5 per- 
cent) exceeded the rate of growth 
in the remainder of the standard 
metropolitan areas (31.8 percent).” 
Table I reflects the details of this 

population movement in selected metro- 
politan areas. 

These data are dramatic 
implications. Increasingly, white resi- 
dents of our larger cities are moving 
into new developments in the suburbs 
and nonwhites are expanding absolute- 
ly and relatively in the central city 
population. This not only reflects the 
rapid growth of lily-white suburban 
areas which are increasingly surround- 
ing the city, but it also means that 
nonwhites—and Negroes in particular 
—are inheriting the older sections of 


in their 


Population of Standard Metropolitan 
Areas of Cities of 50,000 or More, by 
Color: 1950 and 1940. U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1951, p. 1. 
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our urban centers. In the process, 
their exclusion from the sections of 
metropolitan areas, in which new in- 
crements to the supply of housing is 
concentrated, results in a rapid growth 
in their numbers within the central 
city. Here there were few vacancies 
and more housing for them occurred 
only when white occupants moved out. 
White migrants, therefore, have access 
to new housing and a large segment 
of vacancies in the older dwellings; 
nonwhite migrants are restricted gen- 
erally to a segment of existing va- 
cancies. The consequences of accel- 
erated migration of nonwhites,’ growth 
of white population in metropolitan 
areas, concentration of new shelter in 
suburban areas (from which nonwhites 
are generally barred) and low va- 
cancy rates in our cities are reflected 
in the supply of housing available to 
colored Americans. This situation is 
shown, in part, in Table II. 

Thus, in spite of increased incomes, 
and removal of legal restrictions to 
titles, nonwhites have access to only a 
minute fraction of the new housing 
currently produced (most of what they 
get accrues from the public housing 
program); and this is no longer basi- 
cally a matter of ability to pay, since 
Negroes are buying medium and high- 
priced houses. In Washington D. C. 
for example, the median contract 
monthly rental paid by nonwhites in 
1950 was. $43.00 and the median value 


“Tt appears, therefore, that in the past 7- 
year period [1940-1947] the nonwhite popu- 


lation has experienced more pronounced 
migratory movement, on the basis of sev- 
eral indicies, than has been experienced 
either by the white population during this 
period or by the non-white population in the 
earlier period (1935 to 1940)”. 

Internal Migration in the United States: 
April, 1940, to April, 1947 Bureau of the 
Census, 1948, p. 2. 
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of owner occupied one-dwelling units 


was $12,100.” 

Approximately 9,000,000 new 
dwelling units were constructed by 
private enterprise during the 
period 1935-50. Of this total, no 
more than 100,000, or slightly over 
one percent, have been available to 
nonwhites. While a part of the 
discrepancy reflects the lower eco- 
nomic status of colored families, a 
far larger part of it results from 
widespread exclusion of nonwhites 
from new areas and new construc- 
tion. The FHA-aided segment of the 
new house market, despite widely- 
publicized encouragement of mi- 
nority groups’ participation, has 
an only slightly better record. 
Probably no more than 50,000 of 
the 2,761,000 dwelling units bene- 
fitting from FHA insurance dur- 
ing the period 1935-50 were avail- 
able to nonwhites, and their great- 
est concentration was in the South- 
east region where existing colored 
sections were expandable into the 
outskirts of town. The vast ma- 
jority of this alarmingly small 
total was in completely segregated 
areas or communities.” 

For all standard metropolitan areas 


as classified by the census of 1950 (168 
in number), the total population was 
85,500, 680. Of these 8,250,814 or 9.7 


per cent were nonwhite.‘ However, 


of the total supply of housing in these 
standard metropolitan areas, nonwhites 


occupied 6.5 percent.” 


2Summary of Housing Characteristics for 
Standard Metropolitan Areas, April 1, 1950 
(Preliminary data). U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1951, table 7. For all groups in 
Washington median rental was $54.00 and 
median value of owner occupied dwelling 
units was $14,800. 

%Weaver, “Habitation with Segregation”, 
Crisis June-July 1952, p. 349. 

“Population of Standard Metropolitan 
Areas and cities of 50,000 or more by color: 
1950 and 1940, table 1. 

*Computed by the writer from unpub- 
lished data supplied him by the Bureau of 
Census. 
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With growth in the proportion of 
nonwhites in the urban population be- 
tween 1940 and 1950, the proportion 
of dwelling units available to non- 
whites in metropolitan areas increased. 
This growth up to 1947 and subse- 
quently is presented in the data which 
follow.” 
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whites constituted 10.5 (and Negroes 
10) per cent of the urban population, 
but they occupied only 8.5 per cent 
of the dwelling units in our cities.” 

In the Washington, D.C. Metropoli- 
tan Area, for example, the number of 
dwelling units occupied by Negroes in- 
creased by 56 per cent between 1940 


a 
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From the above figures, it appears 
that the accelerated migration of Ne- 
groes to many Northern and Western 
metropolitan areas after 1940 often 
resulted in a worsening of the relative 
status of their housing 
situation. The impact of large num- 
bers in metropolitan areas like Chicago, 
Akron, Detroit, Los Angeles and Port- 
land was so great that the tight hous- 
ing market in the central cities (where 
they sought shelter) did not offer a 
sufficient number of dwelling units 
to absorb the newcomers even at the 
relatively high level of overcrowding 
which had existed in 1947. 

As the data in Table II suggest, 
the proportion of dwelling units avail- 
able to nonwhites in the central cities 
In the nation, as a whole, non- 


quantitative 


varies. 


*Sources: Current Population Reports, 
Population Characteristics, series P. 21, No 
12, 1947; Current Population Reports, 
Housing, Series P. 17, 1947, and table II 
of this paper. 


and 1950. In the city proper the in- 
crease was 52 per cent. For the Metro- 
politan Area of Atlanta comparable 
percentages were 18 and 23 per cent." 
Unfortunately, data for Northern and 
Western cities are not now available; 
but we do have data indicating the 
proportion of dwelling units available 
to nonwhites in urban centers. The 
recent growth in housing for nonwhites 
in Atlanta and Washington reflects, in 
part, new construction in vacant sites 
contiguous to established Negro areas. 
As contrasted to a paucity of such sites 
in Northern metropolitan areas, avail- 
ability of sites for new construction 
was fairly typical of many Southern 
metropolitan areas and explains, in 
part, why most new construction for 
nonwhites has been in the South. 

It is most significant, and characteris- 


“Summary of Housing Characteristics for 
Selected Standard Metropolitan Areas April 
1, 1950, table 7. 

Ibid. 
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TABLE II 


NeGro’s SHARE OF HOUSING 


IN 


SELECTED STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS AND THEIR CENTRAL CITIES 
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a. Source. 1950 United States Census of Population, General Characteristics, table 86. 
b. Source: Summary of Housing Characteristics for Selected Cities, April 1950. 


ce. Computed by writer from figures given him by Bureau of Census. 


Data not yet published 


but will appear in 1950 United States Census of Housing, Vol, I U. S. Summary, Part I. 


(1.) Data not available to writer. 


tic of the total data, that in no cen- 
tral city included in Table II is the 
proportion of shelter available to non- 
whites as large as the proportion of 
nonwhites in the total population. The 
nearest approach to such parity in 
the Northern cities included occurred 
in Philadelphia. Of all large North- 
ern cities with sizeable Negro popula- 
tion, Philadelphia has the least clearly 
defined ghetto; the pattern of occu- 
pancy is one of lesser racial concentra- 
tion with many islands of Negro popu- 
lation. Even before the court decision 
outlawing enforcement of racial hous- 
ing covenants, Negroes with money 
could and did escape from blighted and 
congested neighborhoods.” Equally im- 


“Weaver, The Negro Ghetto, pp. 111-114. 


portant was the fact that the percent- 
age of increase in Negro population in 
the central city was relatively low 
(as in New York City) and occurred 
at a time when the white population 
was almost stationary. Data in Table 
II also attest to the efficacy of re- 
strictive covenant litigation. Analysis 
of these data and those for 1947 in- 
dicate that in the latter year the dif- 
ferential between ratio of nonwhite 
population and ratio of dwelling units 
available to nonwhites much 
greater in cities with a high incidence 
of race restrictive housing covenants 
(Chicago and Detroit) than in cities 
with low incidence of such covenants 
(New York.and Philadelphia). By 
1950, the differential between these 


was 
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two groups of cities had declined some- 
what. 


Tue Costs or a Restricrep Hovusina 
MarRKET 


In this situation the urban Negro 
suffers economic as well as social dis- 
abilities. He does not get 80 per cent 
FHA their 
lower interest and service costs; be- 
cause of the limited market in which 
he functions, the price he pays is often 
disproportionately high in relation to 
the property’s value and the purchas- 
er’s income. Nor does the Negro home 
that matter— 


insured mortgages, with 


buyer—or renter, for 
often have the chance to move into a 
modern, well-planned community, 
where public and commercial facilities 
are new and adequate. The house he 
buys is old and, even if structurally 
sound, frequently requires high upkeep. 
As a renter he faces an even tighter 
market than does his white prototype. 
The housing dollar in a black hand, 
while increasing in relative purchasing 
power, still does not buy as much shel- 
ter as the same dollar in a white hand. 

In one respect the Negro is ap- 
proaching parity. The gap between 
what he is paying and what whites 
pay for housing is narrowing, espe- 
cially in rental housing. This develop- 
ment has not, it appears, so far re- 
sulted in a corresponding narrowing of 
the difference in quality of housing 
available to the two groups. This evi- 
dence of “progress” when coupled with 
the increase of 93 per cent in home 
ownership among nonwhites (the in- 
crease among whites was 70 per cent) 
may not be an unmixed blessing. From 
the information we have, one suspects 
that the larger outlay for shelter among 


Negroes reflects more the improvement 
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in their earnings than an appreciable 
improvement in the quality of shelter 
available to them.” Current data in- 
dicate, too, that the cost of shelter con- 
tinues to exert a relatively heavier 
strain upon the family budget of Ne- 
groes than whites. Detailed data for 
substandard dwelling units in selected 
cities indicate that Negroes universal- 
ly pay a larger proportion of their 


incomes for rent than do whites.” 


TRENDs IN RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION 


There is still another basic question. 


Is residential segregation increasing or 
declining in our urban centers? In 


this connection—and in contrast to the 
situation described above—the writer 
is embarrassed by too much data. A 
definitive answer to the question would 
require complete analysis of Census 
Block Statistics for many cities. In 
order to include as much of this in- 


formation as possible, an attempt will 
be made to summarize current trends 


in three cities where past patterns of 
residential segregation have been fre- 
quently described. This will be done 
by reporting results from plotting data 


reflecting increases in the nonwhite 


population between 1940 and 1950 on 
Census Tract maps. By selecting those 


tracts which have shown growth and 
analyzing the ethnic composition of 
the blocks in them, we can see how 


This is applicable to the overall picture 
as concerns a discussion which stresses na- 
tional trends. There is abundant evidence 
that Negroes in the upper income brackets, 
living in urban cities, have by the thousands, 
secured most desirable homes. At the same 
time, Negroes living in subsidized public 
housing are much better off than they were 
before, and their experience is the closest 
approach to equity in shelter yet achieved 
by the Negro in American cities. 

"Substandard Dwelling Units for Selected 
Areas in the United States April 1950. 
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concentrated or dispersed the nonwhite 
population was in 1950. Also, by com- 
paring direction of expansion with 
former location of nonwhite concentra- 
tion, we can determine if expansion 
represents growth of an existing ghetto 
or dispersal of nonwhites. 

Fortunately, there is a detailed study 
of the situation in Chicago.” Resi- 
dential segregation in that city reached 
its peak in 1940 and declined somewhat 
by 1950. 

“A close examination of the types 
of areas which have contributed to this 
decline shows that they are in a fairly 
rapid state of transition from white to 
Negro occupancy. The Negro popula- 
tion in already all-Negro areas is in- 
creasing rapidly and the dispersal of 
Negroes into previously all-white com- 
munities is too slight to counterbalance 
both the transitional and central Black 
Belt influence. The 1950 census ‘pho- 
tographed’ the city in the early stages 
of ghetto-extension. The expansion is 
taking place in a cyclical movement 
characterized as infiltration and ‘mass 
invasion’. The observed decline in the 
1950 level of concentration appears 
to be temporary in nature with the di- 
rection of the trend in 1950 between 
a constant and an increase.”™ 

In Detroit, too, there has been ex- 
pansion of space and dwelling units 
available to Negroes. As in Chicago, 
most of the additions to the supply 
have represented growth of the central 
Black Ghetto or growth in Negro popu- 
lation in smaller established centers of 
nonwhite occupied shelter. There is, 
however, evidence of wider dispersal 


*™David A. Wallace, Residential Concen- 
tration of Negroes in Chicago, University of 
Chicago, unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, 1953. 

Wallace, Abstract of Dissertation, Mim- 


eographed. 


of nonwhites in the path of the ex- 
pansion of the existing ghetto and les- 
ser Black Belts. Should the housing 
market remain tight and should the 
pressure for shelter among Negroes be 
eased by new construction on vacant 
land or more natural expansion of liv- 
ing space through dispersed entrance 
into low-rent housing throughout the 
city, the racial residential dispersal 
reflected in the Block Statistics of the 
1950 census could well develop into 
a pattern of permanent reduction in 
residential segregation. There are, too, 
several areas where Negroes with high 
incomes have bought expensive prop- 
erty and where, both because of location 
and selling price, the chances of total 
nonwhite inundation seem remote at the 
present.” 

It must be noted again that while 
the Detroit situation, as reflected by 
Block Statistics,” can result in less 
residential segregation, such results are 
by no means certain. The number of 
Negroes now living in areas far re- 
moved from past concentrations of non- 
whites is extremely small; however, 
within the path of expansion between 
or beyond these latter areas, there is 
often a healthy degree of dispersal. 

In Washington, D. C. a somewhat 
similar pattern seems to be emerging. 
Here the older areas of Negro concen- 
tration have continued to grow for some 
time. Parts of Northeast Washington, 
for example, seem to have been con- 
ceded to Negroes, and it is in this 
section that most new construction for 
nonwhites is concentrated. In Brook- 
land and adjoining Woodridge and 
Michigan Park areas of middle income 


“There is at least one such area in Chi- 


cago. 
*1950 United States Census of Housing, 
Detroit, Michigan, Block Statistics. 
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housing, there is a steady increase in 
nonwhite occupancy. In Brookland, a 
small scattered Negro population has 
grown immensély, but many whites re- 
main in the area. Woodridge, almost 
lily-white prior to the covenant cases, 
now offers shelter to Negroes and there 
are recent evidences of strong com- 
munity forces operating to discourage 
the exodus of whites in large num- 
bers.” 

Perhaps the most encouraging de- 
velopment is the presence of from two 
to eight nonwhite families in built-up 
blocks 
where few if any Negroes had resided 
before 1940. Most of this housing is 
located in blocks where the average 
value of one-dwelling unit structures 
is between $15,000 and $25,000.” This 
suggests that present owners will think 


in panic 


in the far northwest areas, 


twice before running away 


and that there is, at the present, a 
limit upon the number of colored fam- 
ilies in the market for houses of this 
cost. 


Rurat Farm Hovusine 


In 1930, over a third of the non- 
whites (39.5 per cent) in the nation 
were rural farm dwellers; in 1940 a 
third (35.3 per cent) were in this cate- 


*Neighborhood News, the official organ 

of the Rhode Island Avenue Citizen Asso- 
ciation, Inc., editorialized on the subject in 
its issue of October, 1952, saying, 
This brings up the question of who is 
foolish, those in Woodridge who are selling 
to colored and running out into the counties 
or those that remain here . . . Many whites 
do not consider Woodridge a bad place to 
live. This is attested to by the fact that 
in the area . [of Woodridge], in the 
last six months approximately 25 sales have 
been made to white . . . A number of those 
who have moved out have said they wished 
they were back—some of _ the older ones 
had tears in their eyes. . 

71950 United States Census of Housing, 
Washington, D. C., Block Statistics. 
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gory, and by 1950 only one-fifth (21.2 
per cent) lived on farms. While this 
proportion more closely approached the 
figure for whites (14.6 per cent),” the 
geographic distribution of the two 
groups was quite different. Most Ne- 
gro farmers are in the South and most 
are small operators, tenants or day 
laborers. In 1950, 85.5 per cent of 
those on farms were white and 14,5 
per cent were nonwhite.” These non- 
whites formed 14.2 per cent of those 
living in farm dwelling units; while 
the Negro ccmponent in this group was 
10.3 per cent; nonwhites, however, oc- 
cupied only 10.7 per cent of all oc- 
cupied farm dwelling units. Conse- 
quently, while the median number of 
persons per dwelling unit (for the total 
farm population) was 3.5, for non- 
whites the corresponding figure was 4.4 
While 20.8 per cent of all 
farm dwellings were classified as dilapi- 
dated; 52.3 per cent of nonwhite oc- 
cupied units were so reported.” 

The above data indicate a real racial 


persons.” 


differential in housing available to Ne- 
gro farmers, although the differential 
is probably not as great as in urban 
housing. This becomes apparent when 
one compares relative income of whites 
and nonwhites in urban and rural areas 
and notes that while dilapidation in 
housing is five times as great for non- 
white as for white city dwellers it is 
less than three times as great on farms. 

Since, however, the farm with its 
buildings is, in striking contrast to the 
urban home, the site on which family 
earnings are made, the chief limiting 
factor operating upon rural housing 
~ 81950 U. S. Census of Population, U. S. 
Summary, table 34, 

*Thid., table 36. 

“Housing Characteristics of the 
States: April 1, 1950, table 5. 

“Thid, table 7. 


United 




















conditions is the earnings of the farmer. 
In our discussion of urban housing 
stress hag been placed upon earnings 
and availability of dwelling units. In 
a discussion of farm shelter for Ne- 
groes, the principal limiting factor has 
been the effective demand of the col- 
ored farmer. There is, in rural farm 
housing, no general situation compar- 
able to the racial ghettos which have 
harassed urban nonwhites. With in- 
creased farm incomes and prosperity, 
better housing for Negoes can be ex- 
pected. The site problem which figures 
so prominently in urban housing for 
nonwhites is represented by the farm 
itself in rural areas. 


SuMMARY 


The preceding analysis has indi- 
cated that the Negro does not have as 
good housing as whites, is more over- 
crowded, and restricted to a much 
smaller segment of the total housing 
market. A part of his disability in 
securing shelter is due to lower incomes 
(especially in rural housing), but dur- 
ing the last decade more and better 
jobs have meant more effective demand 
for shelter. Because of his restriction 
from free competition in housing (most 
pronounced in the newly constructed 
shelter in suburbs), his relative share 
of the housing supply has not kept up 
with his growing proportion in urban 
population or his relative improvement 
in income. Denied free access to the 
total housing market he is in an in- 
ferior bargaining position as a renter 
and a purchaser, and, consequently, he 
frequently gets less for his housing 
dollar than his white prototype. In 


some respects—high densities and over- 
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crowding—his relative position in 1950 
was inferior to that in 1940. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the census of 1950 reflects a tran- 
sitional period. Negroes were—and 
still are—expanding in the central 
cities. While the rate of growth in 
dwelling units available to Negroes has 
failed to keep up with their popula- 
tion growth, there are unmistakable 
evidences that urban Negroes were 
more widely dispersed in 1950 than 
ever before during the last three dec- 
ades. This could be the basis for per- 
manent departures from the pattern of 
residential segregation, or it could re- 
sult in extension of old ghettos and 
establishment of new ones. 

Although past experience gives lit- 
tle basis for optimism, there are two 
straws in the wind which suggest that 
new departures may be in the offing. 
The first is that a growing number of 
upper-income Negroes are buying high- 
priced homes in areas removed from 
Negro concentration and in high-priced 
neighborhoods. This was a principal 
avenue for breaking down ethnic ghet- 
tos employed by earlier white migrants 
to Northern cities. It is in this develop- 
ment that one sees real, substantial 
improvement in the quality of hous- 
ing available to Negroes and a break 
in the pattern of residential segrega- 
tion. Secondly, there is much current 
discussion about the Negro market for 
new housing. It is significant when a 
leading magazine for the building in- 
dustry states: 

The Negro housing market is 
two markets: one for low-rent (un- 
der $30 a month) housing (which 
there is still little evidence private 
enterprise can reach); the other 
for sale and rent homes among the 
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growing middle and upper income 
groups... .” 

An arresting but still insufficient- 
ly known fact is that Negroes who 
buy homes in transition neighbor- 
hoods do not depreciate their value. 
The first few sales to Negroes of- 
ten depress market values tempor- 
arily. But after the wave of scare- 
selling subsides, prices generally 
climb past where they were be- 
fore.” 


*“Non White Housing: in the postwar 
housing boom, most builders shied away 
from Negro housing; now with homes 
harder to sell, the big untapped market 
beckons”. House and Home, April 1953, p. 
44. In this connection attention should be 
called to the excellent bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Government: Open Occupancy in Pub- 
lic Housing. Washington: Public Housing 
Administration (undated). This reflects the 
effective work of the Race Relations Staff 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
at the same time that it documents the 
successes in racially integrated living in the 
public housing program. 

*Tbid, pp. 47-48. There is a growing body 
of research material to support this state- 
ment. See: “The Negro Ghetto” (for a 
summary of earlier studies, and a hypo- 
thesis of the actual relationship between 
race and property values). For more re- 
cent and impressive documentation, see: 
Charles Abrams, “The New ‘Gresham’s Law 
of Neighborhoods’”, The Appraisal Journal, 
July 1951, pp. 324-327; Luigi M. Laurenti, 
“Effect of Nonwhite Purchasers on Market 


Should the building industry’s quest 
for new and more lucrative fields result 
in a sizeable increase in new housing 
for Negroes and other nonwhites, the 
consequence would be easement of the 
pressure for dwelling units among these 
segments of the population. Such a 
development would permit some of the 
newly racially-mixed areas in our cities 
to become consolidated. In the opposite 
direction, the operation of the slum 
clearance program, initiated and large- 
ly financed by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is displacing a disproportionate- 
ly large number of nonwhites at the 
same time that public housing is being 
drastically curtailed. All that can be 
said with conviction at this time is that 
the census data of 1950 reflect a 
changing situation. What these data 
mean in terms of new patterns or per- 
petuation of old ones will not appear 
until later. Perhaps the Yearbook for 
1963 will give the answer. 

Price of Residences,” The Appraisal Jour- 
nal, July 1952 pp. 314-329; Belden Morgan, 
“Values in Transition Areas: Some New 


Concepts,” The Review of the Society of 
a Appraisers, March 1952, pp. 5- 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE NONWHITE AND WHITE 
INSTITUTIONAL POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Henry D. SHELDON 
U. S. Bureau of the Census 


In 1950, there were 1,566,846 per- 
sons, or about 1.0 per cent of the total 
population, under care in institutions. 
The nonwhite institutional population 
—215,694—constituted about 1.4 per 
cent of the total nonwhite population 
and the white institutional population 
—1,351,152—about 1.0 per cent of the 
total white population. 

Since the 
comprises such a small proportion of 
the total population, differences in this 


institutional population 


proportion among various subclasses 
in the population are more clearly re- 
vealed when, instead of being expressed 
in percentages, they are expressed in 
rates per 100,000 of the total popula- 


tion under consideration. In _ these 
terms, the rate for nonwhites was 
1,369, and for whites 1,001.  Al- 


though for the total population of 
both sexes the nonwhite rate exceeded 
the white rate, the rate for white 
women, 826, exceeded that for non- 
white women, 711. Among men of 
course the difference was in the oppo- 
site direction—2,057 nonwhite males in 
institutions per 100,000 nonwhite males 
in the total population as compared 
with a rate of 1,179 for white males. 
The statistics examined here are, for 
the most part, those published in the 
special report on the institutional pop- 
ulation from the 1950 Census of Pop- 
ulation." Since most of the statistics 


‘U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. 
Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Spe- 
cial Reports, Institutional Populations, 
Washington 1953. 
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in this report are classified by color 
only, the comparisons made are those 
between the nonwhite and white pop- 
ulation rather than between the Ne- 
gro and the white population. The 
nonwhite population as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census comprises Ne- 
groes, Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and persons of other nonwhite 
races. Since, however, Negroes con- 
stitute 96 per cent of the nonwhite 
population of the country as a whole 
and about 99 per cent of the nonwhite 
population of the South, generaliza- 
tions about the nonwhite population in 
these areas are in effect generalizations 
about the Negro population. It is only 
in the West where Negroes constitute 
about 58 per cent of the nonwhite pop- 
ulation, and particularly certain States 
in the West where Negroes are in a mi- 
nority, that the distinction between 
nonwhite and Negro is quantitatively 
important. Thus, the figures cited here 
for the nonwhite would differ slightly 
from corresponding figures for Ne- 
groes, but it is improbable that such 
differences would alter the general con- 
clusions drawn. 


Since admissions to the various types 
of institutions tend to be concentrated 
in particular age groups, and the non- 
white population, on the average, is a 
younger population than the white pop- 
ulation, it is possible that the observed 
differences in rates are affected by dif- 
ferences in the age composition of the 
two populations. Standardized rates 
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for each sex, using the age distribu- 
tion of the total population as a stand- 
ard, indicate that the net effect of 
equating the age distribution of the 
two populations would be to slightly 
increase the difference observed in the 
crude rates. 

More significant than the differences 
between the white and the nonwhite 
population in age distributions are 
differences in the distribution by type 
of institution. Figures for the individ- 
ual types of institutions covered in the 
1950 Census appear in Table I. For 
both whites and nonwhites, mental hos- 
pitals rank first among the various 
types of institutions in the number of 
persons under care, and account for 
40.1 and 33.5 per cent, respectively, of 
the total white and nonwhite institu- 
tional populations. Among whites, the 
second ranking type of institution was 
homes for the aged and dependent, 
whereas among nonwhites, prisons and 
reformatories ranked second. Homes 
and schools for the mentally handi- 
capped (mentally deficient) rank third 
among whites and jails and workhouses 
had the corresponding rank among non- 
whites. Together the institutions of 
the first three ranks in the white pop- 
ulation accounted for 70.6 per cent of 
the total white institutional population, 
and the corresponding group among 
nonwhites accounts for 76.1 per cent 
of the total. Thus, the white insti- 
tutional population is heavily concen- 
trated in mental institutions and in 
homes for the aged, whereas the non- 
white institutional population is con- 
institutions 


centrated in correctional 


and in mental hospitals. 


In terms of institutionalization rates, 
that is, persons under care in insti- 
tutions per 100,000 of the population, 
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nonwhite rates clearly exceed white 
rates for correctional institutions( pris- 
ons and reformatories, local jails and 
workhouses, and public training schools 
for juvenile delinquents), mental hos- 
pitals, and _ tuberculosis hospitals. 
(Table II). For homes for the aged 
and dependent, homes and schools for 
the mentally handicapped (mentally 
deficient) and homes for neglected and 
dependent children, white 
rates are clearly higher than nonwhite 
rates. For the remaining types of 
institutions (special hospitals other 
than mental or tuberculosis hospitals, 
homes and schools for the physically 
handicapped, and institutions for ju- 
veniles other than public training 
schools for juvenile delinquents), the 
difference in rates by color for the 
United States was relatively small or 


however, 


nonexistent. 

In general, the pattern of white-non- 
white difference for the total popula- 
tion of the country as a whole was also 
characteristic of males and females in 
the South and outside the South. For 
correctional institutions, of course, the 
level of female rates was considera- 
bly lower than that for males, but on 
a relative basis the color differences 
were as large or larger. With the ex- 
ception of rates for correctional in- 
stitutions which were somewhat higher 
for whites (and thus for the total) in 
the South than elsewhere, the general 
level of rates was lower in this region. 


The greatest differences in institu- 
tionalization rates between whites and 
nonwhites occurred in connection with 
correctional institutions. For the United 
States as a whole, the nonwhite rate 
for prisons and reformatories, 399, was 
5 times as great as that for whites, 
85. The corresponding rates for jails 
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were 184 and 43, and for public train- 
ing schools for juvenile delinquents, 49 
and 16. The results of this comparison 
are of course consistent with con- 
clusions drawn from other statistics re- 
lating to the administration of criminal 
justice such as arrests, commitments, 
and the like. 

This difference between whites and 
nonwhites with respect to various in- 
dexes of criminality has received con- 
siderable attention in the literature.’ 
Certainly among the factors which ac- 
count for the difference are differences 
in social and economic status. In gen- 
eral, indexes of criminality tend to in- 
crease with decreases in indexes of eco- 
nomic status, and in terms of the Jatter 
indexes, the social and economic status 
of nonwhites is lower on the average 
than that of whites. In 1949, for ex- 
ample, the median income of the white 
males, 14 years old and over, was 
$2,572 as compared with $1,341 for 
the nonwhite males of similar age.’ 
Similarly, in 1950, for whites 25 years 
old and over, the median years of 
school completed was 9.7, whereas the 
corresponding figure for nonwhites was 
6.9... Additional factors which have 
been cited as contributing to the dif- 
ference in question are the greater ex- 
posure of nonwhites to the risk of 
arrest and general involvement with the 
agencies which administer criminal jus- 
tice, and greater incidence of criminal 
activity among nonwhites. This lat- 
ter factor does not presuppose a greater 
inherent tendency toward criminal ac- 


*See, for example, Chapter 8 in Edwin 
H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology. 
Fourth Edition, New York, 1947 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census 
of Population: 1950. Vol. II, Characteris- 
tics of the Population, Part I, U. S. Sum- 
mary, table 138. 

“‘Ibid., table 44. 


tivity on the part of nonwhites in con- 
trast to whites, but merely represents 
an outgrowth of the unique history and 
place of this group in American so- 
ciety. Since the prison population 
tends to be concentrated in the late 
adolescent and young adult age levels 
and the nonwhite population is a 
younger population, there is the pos- 
sibility that the higher rates among 
nonwhite might, in part, be a function 
of age. Standardized rates, however, 
indicated that age does not explain 
away the difference. If both white and 
nonwhite males had a percentage age 
distribution identical with that of the 
total male population of the United 
States, and the observed age specific 
rates remained the same, the difference 
would be slightly accentuated. 

In the South, nonwhite rates for 
correctional institutions are consider- 
ably lower than for the remainder of 
the country, whereas white rates were 
slightly higher. This situation is again 
characteristic of related series such as 
prison commitments, and it has been 
variously interpreted. Among the fac- 
tors related to this difference is the con- 
centration of the nonwhite population 
outside the South in urban areas 
(nearly 90 per cent as compared with 
less than 50 per cent in the South), 
and the high proportion of migrants 
among nonwhites outside the South 
(one-half of the native nonwhite pop- 
ulation living outside the South was 
born in the South, whereas something 
like 99 per cent of the nonwhites liv- 
ing in the South were born there). The 


*For a discussion of this general prob- 
lem see, Guy B. Johnson, “The Negro and 
Crime,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. 217, 
S., 1941. See also Chapter XIII and XIV 
in John Dollard, Caste and Class in a 
Southern Town. New Haven, 1937. 
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nonwhites outside the South thus repre- 
sent a group in which there is a high 
concentration of migrants living, in 
large part, in the slum areas of cities 
and as such present many of the same 
problems as the foreign born and their 
children, such as high crime and de- 
linquency rates. It has also been sug- 
gested that in the South in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice there is a 
greater tolerance of intraracial of- 
fenses among nonwhites and, therefore, 
certain types of physical aggression 
which are taken for granted in the 
South lead to police action in other 
parts of the country.” 

For mental hospitals nonwhite rates 
exceeded those for white both in the 
South and outside the South and among 
men and women. The differences, how- 
ever, were of a considerably smaller 
magnitude than those which appear in 
connection with correctional institutions 
—in no case was the nonwhite rate 
twice as large as the white rate. For 
both the white and nonwhite popula- 
tion the general level of rates was 
lower in the South than elsewhere and 
lower among women than men. As in 
the case of correctional] institutions, the 
differences between white and non- 
white observed here is also apparent 
in rates based on first admissions. 

The precise implication of the higher 
hospitalizatien rate for nonwhites is by 
no means clear. As in the case of 
correctional institutions, standardiza- 
tion by age serves to increase the ob- 
served difference. The size of the 
mental hospital population is not only 
a function of the prevalence of mental 
disease, but also of the bed capacity 
available for psychiatric patients and 
the average length of stay in mental 





*See Johnson, op. cit. 


hospitals. In view of this situation, 
inferences as to white-nonwhite dif- 
ferences on the prevalence of mental 
disease, should be made with some 
caution. 

The rates for homes and schools for 
the mentally handicapped indicate the 
difficulty of separating the effects of 
administrative procedure and available 
facilities, on the one hand, from the 
true prevalence of a given disability, 
on the other, in examining institutional- 
ization rates. For the country as a 
whole, the white rate, 94, exceeded 
the nonwhite rate, 44, by more than 
100 per cent. This difference by and 
large reflects the difference in the 
South; outside the South the rates 
for whites and nonwhites were nearly 
equal. It seems probable that, in large 
part, the difference in the South re- 
flects the lack of facilities and a lower 
“visibility” of mental deficiency than 
in the remainder of the country where 
the nonwhite population is concentrated 
in urban areas. These differences may 
also, in part, result from the difficulties 
encountered by enumerators in distin- 
guishing between mental hospitals and 
institutions for mental defectives. This 
problem was particularly difficult in the 
case of institutions providing care for 
both types of patients and the weight 
of evidence suggests that in cases of 
this type there was a bias toward the 
mental hospital category. 

For the country as a whole the pro- 
portion of the white and nonwhite 
population in homes for the aged and 
dependent were 212 and 71 per 100,- 
000 of the population, respectively. 
This difference is in some small part 
a function of the differences in age 
structure between the two populations. 
Standardized for age, the rates for 
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both males and females show an ap- 
preciable reduction in the white-non- 
white differences. The remaining dif- 
ferences, however, are considerable, 
and are to be explained in all prob- 
ability in terms of differences in eco- 
nomic status. The general category, 
“Homes for the aged and dependent” 
is composed of four subclasses: State 
and Federal homes including domicili- 
ary facilities of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and old soldiers’ homes op- 
erated by the States; County and city 
homes, representing the surviving alm- 
houses, county homes, and farms; Pri- 
vate nonprofit homes comprising, in 
general, those operated by fraternal 
and religious groups; “Other 
homes” including commercial boarding 
homes and rest, nursing, and convales- 
cent homes. Since the two latter types 
of homes require, in most cases, either 
substantial financial outlays on admis- 
sion or regular payments for care, it 
is clear that their services are relative- 
ly inaccessible to low income groups. 

As in the case of homes for the aged, 
the nonwhite population is under-repre- 
sented in homes for neglected and de- 
The nonwhite rate 


and 


pendent children. 
for these homes, 34, was only about 
one-half of that for the white popula- 
tion, 67. This difference reflects, in 
large part, the difference in the South; 
for the remainder of the country out- 
side the South the differences were 
relatively small. The large difference 
which occurred in the South would seem 
to reflect a lack of facilities for non- 
whites in that area. 

For tuberculosis hospitals nonwhite 
rates are higher than the white rates 
in each of the area and sex categories. 
Although the relative magnitudes of 
the difference may be affected by ad- 
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ministrative factors, the figures are con- 
sistent with other evidence as to white- 
nonwhite differences in the incidence 
and prevalence of tuberculosis. 


The three remaining groups of in- 
stitutions—homes and schools for the 
physically handicapped, which include 
institutions for the blind, deaf, and 
crippled; the residual group, “Other 
juvenile which include 
private training schools for juvenile 
delinquents, detention homes and homes 
for unwed mothers, and the residual 
group “Other special hospitals” which 
includes chronic hospitals, homes for 
incurables and the like—are somewhat 
heterogeneous in character. As _ indi- 
cated ¢arlier white-nonwhite differ- 
ences, with the possible exception of 
the residual juvenile group, are small. 
In the case of this latter group, there 
is little difference in the National fig- 
ures for both sexes combined, but there 
are marked differences by sex and by 
area. The population of these in- 
stitutions is relatively small and they 
constituted a serious problem both in 


institutions,” 


enumeration and coding. In view of 
this situation, as well as the hetero- 
geneous character of their population, 
the figures should be interpreted with 


considerable caution. 


The most striking contrast between 
institutionalization rates for whites and 
nonwhites is in the field of correc- 
tional institutions; here rates for non- 
whites are from four to five times those 
for whites, and the actul numbers are 
such that, apart from correctional in- 
stitutions, the proportion of the non- 
white population in institutions is less 
than the corresponding proportion for 
whites. Nonwhite rates also exceed 
white rates for tuberculosis hospitals, 
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and hospitals for mental disease. For 
institutions for the mentally deficient, 
however, and for homes for the aged 
and children, white rates are higher 
than those for nonwhites. 

It is clear from the foregoing an- 
alysis that the size of the population 
in any given type of institution is a 
function not only of the prevalence 
of the particular type of disability for 
which the institutions purport to pro- 


vide care, but also of the administra- 
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tive arrangements, of community 
awareness, and community attitudes 
relating to the disability in question. 
To the extent to which these factors 
operate differentially with respect to 
race, they may be an important source 
of differences in the observed rates. 
For this reason direct inferences from 
institutional figures as to differences be- 
tween whites and nonwhites in the 
prevalence of various disabilities may 


be open to question. 
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Cuapter XII 


THE RELATIVE POLITICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rosert E. Martin 
Associate Professor of Government, Howard University 


The political status of the Negro in 
the United States has undergone basic 
change during the past decade. His 
improved position stands out in sharp 
contrast with the situation which ex- 
isted in the 1930's, and especially with 
that of 1900. As the twentieth century 
dawned the shortlived political career 
of the Negro had gone into almost total 
eclipse. After a long period of relent- 
less assault upon Southern Negro suf- 
frage—ranging from outright fraud, 
intimidation and violence to evasion and 
cunningly constructed legislative’ and 
constitutional devices which shrank the 
black electorate, the Negro had been 
reduced to a position of political im- 
potence. Shortly after having been 
catapulted into the political arena and 
becoming a most controversial element, 
the Negro had been generally aban- 
doned by the federal government. In- 
deed, the disillusioned freedmen could 
find no refuge in their hour of great 
need; they faced enemies within and 
without. In the pithy words of Du 
Bois, “. . . it was a losing battle, with 
public opinion, industry, wealth, and 
religion against them. Their own lead- 
ers decried ‘politics’ and preached sub- 
mission. All their efforts toward manly 


*W. A. Dunning, “The Undoing of Re- 
construction.” Atlantic Monthly, 88: 437-449, 


*Paul Lewinson, Race, Class and Party. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1932, 
especially Chapter V, pp. 79-97. 
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self-assertion were distracted by de- 
featism and counsels of despair, backed 
by the powerful propaganda of a reli- 
gion which taught meakness, sacrifice 


and humility.” 
By 1910 most Southern states had 


effectively eliminated the Negro voter. 
Moreover, the organic law of most of 
these states had been revised to the 
end of formalizing and legalizing the 
de facto situation of Negro disfran- 
chisement and also for the avowed pur- 
pose of preventing Negroes from ever 
achieving political importance in the 
future.’ Acting cautiously at first, 
later this was done boldly and without 
equivocation, especially after the ‘““Mis- — 
sissippi plan” of disfranchisement sur- 
vived judicial scrutiny without dif_- 
culty. Aware that they need not fear 
judicial opposition to their nullification 
of the federal Constitution, a delegate 
at the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion candidly stated that’ “we came 
here to sweep the field of expedients 
for the purpose of finding some con- 
stitutional method of ridding ourselves 
of it [Negro suffrage] forever; and 
we have the approval of the Supreme 


*‘W. E. B. DuBois, Black Reconstruction. 
News Sask: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935, 


p. ‘ 

‘For the story of how this was accom- 
plished in Virginia see Robert E. Martin, 
Negro Disfranchisement in Virginia. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Howard University Studies 
in the Social Sciences, 1938. 
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Court of the United States in making 
that effort.” 

One of those actively engaged in 
furthering the movement for black dis- 
franchisement gave a frank evaluation 


of the situation: 

It is an open secret that the Ne- 
gro’s vote is rendered nugatory 
wherever it is sufficiently large to 
endanger white supremacy. If he 
votes enough to be effective, the 
white race circumvents him by the 
easiest method—fraud, if possible, 
force, if necessary.” 

Anticipating the complete elimina- 
tion of the colored elector, an influen- 
tial Richmond newspaper, after de- 
manding repeal of the 15th Amendment, 


editorialized : 

The people of the South have 
determined that the Negro shall not 
continue to be a disturbing factor in 
their politics, and they are going to 
disfranchise him whether or not the 
15th Amendment be repealed .. . 
Virginia is taking steps to accom- 
plish that end. The Fifteenth 
Amendment will soon be a dead 
letter so far as the Southern States 
are concerned.’ 

This was no All 
through the Southland Negro political 


exaggeration. 


5Proceedings and Debates of the Virginia 
Constitutional Convention, 1901-02, Vol. II; 
emphasis not in the original. As pointed 
out in my study of Virginia politics, “Ref- 
erence was probably being made to the case 
of Williams v. Mississippi in which the Su- 
preme Court upheld clearly disfranchising 
sections of the Mississippi constitution on 
the grounds that its ‘understanding clause 
did not actually discriminate against the 
Negro’ and that ‘it has not been shown that 
their actual administration was evil, only 
that evil was possible under them.’ This 
case, 170 U. S. 231, was the first in which 
the Justices of the United States Supreme 
Court sanctioned the revision of southern 
constitutions for the purpose of disfran- 
chising the Negro.” Martin, Negro Disfran- 
chisement in Virginia, p. 157. 

°A. F. Thomas, The Virginia Constitu- 
tional Convention and Its possibilities. 
Lynchburg: J. P. Bell Co., 1901, p. 22. 

"The Richmond Times, May 6, 1900; 
emphasis is not in the original. 
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power disappeared and Negro office- 
holding ceased. In Virginia the num- 
ber of registered Negro voters, having 
stood at 147,000 in 1900, fell to 21,000 
in 1904.° In Louisiana Negro registra- 
tion plunged from 130,344 in 1896 to 
5,320. So it went all through Dixie. 
Thus ended the first era of Negro 
voting and officeholding in national and 
local government—an era in which 22 
men of color served in Congress. 

As the Negro walked wearily into 
the twentieth century, therefore, his 
political future looked bleak and fore- 
boding, indeed. Yet, hope was not 
entirely abandoned. Small groups of ° 
Negroes clung to the ballot here and 
there, a few in the South but most of 
the remnants were in the North— 
where only a part of the colored popu- 
lation lived. Like the torch of learn- 
ing in the West during the Middle 
Ages, the Negro’s political aspirations 


flickered only faintly for a long while, 


awaiting a new day. 

The past decade has brought the 
dawn of that new day. The Negro is 
again in politics. Growing steadily 
and undergoing significant re-distribu- 
ton, his vote is becoming a powerful 
force with which to reckon—North and 
South of the Mason-Dixon line. Again 
represented in Congress, Negroes are 
now serving in considerable numbers 
in state legislatures. They have won 
seats in more than two dozen municipal 
councils, of particular significance be- 
ing several in the South. High ap- 
pointive offices, on both national and 
local levels, are being made available 
to Negroes in unprecedented numbers. 
The Negro vote, more independent 


*The Times-Dispatch, Ap. 1, 1905. The 
meme of white men registered was 276,- 
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than ever before, is now being courted 
as never before, especially in local con- 
tests—North and South. 


This new situation is of great impor- 
tance, having basic significance not 
only for the over-all status of Negroes 
in American society but also for the 
larger political process in the United 
States. These recent developments are 
the product of a variety of factors. 
The remainder of this essay is devoted 
to an analysis of these factors. In 
doing so, efforts will be made to as- 
certain what has happened, to isolate 
the major causal forces, and to deter- 
mine what this portends for the future. 


ImporTANT ReEcENT DEVELOPMENTS 
Renaissance in Negro political interest 


Ultimately the importance of Negro 
political participation must be demon- 
strated in terms of results at the polls. 
Of greater significance in the initial 
stages of this new movement, however, 
has been the development of a deep- 
running and expanding interest among 
Negroes in things political; a veritable 
renaissance has taken place. After two 
generations of what amounted to al- 
most a political blackout, there is in 
process a resurgence of political dis- 
cussion and action. 


The atmosphere has become charged 
with a heavy political content. Ne- 
groes are “talkin’ politics” as never be- 
fore, not only at civic clubs, mass 
meetings, and barber shops but also in 
homes, churches, schools, and on the 
street corner—anywhere people gather. 
No longer do most Negroes regard 
politics as a thing apart, forbidden ter- 
ritory. As the writer traveled in the 
South a few years ago, he was told 
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many times: “Us colored folks use to 
think that politics was white folks 
business. But now we feel like it’s for 
us, too, that we have a right to be in 
it.” 

It has not been easy to develop this 
new political climate. Efforts to do so 
conflicted with an opposing tradition 
of long standing and ran head on into 
stultifying lethargy born of long, bitter, 
and unsuccessful struggle to maintain 
the political rights of a people search- 
ing for a place in freedom’s promised 
land. Sustained efforts are now being 
made by Negroes to escape from the 
stagnant backwater of Southern life. 
Long quiescent, they now are aggres- 
sively attacking the innumerah’ 
riers which have frustrated them for 
so long. Renewed interest is the vital 
key to this whole new situation. With- 
out it little of importance could have 
happened. It has made possible large 
scale registration—often under most 


bar- 


trying circumstances, and also large 
turnouts at the polls—all leading to a 
reexamination of the southern political 
status quo.” 


Growth in registration and voting 


The administration of registration is 
highly decentralized in the South and 
most southern states have no reliable 
registration and election statistics. The 
result is that for information on Ne- 
gro participation it is necessary to use 


*Interviews in North and South Carolina, 


1945-46, while collecting data for my 
doctoral dissertation. 

See the searching analysis of the South- 
ern scene made in V. O. Key, Southern 
Politics. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1949. 
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estimates made by local observers and 
local studies.** 

As a result of being barred from the 
“white primary” in most Southern 
states until after 1944, the main Negro 
voting in this section was in general 
and nonpartisan elections and in local 
referenda on bond issues, etc.” 

As the extensive field research of the 
Myrdal investigators revealed in 1940, 
“For all practical purposes, Negroes 
are disfranchised in the South.’”” In 
the eight states of the Deep South 
(Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Florida, Texas, South Carolina, 
and Arkansas), Bunche estimated that 
only about 80,000 to 90,000 Negroes 
voted in the general election of 1940, 
and more than half of these were 
in Texas.“ For all eleven states 
below the border states, Bunche esti- 
mated that less than 250,000 Negroes 
were voting in 1940,” and most of these 
were concentrated in a few urban 
areas. The small increases which took 
place in the late ’30’s and early ’40’s 


11Most Southern states do not have rec- 
ords of registered voters by race. General 
practice in the South is to identify the name 
of Negro registrants with “colored” but 
often this is not done accurately; and these 
local records are not summarized into county 
and state totals. In my study of voting in 
two counties in the Carolinas, it was neces- 
sary to get access to the registration books 
i carefully pick out the names designated 

y " 

*An important exception has been Negro 
voting in the AAA referenda, in which Ne- 
gro participation has been heavy and sig- 
nificant. See: Robert E. Martin, “The Ref- 
erendum Process in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Programs of the United States.” 
Agricultural History, 25: 34-47, Ja. 51. 

*Gunnar Myrdal, et al, An American 
Dilemma. New York: Harper and Brother, 
1944, p. 475. 

“Because of the relatively smaller size of 
the Negro population in Texas, and other 
factors, opposition to Negro voting has not 

en as virulent there as in some other 
parts of the Deep South. 

*Myrdal, op. ctt., pp. 487-88. 
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occurred primarily in the Upper South 
and border states. The legal proscrip- 
tion of the white primary was a power- 
ful stimulus to the slowly growing 
political tide among the black people of 
the Southland. This rising ferment 
greatly impressed the writer in the 
course of his political investigations in 
the South during 1945-46. By the 
time of the 1946 elections, the number 
of southern Negroes who had qualified 
to vote had risen to around 600,000, 
an increase of more than 300 per cent 
over the previous decade.” The Po- 
litical Action Committee of the C.I.O. 
estimated that by 1948 the number of 
Negro voters in the eleven southern 
states had risen to about 750,000, in- 
dicating that “ Negro political 
activity jumped by leaps and bounds 
in the 1940’s.”" On the basis of con- 
siderable field work, Heard estimated 
that the total had grown to around 
900,000 by 1950.” Utilizing reports 
of persons actively engaged in registra- 
tion drives in the South, Moon esti- 
mated that 1,257,000 Negroes had suc- 
ceeded in registering by August, 1952, 
in the eleven southern states”—and the 
drives were continuing in the six states 
in which the registration books were 
still open. 

*On the basis of local reports, the NA- 
ACP in its Bulletin of November, 1946, 
placed the figure at 603,000, with Texas and 
Georgia leading. Professor Luther P. Jack- 
son set the figure at 595,000 in 1947; see 
his “Race and Suffrage in the South Since 
1940,” New South, Je.-Jy., 1948. The un- 
timely passing of Dr. Jackson was a great 
loss; few people have devoted so much time 
to the systematic study of politics or have 
done so much to encourage constructive 
participation in politics by Negroes. 

“Alexander Heard, a two-party south? 
Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952, p. 181. 

*Tbid., pp. 181 and 302-03. 


Henry L. Moon, “The Negro Vote in 
the South: 1952.” The Nation, 175. 


_ “Sept. 27, 1952, p. 248; Negro registrants 
in Okla. were estimated at 60,000. 
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SouTHERN Necro Voters: PoTreNTIAL AND ELIGIBLE, 1940-1952 
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1947 b 1952 
1940 1940 Per Eligible Per Eligiblec Perd 
State Potential Eligible @ Cent Voters Cent Voters Cent 
Voters Voters 
Alabama 521,080 1,500. 0.30 6,000 1.2 50,000 9.68 
Arkansas 270,995 8,000 3.00 47,000 17.3 60,000 25.84 
Florida 316,640 10,000 3.20 49,000 15.4 150,000 40.89 
Georgia 580,751 10,000 1.71 125,000 18.8 125,000 20.07 
Louisiana 473,562 2,000 0.42 10,000 2.6 130,000 27.01 
Mississippi 563,754 500 0.09 5,000 0.9 40,000 8.04 
North Carolina 493,175 50,000 10.14 75,000 15.2 97,500 17.73 
South Carolina 383,686 1,500 0.39 50,000 13.0 130,000 33.33 
Tennessee 309,456 50,000 16.15 80,000 25.8 155,000 48.62 
Texas 540,788 50,000 9.24 100,000 18.5 200,000 34.31 
Virginia 364,411 20,000 5.49 48,000 13.2 70,000 16.56 
Totals 4,818,298 203,500 595,000 1,207,500 














Myrdal study. Myrdal, op. cit.. pp. 486-88. 


Je.-Jy., 1948, p. 4 


Estimates of Ralph Bunche based on extensive interviews by him and associates on the 
Estimates by Luther P. Jackson, “Race and Suffrage in the South Since 1940,”New South, 


Estimates by Henry L. Moon, Director of Public Relations for the N.A.A.C.P., in his “The 
Negro Vote in the South: 1952”. The Nation, 175, Sept. 27, 1952, p. 248. 


d. These percentages are calculated on the basis of population figures for 1950. 


The changes in Negro voting be- 
tween 1940-1952 are given by states 
in Table I. These figures indicate 
that, while the number of eligible Ne- 
gro electors in the South is still con- 
siderably less than one-third of their 
total potential vote, highly significant 
progress has been made. Though 
smaller in some areas than in others, 
this progress is southwide in extent 
and is one of the most important fac- 
tors at work fundamentally reshaping 
the southern political process. Im- 
portant recent developments in two 
basic areas of this process, the poll 
tax and the white primary, will now 
be examined. 


The Poll Tax 
The poll tax is probably the most 


publicized instrument of disfranchise- 
ment in the South. Although its ef- 
fects have been somewhat exaggerated,” 


"Key, Southern Politics, pp. 599-617. 


it has been quite useful in bulwarking 
the one-party system and conservative 
control by southern Bourbons and their 
allies.“ Although “sold” to whites as 
a device for use against the black 
electorate, the poll tax, more impor- 
tantly, was developed as a weapon for 
use against uprisings like “the radical 
agrarian movement which swept the 
West and parts of the South” near the 
end of the 19th century—a “‘movement 
which threatened for a time to unite 
the poor white and black masses against 
the ruling classes in the South.”” 

Since there were other more effective 
ways of deterring Negroes from vot- 
ing, the poll tax has been more useful 
against poorer white southerners. With 


™G. C. Stoney, “Suffrage in the South.” 
Part I, “The Poll Tax,” Survey Graphic, 
29: Ja., 1940, np. 5-9, 41-43. Eleanor Bon- 
tecou, The Poll Tax. Washington: Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 


1942. 
*Robert E. Martin, “War on the Poll 


Te Front.” Opportunity, 20: Ap., 1942, p. 
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personal income relatively much lower 
in the South, especially among the 
agricultural masses, this tax has harm- 
ful effects upon both races—particular- 
ly in those states where it is cumula- 
tive.” As a result of the poll tax and 
other obstacles to voting, participation 
in presidential elections fell by an 
average of 35 per cent in southern 
states.” 

The poll tax has long been under 
attack. The effort to abolish it has 
taken three forms: action in Congress, 
in the courts, and on state and local 
levels, Attempts to get Congress to 
enact a bill outlawing this tax in fed- 
eral elections have been frustrated by 
southern filibusterers—many of whom 
were beneficiaries of the poll tax 
system. In 1945, as in 1943, the 
House of Representatives passed an 
anti-poll tax bill, even though less 
than 10 per cent of the Democrats 
from poll tax states voted for it, as 
compared with more than 80 per cent 
of the Democrats from other states 
and more than 90 per cent of all Re- 
publicans. The bill was filibustered to 
death in the Senate. 

Efforts to get the courts to void 
the poll tax were made in two recent 
cases. The Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare and the United Mine 
Workers brought the issue before the 
courts in 1940 in Pirtle V. Brown, in- 
volving the election laws of Tennessee. 
The arguments against the tax were 
(1) that the suffrage is one of the 


privileges and immunities protected by 


“National Committee to Abolish the Poll 
Tax. The Poll Tax Fact Sheet. Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1945; Bontecou, op. cit. 

*R. G. Lloyd, White Supremacy in the 
United States. Washington, D. C.: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1952, pp. 1-19. It is im- 
possible to determine precisely how much 
of the reduction was due to the poll tax. 
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the 14th Amendment; (2) that the 
right to vote for members of Congress 
arises from the federal Constitution 
and thus elections to fill these offices 
are federal functions; and (3) that the 
functions of the national government 


are not subject to taxation by the 
states; therefore the poll tax, as a levy 
on voting in federal elections, is un- 
constitutional. This was denied, how- 
ever, by both the District Court and 
the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Calling on the opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in Breedlove vy. 
Suttles (1937),° the Circuit Court held 
that requiring payment of poll taxes 
as a prerequisite to voting does not 
constitute a violation of the 14th 
Amendment because suffrage is a “po- 
litical right” and “is not derived from 
the United States, but is conferred by 
the state, and save as restricted by the 
Fifteenth and Nineteenth Amendments 
and other provisions of the federal 
Constitution, the state may condition 
suffrage as it deems appropriate.’™ 
The Supreme Court declined to review 
the case. 

In 1950 Mrs. Jessie Butler, a Negro 
woman of Virginia, brought suit chal- 
lenging the legality of the poll tax of 
that state. She demanded to be regis- 
tered without paying the tax, contend- 
ing that such a requirement violated 
the 15th Amendment, the Virginia Con- 
stitution of 1867, and the 1870 act of 
Congress giving the state congressional 
representation.” District Judge Albert 
Bryan held that “‘no immediate ques- 
tion of race or color” was raised in the 
case, and that the complaint did not 
charge election officials with “conspir- 

302 U. S. 277, 1937; this case dealt with 
the Georgia poll tax. 


118 F. 2d218 (1941). 
“The Washington Post, June 3, 1950. 
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acy oF misconduct” or maladministra- 
tion of the poll tax.” The suit was 
dismissed on the grounds that the 
legality of state poll taxes had been 
established by the Breedlove case in 
1937. A special three judge federal 
tribunal upheld the decision of Judge 
Bryan and the case went to the nation’s 
highest court. The Supreme Court, 
with only Justice Douglas dissenting, 
afirmed the findings of the lower courts 
without issuing an opinion.” The poll 
tax, therefore, appears to be safe from 
judicial condemnation, at least for a 
while longer. 

The most successful efforts to secure 
poll-tax reform have taken place in the 
states. Opponents of this device have 
sprung up all over the South. Leader- 
ship has been provided by many lib- 
eral individuals and organizations such 
as the Southern Electoral Reform 
League, Southern Regional Conference, 
Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, Southern Women’s Committee to 
Abolish the Poll Tax, the C.I.O., the 
A. F. of L., and the N.A.A.C.P., to 
name only a few.” Agitation has led 
six states to abandon this prerequisite 
to the franchise: North Carolina in 
1920, Louisiana in 1934, Florida in 
1937, Georgia in 1945, and South Caro- 
lina in 1950. The tax was repealed by 
the Tennessee legislature in 1943 but 
this action was voided by the state 
supreme court as a violation of the 
state constitution.” Nevertheless, the 


*Ibid. Jl. 25, 1950. 

*Ibid., My. 29, 1951. 

“For a fuller list of individuals and or- 
ganizations active in the poll tax repeal 
movement, see W. M. Brewer, “The Poll 
Tax and the Poll Taxers,” Journal of Ne- 
gro History, 29: 260-99, Jl. 1944. 

"Biggs v. Beeler, 173 S. W. 2d144, 1943; 
for a discussion of this complex and amaz- 
ing situation, see Jennings Perry, Democ- 
racy Begins at Home. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott, 1944, 


fight for repeal continued; Tennessee 
in 1949 exempted women and veterans 
from the tax and abolished it as a 
requirement for voting in party pri- 
maries. Two years later the legisla- 
ture, in order to get around the require- 
ment of the state constitution that a 
voter must have paid the poll taxes 
“assessed against him for such pre- 
ceding period as the legislature shall 
prescribe,” limited the tax requirement 
to the payment of taxes levied for the 
year 1871. 

As a result of repeal in six states, 
there are only five remaining poll-tax 
states: Alabama, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Texas and Virginia; and agitation for 
abolition continues in these. A strong 
movement against the tax developed 
in Virginia, only to be frustrated by 
the Democratic machine.” Arkansas 
voters amended the state constitution 
in 1948 so as to permit the use of a 
registration system in anticipation of a 
federal law outlawing the poll tax. In 
a referendum in 1949 Texas voters 
came within 10 per cent of passing an 
anti-poll tax amendment to the state 
constitution.” 

The struggle against this indefens- 
ible impediment to political democracy 
goes on, for “The poll tax can be 
justified only by outright denial of 
democratic values.”™ Liberals of both 
races are determined to carry on until 


this device has been killed completely 


"The New York Times, N. 8, 1949. The 
Washington Post, N. 4 and 6, 1949 and 
F, 22, 1952; The Richmond Newsleader, D. 
6, 1951; The Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
Ja. 3, 1950; amazing enough the proposed 
substitute for the poll tax requirement in 
Virginia was worse than the poll tax it- 
self; see editorial, “Virginia Booby Trap,” 
in The Washington Post, N. 4, 1949. 

=The New York Times, N. 9, 1949. 

“William H. Riker, Democracy in the 
Uae ed New York: The MacMillan 

Pp 
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for they know that “Fundamentally it 
is a weapon against progressive politics, 
against the economic and political re- 
forms which the South needs so des- 
perately.”™ 


The White Primary: 
Decline of an Era 


The passing of the white primary 
was one of the most significant political 
developments of the past decade, rank- 
ing second in importance only to the 
sharp recrudescence in political interest 
among all strata of the Negro popula- 
tion—and it was the most powerful 
catalytic agent activating this develop- 
ment. It opened the most crucial area 
of the southern political process to 
Negroes and also is a striking example 
of how legal action, persistently ap- 
plied, can make major changes in the 
status of disadvantaged groups in a 
democratically oriented society. It is 
ironical indeed that the primary, which 
was born in a great struggle for 
democracy,” should be used to subvert 
democracy for Negro Americans. This 
dramatic story of the determination of 
a people to have a voice in their govern- 
ment began in 1927; it could well be 
recounted wherever political lethargy is 
a problem. 

The fact that in the one-party South 
the Democratic primary was the real 
election discouraged many Negroes 
from trying to take part in politics. 
Being excluded from this primary, 
voting in the general election amounted 
merely to an ineffective expression of 
protest or a ratification of the obvious. 


Martin, “War on the Poll Tax Front,” 
op. cit., p. 102. 

*C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell. The 
American Party System. New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1949, pp. 304-09. 





If the franchise was to have meaning 
and effectiveness, the Negro had to get 
into the Democratic primary in large 
numbers at any cost; the battle was 
joined in Texas.” A Texas statute 
excluding Negroes from the Democratic 
primary was brought up to the federal 


Supreme Court which voided it, say- 
ing that . color cannot be made 
the basis of a statutory classification 
affecting the right set up in this case,”” 

To evade this decision, the Texas 


“ec 


legislature passed a law granting to 
the executive committees of political 
parties the authority to determine the 
qualifications for membership; the state 
Democratic Executive Committee forth- 
with adopted a rule excluding Negroes, 
The Court held the statute unconstitu- 
tional since it delegated to party com- 
mittees powers which the state could 
not exercise.” 

Deciding to achieve their purpose 
without state assistance, white Demo- 
crats called a convention which passed 
a resolution barring Negroes from mem- 
bership. The party rule came up for 
judicial testing after R. R. Grovey, 
local leader in politics and labor, was 
refused a primary ballot. The Supreme 
Court held that a political party, be- 
ing a private association, could exclude 
Negroes from membership without vio- 
lating the Constitution.“ 

It seemed, therefore, that the Negro 


"Of course, some Negroes had voted in 
the Democratic primary for a long time. 
While all Southern states, except Florida, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee, formally 
excluded Negroes by state party rules, yet 
local application of the rule varied from 
state to state and also within states. See 
Myrdal, op. cit., pp. 474-504. 

Nixon v. Herndon, 273 U. S. 536, 1927. 

®Nixon v. Condon, 286 U. S. 73, 1932. 
These cases were sponsored by the N.A. 
A.C.P: 

“Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U. S. 45 
(1935). 
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would not be able to crack this vital 
barrier to political effectiveness in the 
South. In 1941, however, the Court, 
with some new members and fresh 
points of view, decided that the pri- 
mary was “an integral part” of the 
electoral procedure and thus subject to 
the provisions of the federal Constitu- 
tion.” Though it did not involve Ne- 
groes, this case set the scene for a re- 
newed attack upon the white primary. 
The N.A.A.C.P. brought suit on behalf 
of Dr. L. E. Smith, Houston dentist, 
who had been denied a ballot in the 
primary. Facing reality forthrightly, 
the Court in 1944 reversed the Grovey 
decision, holding that the primary was 
regulated by the state and was an in- 
tegral part of the machinery for choos- 
ing officials; the Democratic party was 
thus a public organization and the ex- 
clusion of Negroes was a violation of 
the 15th Amendment.* 

This historic decision seemed to 
sound the death knell for the white 
primary. However, adamant South 
Carolina Democrats immediately set 
about finding ways to maintain their 
party’s racial exclusiveness. A special 
session of the state legislature was 
called for the avowed purpose of re- 
pealing all laws which regulated the 
primary. This, it was felt, would make 
the Democratic Party of South Caro- 
lina a private organization and thus 
legally able to limit its membership as 
it saw fit. In a speech before the state 
senate, Senator B. R. Maybank de- 
clared that: “regardless of any Su- 
preme Court decision and any laws that 
may be passed by Congress, we of the 
South will maintain our political and 

“United States v. Classic, 61 Sup. Ct. 
103 (1941). 


“Smith v. Allwright, 321 U. S. 649 
(1944), 
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social institutions as we believe to be 
in the best interest of the people.’ 

Addressing the special session of the 
legislature Governor Olin B. Johnson, 
after a horrendous discussion of condi- 
tions during the “carpet-bag’™ era, 
made the following ominous statement: 

After these statutes are repealed, 
in my opinion, we will have done 
everything within our power to guar- 
antee white supremacy in primaries 
of our State in so far as legislation 
is concerned. Should this prove in- 
adequate, we South Carolinians will 
use the necessary methods to retain 
white supremacy in our primaries 
and to safeguard the homes and hap- 
piness of our people.“ 

Repeal of all laws dealing with the 
primary, it was claimed, thus turned 
the state Democratic Party into a com- 
pletely “private club.’ Membership 
lists, called “Club Rolls,’ were kept 
in each community by local party of- 
ficials, and became the basis for de- 
termining party membership and quali- 
fications to vote in the Democratic pri- 


maries. 

All these elaborate efforts to keep 
the Democratic primary white were of 
no avail. In a test case brought by 
George Elmore, a Columbia Negro, the 
South Carolina plan did not withstand 
judicial scrutiny. District Judge J. 
Waites Waring, native of the state, de- 
clared that 

I am of the opinion that the pres- 
ent Democratic Party in South 


Carolina is acting for and on behalf 
of the people of South Carolina; and 


“The New York Times, Ap. 15, 1944. 

“An old device of Southern politicos, one 
that has probably been more effective than 
any other in maintaining the “Solid South.” 

“The New York Times, Ap. 16, 1944. 

“The “club” idea had existed in the state 
for some time; it is discussed by Ralph 
Bunche in his Negro Political Status, (un- 
published manuscript in the Myrdal Study) 
Book IV, pp. 1039-40. 
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that the primary held by it is the 
only practical place where one can 
express a choice in selecting Fed- 
eral and other officials. 

Racial distinctions cannot exist in 
the machinery that selects the of- 
ficers and lawmakers of the United 
States; and all citizens of this state 
and country are entitled to cast a 
free and untrammeled ballot in our 
elections, and if the only material 
and realistic elections are clothed 
with the name “primary,” they are 
equally entitled to vote there.” 
This opinion was affirmed by the Cir- 


cuit Court and the Supreme Court re- 
fused to review it, thereby strengthen- 
ing Judge Waring’s admonition that “‘it 
is time for South Carolina to rejoin 
the Union. It is time to fall in step 
with the others and to adopt the Amer- 
ican way of conducting elections.” 
Although abolition of the white pri- 
mary caused some resentment in South 
Carolina, there has been no substantial 
reaction. While doing research in the 
state, the writer found many whites 
who were not at all disturbed about 
Negro voting. Some county Demo- 
cratic conventions had passed resolu- 
tions in 1946 urging the state Demo- 
cratic convention to open the primapy 
to Negroes. The resolution stated that 
such action would not only be just 
in the circumstances but would “tend 
to act as a means of preventing colored 
voters from going into Republican 
ranks.” This point of view regarded 
Negro voting as inevitable and felt that 
South Carolina should make the best 
of it. The writer encountered a former 
chairman of a county Democratic com- 
mittee who had resigned his position 
primarily because of his opposition to 
the party’s determination to continue 


“Elmore v. Rice, 72 F. Supp. 516 (1947). 
“Ibid 


“The State (newspaper), Ap. 15, 1946. 


its racial barriers. Several white farm- 
ers interviewed expressed the opinion 
that the primary should be open to all 
Democrats regardless of color.” 

The scene of battle next shifted back 
to Texas where another serious attempt 
was made to resuscitate the white pri- 
mary. In Fort Bend County white 
Democrats utilized a lily-white voters’ 
organization, the Jaybird Democratic 
Association, to hold ‘“preprimaries” 
prior to the date fixed by Texas law 
for party primaries. Nominations and 
decisions made in the Jaybird primar- 
ies were accepted by the local Demo- 
cratic party. White voters of Fort 
Bend County were automatically mem- 
bers of the organization; county vot- 
ing lists, except for Negroes, com- 
prised the membership.” 

Suit was brought on behalf of a 
group of Negro citizens, contending 
that exclusion from Jaybird primaries 
unconstitutionally denied them a voice 
in the only election that had meaning, 
and that the Jaybird Association is in 
fact the local Democratic party. For 
sixty years, the brief stated, the local 
Democratic organization had submitted 
to the decisions of the Jaybird group, 
accepting its choices without contest. 
The Jaybirds contended that the 15th 
Amendment applies only to elections or 
primaries held under state regulation, 
that their association was not so regu- 
lated, and that it was not a political 
party but a “self-governing voluntary 
club.” This was a crucial case for, if 





“The interviews were connected with a 
larger study by the writer, “Negro-white 
Participation in the AAA Cotton and To- 
bacco Referenda,” made possible by a grant 
for field research from the Social Science 
Research Council. 

“Because of the potentialities of this 
scheme, it merits rather full discussion. 

“The Afro-American, Washington edi- 
tion, D. 26, 1952. 
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this scheme were successful, it could 
be used to restore the white primary 
all through the South. 

The District Court ruled Jaybird 
racial discrimination invalid™ but the 
Court of Appeals reversed, saying 
there was no constitutional or congres- 
sional bar to the admitted discrimina- 
tory exclusion of Negroes because Jay- 
bird primaries were not “action under- 


oh 


color of state law.”™ In a decision an- 


nounced as this essay is being writ- 
ten, the Supreme Court ruled that this 
plan did illegally deny Negroes their 
voting rights; the Court, divided 8 to 
1, issued four separate opinions. In 
giving the court’s decision, Justice 
Black” stated that 
It is apparent that Jaybird activi- 
ties follow a plan purposely desig- 
nated to exclude Negroes from vot- 
ing and at the same time to escape 
the Fifteenth Amendment’s com- 
mand that the right of citizens to 
vote shall neither be denied nor 
abridged on account of race.” 
After noting that success in the Jay- 
bird primary was tantamount to county 
election, Justice Black said further 
For a state to permit such a dupli- 
cation of its election processes is to 
permit a flagrant abuse of those 
processes to defeat the purposes of 
the Fifteenth Amendment. The use 
of the county-operated primary to 
ratify the result of the prohibited 
election merely compounds the of- 
fense. It violates the Fifteenth 
Amendment for a State, by such cir- 
cumvention, to permit within its 
borders the use of any device that 
produces an equivalent of the pro- 
hibited election. 





°00 F. Supp. 595. 

"193 F. 2d 600. 

“Speaking for himself and Justices Doug- 
las and Burton. 

“Terry, et al v. Adams, et al, 345 U. S. 
461 (1953). 
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In a concurring opinion, Justice 
Clark” held that 
Quite evidently the Jaybird 
Democratic Association operates as 
an auxiliary of the local Democratic 
Party organization selecting its 
nominees and using its machinery 
for carrying out an admitted de- 
sign of destroying the weight and 
effect of Negro ballots in Fort Bend 
County. To be sure, the Demo- 
cratic primary and the general elec- 
tion are nominally open to the col- 
ored elector. But his must be an 
empty vote cast after the real de- 
cisions are made. 
Calling attention to the state’s re- 


sponsibility, Justice Frankfurter in a 
closely reasoned concurring opinion 
said that “State authority has come 
into play” since “county election of- 
ficials aid in this subversion of the 
state’s official scheme of which they 
are trustees, by helping as _partici- 
pants in the “association’s primary.” 
Thus “the evil here is that the State, 
through the action and abdication of 
those whom it has clothed with au- 
thority, has permitted white voters to 
go through a procedure which prede- 
termines the legally devised primary.” 
A striking example of judicial myo- 
pia, Justice Minton, in dissent, re- 
garded Jaybird elections merely as 
private “straw votes’ designed to as- 
certain the views of the county’s 
voters and thus did not violate the 
Constitution; this flight from reality 
hardly merits comment. 

The decision in this case appears to 
be epoch making. For it is a very 
broad and forthright application of the 
15th Amendment and, moreover, it 
seems to indicate that the Supreme 
Court will refuse to sanction any 
scheme which disfranchises persons on 


"Joined by Justices Reed and Jackson and 
Chief Justice Vinson. 
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racial grounds. The Court made it 
quite clear that it is a violation of 
the 15th Amendment for any state 
“to permit within its borders the use 
of any device that produces an equiv- 
alent of the prohibited election.” 

Although efforts to evade the Court’s 
action may continue, the prolonged 
“battle of the primary” seems to have 
been won—and decisively. With hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes now 
voting in the Democratic primary— 
and all over the South—the situa- 
tion has changed drastically from the 
time when Lewinson reported that “the 
only place in the South where the Ne- 
gro had by 1930 made a real breach 
in the white primary system was 
Memphis.” Thus it seems that the 
primary, created in the late 19th cen- 
tury search for democracy, has itself 
been democratized. 


Significant Population Changes: 
Growth and Dispersal 


The two basic population trends 
among Negroes in the United States— 
steady, over-all growth and _ heavy 
regional shifts—have considerable sig- 
nificance for the Negro’s political sta- 
tus. The total Negro population in- 
creased both relatively and absolutely 
between 1940-1950,” and so did the 
number of voting age. Of the 79,- 
863,451 Americans old enough to vote 
in 1940, 7,427,938, or 8.8 per cent, 
were Negroes.” In 1950 Negroes of 


From the opinion of Justice Black, 
emphasis is not in the original. 

Lewinson, op. cit., p. 162. 

See the sections of this issue of The 
ee devoted to population for detailed 
ata. 

“These data are from reports of the Bu- 
reau of the Census and include only citi- 


zens, 





voting age numbered 9,208,116," or 
about 9.5 per cent of the 94,802,019 
Americans in this category. The de- 
cline in the proportion of Negroes 
among persons of voting age which 
occurred between 1930-1940" seems to 
have been checked. 

Politically, the most significant 
change in the Negro population has 
been its redistribution. Whereas in 
1900 almost 90 per cent of all Amer- 
ican Negroes lived in the South, in 
1940 the figure was down to 77 per 
cent; and by 1950 only about 67 per 
cent lived there. Comprising over 32 
per cent of the South’s population 
in 1900, Negroes formed only 20 per 
cent of it in 1950; as expected this 
has helped to reduce white fears as to 
the Negro voting potential. 

The northern Negro population more 
than tripled between 1900-1940, ris- 
ing from less than a million to al- 
most three million; during the 1940's 
the number grew to 4,109,000, or al- 
most 50 per cent in one decade. Michi- 
gan’s Negro population, for example, 
more than doubled, whereas its white 
population increased only 17 per cent. 
The Negro population in the West 
has grown even more spectacularly, 
increasing by 41.8 per cent between 
1930-1940 and by 74.3 per cent dur- 
ing 1940-1950. Thus in California the 
Negro population rose to nearly 700,- 
000, an increase of 116 per cent, as 
compared to a 50 per cent increase 
among whites. 


“The 1950 figures include all nonwhites; 
all but about 5 per cent of nonwhites, how- 
ever, are Negroes. 

®This decline was due to the fact that 
in that decade Negroes 21 years old and 
over increased less rapidly than the white 
population of corresponding age. 

“Only New York and 8 Southern states 
now have larger Negro populations than 
California. 
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As to the distribution of the total 
potential Negro vote: of the 9,208,- 
181 non-whites of voting age in 1950, 
5,693,181,” or 61.8 per cent were in 
the South—as compared with 70 per 
cent in 1940. In 1950 non-whites 
made up 4.8 per cent of the potential 
yoters of the West, 5.1 per cent of 
the North, and 20.1 per cent of the 
South. Redistribution of the Negro’s 
voting power is still underway as mi- 
gration from the South is continuing.” 

By 1950 Negroes had become pre- 
dominantly urban, 61.2 per cent liv- 
ing in urban areas, as compared to 64.1 
per cent of the white population.” 
Sectionally, about 47 per cent of south- 
ern Negroes and approximately 80 
per cent of those in the North and 
West are now urban residents. Ne- 
groes are now becoming urbanized at 
a faster pace than whites; during 1940- 
1950 the white population in 168 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas increased by 
only 20 per cent, as compared with 
44.3 per cent for nonwhites. In the 
West the increase of nonwhites in 
metropolitan areas was 127.6 per cent, 
for whites 48.9 per cent. 

In 1910 no city in the United States 
had a Negro population of over 100,- 
000, but in 1940 there were eleven 
and, in 1950, sixteen such cities; there 
are now 27 cities with more than 50,- 
000 Negroes. Rapid urbanization of 
the Negro is of great significance for 
every aspect of Negro life and cul- 
ture, especially politics; for it is di- 

“For precision, of course, these figures 
would have to be adjusted so as to exclude 
persons institutionalized for crime, mental 
illness, ard those ineligible because of resi- 
dence, poll tax requirements, etc. 

_“See Alain L. Locke and Robert E. Mar- 
tin, “The American Negro.” The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, Chicago: 1953, 16: 194-98. 


“In 1940 only 48.6 per cent of Negroes 
were urban and in 1900 only 22.7 per cent. 


rectly related to the compactness and 
cohesiveness of the Negro vote—which 
substantially condition its effective- 
ness. Resultant galvanizing shocks 
arouse group consciousness, focus mi- 
nority opinion, and stimulate group 
leadership and demand on an unpre- 
cedented scale. 


The Negro as Officeholder 


Voting with no real racial handi- 
cap in the North and West—where 
their increasing population offered a 
new and powerful base of operation— 
Negroes have opened up a new era in 
officeholding, both elective and appoin- 
tive. The 1940’s saw the number of 
Negroes in political office grow at a 
rate unparalleled since Reconstruction. 
In 1944 about 26 Negroes were elected 
to legislative bodies, including two 
members of Congress, and two state 
senators. In 1946 at least 38 Ne- 
groes, 28 Republicans and 15 Demo- 
crats, were sent to legislatures.” In 
the last several elections approximate- 
ly 40 Negro candidates were success- 
ful—as compared to only 1 or 2 in 
1900. 1952 saw the first Negro woman 
elected to a state senate.” 

Negroes have won election to a 
good cross section” of the country’s 
state legislatures; about 17 in all, they 
range from Massachusetts to California, 
and from Wisconsin to Missouri.” 
Their greatest electoral success has 
been in Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
New York. During the past decade 


“The Pittsburgh Courier, N. 16, 1946. 
Attorney Cora M. Brown of Michigan. 
Outside the South, of course. 

"The states are: California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Negroes have won a considerable num- 
ber of seats in municipal councils, in 
at least 20 cities ;” 
Negro candidates received many white 
votes. 

Particularly significant is the fact 
that since 1947 several Negroes have 
been elected to office in the South. They 
won seats in the municipal councils of 
Richmond, Va., Winston Salem, Fayet- 
teville, Greensboro, and Durham, N. 
C., and Nashville, Tenn. In addition 
a few Negroes have recently been 


in several instances 


elected as magistrates, constables, com- 
missioners, and school board members 
in the South.” In May, 1953, two 
Negroes were elected to the 16 mem- 
ber City Executive Committee of At- 
lanta, which governs local elections.“ 
Perhaps of greater importance than the 
small number of Negroes elected in 
the South is the rising frequency of 
their candidacy. They campaigned for 
congressional posts in several states 
and for the council in more than 40 
southern cities. With Negroes form- 
ing 20 per cent of the South’s po- 
tential voters and qualifying in un- 
precedented numbers, this situation 
portends much for the future of Dixie. 

There are, of course, those who ad- 
vocate caution, fearing that aggres- 
sive independent Negro political action 
might bring undesirable reaction. They 
suggest moving slowly until Negro vot- 





"They include Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinatti, Detroit, East Chicago (Ind.), Engle- 
wood, N. J., Gary, Kansas City, Indianapolis, 
Los Angeles, Newark, Pittsburg, Philadel- 
phia, New York, and several in the South. 

“The Pittsburgh Courier, N. 16, 1946 
and N. 15, 1952; The Amsterdam News, N. 
16, 1946; the most recent victory was Dr. 
Rufus G. Clemerit, president of Atlanta 
University, who was elected to the Atlanta 
Board of Education in a city-wide primary 
in My., 1953. 

“The Washington Afro-American, My. 16, 


1953 





ing has lost its novelty and the black 
electorate has gained more political 
experience.” As Carleton points out, 
however, “this time Negroes are in 
Southern politics for keeps. There 
will be no turning back. Southern lib- 


erals themselves claim that the time 
is coming when they will be integrated 
liberals, and they will be sustained by 
their Southern constituencies. They 


will not be broken on the race ques- 


tion.””” 


Appointive Office 


In the wake of the political resur- 
gence among Negroes has come un- 
precedented recognition in appointive 


positions. These have taken several 


forms: outstanding persons from many 
walks of life, and not primarily pol- 
iticians, serving as political advisers 
to the New Deal—known at one time 
as the “Black Cabinet” ;” bright young 
Negroes brought into government serv- 
ice at all levels, with significantly in- 
creased representation in the admin- 
istrative and professional classes ;” and 
growing numbers of patronage jobs, 


See Heard, op. cit., pp. 218-19; and 
Samuel Lubell, The Future of American 
Politics. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1952, pp. 118-22. 

St. Louis Post Dispatch, My. 12, 1946; 
Professor Carleton recognized, however, 
that effective political participation of South- 
ern Negroes would come progressively 
rather than by an immediate mass move- 
ment. i 

“Although somewhat. controversial, this 
group, many of them highly intelligent and 
devoted men and women, play a vital role 
in giving direction and momentum to the 
movement for Negro integration and equal- 
ity in public service. 

Negroes, however, never got access to 
upper bracket jobs in anything like the 
proportions to which their members and 
training, as demonstrated by performance 
on examinations, entitled them; yet progress 
was outstanding. See L. J. W. Hayes, The 
Negro Federal Government Worker. Wash- 
ington: 1941, 
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national, state and local, opened up 
as a result of accelerated party ac- 
tivity.” 

In recognition of the black elector- 
ate’s new power, Negroes increas- 
ingly are receiving appointment to re- 
sponsible positions in state and mu- 
nicipal administration.” A considerable 
number are working as attorneys, civil 
service commissioners, analysts, health 
and housing officials, tax commissioners, 
judges, magistrates, etc. The old 
practice of “window dressing’’—using 
a few Negroes in jobs of no real func- 
tion or responsibility—has diminished 
considerably; recent appointees are, 
for the most part, capable and aid in 
policy formulation and execution. 

In Dixie, too, Negro ballots have 
brought important gains for the group. 
Better school facilities, improved mu- 
nicipal services—such as electric light- 
ing, paved streets, trash disposal, rec- 
reational facilities, police protection,” 
ete.—badly needed and long overdue— 
have resulted from bargaining by en- 
larged, more active electorates in sev- 
eral communities. Thus, North and 
South, the past decade revealed that 
“There had taken place among Ne- 
groes a political regeneration that made 
it possible for them to demand a great 
deal of consideration from both major 
parties.” 


The Margin of Victory: Balance of 
Power 


The strategic position of the Negro 





*See Florence Murray, The Negro Hana- 
book. New York: MacMillan Co., 1946. 
_ “See W. E. B. DuBois, “Race Relations 
in the United States: 1917-1947.” Phylon 
9, Third Quarter, 1948, pp. 234-47. 

“Negroes have been added to the police 
force in several Southern cities. 

“John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to 
a, New York: A. A. Knopf, 1950, 


vote has long been recognized. Though 
relatively small in size Negro ballots 
could provide the margin of victory in 
large, pivotal states where the vote 
is closely divided. Increase in the Ne- 
gro voting potential, especially from 
migration and heavier registration, has 
caused them to be regarded as a cru- 
cial factor in some recent elections. In 
1940 the presidential vote was quite 
close in several northern and border 
states where the bulk of Negro voters 
were found.” Wilkie carried only two 
of these states, although a small switch 
would have changed the results in all 
except Maryland. Victory in the 6 
others would have given Wilkie 153 
more electoral votes—almost enough to 
have defeated Roosevelt.” 

Republican N ational] Committee 
Chairman Brownell found that a shift 
of only 303,414 votes in 15 states out- 
side the South would have meant vic- 
tory for Dewey by 8 electoral votes in 
1944.° A shift of only 5 per cent or 
less of the popular vote of 28 states 
would have thrown their electoral votes 
to the other major party.” “In twelve 
of these, with a total of 228 electoral 
college votes,” as Moon points out, 
“the potential Negro vote exceeds the 
number required to shift the states 
from one column to the other.”” 

Walter White claims that, in 17 
states with 293 electoral votes—27 
more than necessary to elect the presi- 


"The states were Ill., Ind., Md., Mich., 
Mo., N. Y., Ohio, and Pa. 

“For an analysis of the Negro vote in 
this campaign, see Harold F. Gosnell, “The 
Negro Vote in Northern Cities.” National 
Municipal Review, 30: My., 1941. 

The total major party vote for president 
was 47,608,783. 

“In 18 states a shift of 3 per cent or less 
would have changed the winner. 

“Henry L. Moon, Balance of Power: The 
Negro Vote. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day and Co., 1948, p. 198. 
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dent—there are enough Negro voters 
to determine any close election.” In 
addition to a close election, this would 
require the overwhelming majority of 
all potential Negro voters to be regis- 
tered, highly organized and flexible. 
This is:a large order, requiring most 
sharply drawn issues. Cohesiveness of 
the Negro vote increases greatly where 
his rights and aspirations are at issue. 
However, even though there is an un- 
usually high feeling of group identity 
among Negroes, there are strong class 
differentiations and complete political 
solidarity is quite unlikely where both 
parties make any real effort to secure 
their support. 

Even so, the increasing power po- 
tential of the strategically distributed 
Negro vote was dramatically demon- 
strated in recent elections. In 1944 Ne- 
gro votes more than equalled Roose- 
velt’s plurality in some states; at least 
150,000 of them voted for him in Mary- 
land, where his plurality was only 
22,541. In some states, like Missouri 
and New Jersey, Negro ballots for 
Roosevelt equalled his margin over 
Dewey. In the closer 1948 election, 
California, Illinois, Ohio provided the 
margin of victory; in each state the 
Negro vote for Truman was several 
times larger than his plurality. As a 
result of the nature of American two- 
party politics, the crucial potential of 
an alert Negro electorate is quite ob- 
vious,” 

Another development of basic signif- 
ieance for the Negro’s political status 
is his emancipation from prolonged 


See his “Will the Negro Elect the Next 
President?” Collier’s N. 22, 1947 and “Win 
Our Vote or Lose.” Look, O. 7, 1952. 

"See R. H. Brisbane, “The Negro’s 
Growing Political Power.” Nation, 175: 248- 
49. S. 27, 1952. 
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subservience to a vanished past. Out 
of the facts of Negro freedom and en- 
franchisement by the Republican party 
and the legends which grew up around 
them, developed a deep-rooted loyalty 
to the GOP. This spell was broken 
under the impact of several forces: 
continuing failure of the Republicans 
to supplement lip service with a con- 
structive program for improving the 
Negro’s lot, rise of the New Deal and 
its emphasis on broad social legislation, 
growing political sophistication among 
the group, to name more basic causes, 


Events of the past decade clearly 
indicate that substantial progress in the 
political status of Negroes has occurred 
and that their influence and power 
potential have increased considerably 
throughout the United States. Though 
there is real cause for optimism, the 
future, however, must be viewed sober- 
ly and cautiously. There are still 
many roadblocks to full Negro political 
participation in the South. While the 
judicial process has done a splendid 
job recently in freeing the suffrage of 
major racial] restrictions, effective im- 
pediments remain. And as the South- 
ern Regional Council” states, “It is 
well-nigh impossible to find legal 
remedies for petty evasions, delays, and 
‘errors’ of courthouse officials, disap- 
proving frowns and veiled threats, 
purges of registration lists.” 


The two most serious remaining ob- 
stacles to Negro political equality are 
discriminatory registration procedures 


in small towns and rural areas— 


©The Council is an interracial organiza- 
tion, made up of business men, educators, 
clergymen, labor leaders and civic workers 
in thirteen Southern states. 

"The New York Times, F. 8, 1953. 
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where “a cold war of the ballot’ 
exists—and apathy towards politics by 
many Negroes.” Although much of 
this apathy is the product of a long, 
brutal struggle, it nevertheless reduces 
the Negro’s overall bargaining power. 
The first obstacle will require, as a 
supplement to court action, enlightened, 
constructive and cooperative community 
action—ranging from education and 
moral appeal to intelligent political 
and pressure group tactics; it must 
not be forgotten that Negro progress 
has been accompanied. by some racial 
antagonism.” Industrialization, politi- 
cal realignment and extension of the 
two-party system to the South may be 
a real boon to the Negro’s political 
hopes.” The second roadblock must be 
resolved by in-group action—stimula- 
tion, education, responsible leadership 
and maturing political experience. 
Mutually beneficial alliances with broad 
liberal movements must be utilized— 
as is slowly happening. Although un- 


successful in preventing adoption of 


“Ibid. Negro applicants often are re- 
quired to have one or more written white 
character witnesses, meet severe property 
qualifications, pass strictly enforced literacy 
tests, spend long waiting periods when ap- 
plying, face rejection because of | alleged 
technical errors in filling out registration 
blanks, etc. 

“It has been estimated that registration 
of Negroes for the entire region “is only 
about half as widespread as among white 
citizens.” bid, 

“See Lubell, op. cit., p. 120. 

“See Heard, op. cit., especially pp. 227- 
49, and V. O. Key, “Solid South: Cracked 
or — The New Republic, 127, Dec. 





the Boswell Amendment in 1946, lib- 
eral white and Negro groups in Ala- 
bama were stirred into cooperative ac- 
tion against a common threat.” Signif- 
icantly, a somewhat similar device was 
defeated in Mississippi in 1952. As 
the Southern Regional Council reports: 
Economic growth and sweeping 
court decisions have put the South 
well on the way to surmounting the 


former roadblocks of poverty and 
oficial denial of constitutional 


rights. The challenge now is to 
build a common citizenship that can 


be achieved only by informed com- 
munity action and the fullest and 


wisest use of the ballot.” 

In the North the major political 
problems facing the Negro are the 
maximization of his growing strength 
through increased registration and vot- 
ing, and the judicious use of the ballot 
to achieve broad group and civic pur- 
poses. It appears that Negro Con- 
gressmen will soon come from Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan and Califor- 
nia. Moreover, census data indicate 
that Negroes can be of influence in 80 
odd congressional districts in 19 North- 
ern and border states—if well organ- 
ized and active. Enlightened and re- 
sponsible leadership must find the 
means to harness and direct the aspira- 
tions of the Negro masses into effective 


and constructive channels. 


“This Amendment gave local registrars 
enough discretion in determining qualifica- 
tions for voting—literacy, good character, 
employment—to hold down the number of 
Negro voters. It was declared unconsti- 
tutional in 1949, Davis v. Schnell, 81 F. 
Supp. 872, 1949. 

“Thid. 





Cuapter XIII 


THE RELATIVE STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN 
THE AMERICAN ARMED FORCES’ 


L. D. Reppickx 
Chief, Trevor Arnett Library, Atlanta University 


The decade of the 1940’s had a war 
at each end. Hitler launched the sec- 
ond world war a few months before 
the decade began and six months after 
it had ended Korea’s thirty-eighth par- 
allel burst into flames. Thus, the past 
ten years or so deserve the label “dec- 
ade of war’—especially when we re- 
call that the forty-five months of Amer- 
ica’s participation in the world con- 
flagration were preceded by large- 
scale mobilization and succeeded by 
military occupation in Europe and Asia. 
The subsequent nation-wide campaign 
for peacetime universal military serv- 
ice and training also contributed to the 
martial atmosphere. 

Military necessity, therefore, has 
been, for some time, the primary ques- 
tion of national interest. It has ab- 
sorbed most of the Federal budget; 
almost all of the fit young men, and 
given color and shape to over-all at- 
titudes of the American people on a 


*This paper is based, for the most part, 
upon primary sources that have been cited 
in the more extensive treatment of this sub- 
ject in three essays: L. D. Reddick, “The 
Negro Policy of the United States Army, 
1775-1945,” Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 1, January, 1949, pp. 9-29; 
L. D. Reddick, “The Negro Policy of the 
American Army Since 1945,” Journal of 
Negro History, Vol XXXVIII, No. 2, Ap., 
1953, pp. 194-215; L. D. Reddick, “The Ne- 
gro in the United States Navy During 
World War II,” Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Ap., 1947, pp. 201-219. 
See also Samuel A. Stouffer et al, The 
American Soldier. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1949, Vol. 1, Chapter 10, 
and Dennis D. Nelson, The Integration of 
the Negro Into the U. S. Navy, New York: 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951. 
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great many problems. Otherwise, we 
would scarcely have a general as presi- 
dent just now or public toleration of 
the crudities of some of our investi- 
gating committees and agencies. 

Continuously, the needs, fears, hopes 
and desires incident to war exert de- 
cisive social pressures. ‘Will this help 
win the war?” “Is it necessary now?” 
“Does it contribute to national secur- 
ity?’—are the familiar queries that 
have been raised in answer to any 
proposal of more than local signifi- 
cance @ 

The Negro question, of course, has 
been hopelessly entangled with the 
military question—and vice versa. His- 
torically, the use and treatment of 
Negro personnel by the American 
Armed Forces is an issue that has 
drawn a sharp line between sections, 
“races,” political and social groups as 
well as persons. The controversy, 
quite frequently, has even divided in- 
dividuals against themselves. For ex- 
ample, General George Washington 
used Negro soldiers in the North but 
not in the Deep South; he led the 
War for Independence against England 
and was a friend of Lafayette, the 
Abolitionist; yet “the Father of our 
Country” remained a slaveowner until 
his death. 

The Negro policy of the American 
Armed Forces has reflected these con- 
tradictions in the social order and has 
added to them. In fact, the history 
of the Negro warrior in America is 
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in large measure the struggle between 
those, on one side, that favor a “color- 
blind” policy and those, on the other 
side, who favor some measure of jim 
crow. During the past decade the 
pro-egalitarian elements have strength- 
ened their lines and gained notable 
suecesses—often in the face of terrific 
odds. But the last battle is not yet 
won; the war still is far from its final 
end. 

The Army story is perhaps the best 
case in point. 

In the fall of 1940, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Walter White and T. Arnold 
Hill met with President Roosevelt for 
a redefinition of what was never called 
by its real name: the Negro policy of 
the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America. The 
pleasant but all that the three Negro 
leaders got out of the White House 
was a statement that henceforth Ne- 
groes would be used in all branches 
of the Army (i.e. in the several com- 
bat as well as service units); that they 
would be used to the extent of their 
10 per cent population ratio and that 
they would have the same quality of 
training and facilities as others but 
that they would not be “intermingled” 
with white service men because “this 


conference was 


policy has been proven. satisfactory 
over a long period of years, and to 
make changes would produce situa- 
tions destructive to morale and detri- 
mental to the preparation for national 
defense.” 

At the end of World War II, the 
Army published, with considerable fan- 
fare, its well-known Gillem Board Re- 
port that held that Negroes should be 
utilized according to their population 
ratio of 10 per cent; should be proc- 
essed and assigned as others; should 
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be organized into racially separate 
units, with none larger than a regi- 
ment; some of these separate units 
might be grouped with similar white 
units into larger composite organiza- 
tions; individual Negro Army men, with 
special skills, might be used in over- 
head, headquarters outfits; all soldiers 
should have equal opportunity for as- 
signment and promotion as officers, 


looking forward to the day when “qual- 
ified Negro officers’ would replace 
white officers in Negro units; army 
training camps should be located, when- 
ever possible, in communities where 
public attitudes are favorable and civil- 
ian facilities are adequate for off-post 
activities of service men; also, on the 
post, all service men should have access 
to all recreational facilities. 

This, obviously, was not a revolu- 
tion in policy: most of the items were 
repeats. Discrimination was eschewed 
but segregation was sustained, with a 
few exceptions, now and then, here and 
there. The world war for the Four 
Freedoms apparently made little dent 
upon the stated Negro policy of the 
American Army. 

The practices, based upon the war 
experience, also were but mildly pro- 
gressive. Negroes and their allies and 
friends had made important, though 
not overwhelming, improvements at 
various points along the military race 
relations line: 

1. The draft—Selective Service— 
though it operated on the basis of a 
racial quota had been generally fair. 

2. One of the few truly all-Negro 
units (in that all officers were Negroes, 
too)—the 99th Fighter Squadron, later 
enlarged to the 332nd Fighter Group— 
had received a Presidential Distin- 
guished Unit citation. 
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3. Negro officers, during the course 
of the war, had increased from 5 to 
7,768. (This was still just one per 
cent of all Army officers.) 

4. Negroes won high praise for 
combat duty in the spring of 1945 when 
they were used as separate platoons 
integrated with white platoons into 
larger units. 

5. Negro service men abroad had 
won many friends—especially among 
civilians. 

These gains came grudgingly. The 
Army General Classification Test that 
really rated knowledge and manipula- 
tive skill was used to suggest that 
Negro soliders were less dependable 
and brave than white soldiers; the 
racial differentials in education were in- 
terpreted to imply that they indicated 
differentials in intelligence; most Ne- 
groes were assigned to and kept in 
service type outfits; Negro units— no- 
tably the white-led 92nd Division—re- 
ceived uncommonly wide publicity for 
its shortcomings and difficulties. The 
one Negro cavalry division was shipped 
abroad apparently for combat action 
and then secretly broken up and con- 
verted downward into service sub-units; 
the military authorities and some in- 
dividual soldiers on their own expended 
so much thought and energy attempt- 
ing to “keep the Negro in his place” 
that one wit classified the enemies of 
the military in descending order: “Ne- 
groes first, Japs second, Nazis third.” 
There were at least 57 varieties of the 
tale spread abroad that Negroes, like 
monkeys, possessed tails. Near the 
close of the war, with victory in sight, 
anti-Negro Congressmen from the 
South vilified Negro troops on and off 
the floor of our national assembly. 


Thus, at the close of World War II, 
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the Negro was far from equal in the 
Army. He had made gains against 
racial discrimination but racial segre- 
gation appeared to be firmly en- 
trenched. 

At the same time, powerful social 
forces in the American society were 
weighting the balance of power in favor 
of the partisans of military democracy. 

Army brass and Southern legislators 
led the campaign for maintaining mili- 
tary jim crow. The Negro press, Civil 
Rights organizations and a few legisla- 
tors like Helen G. Douglas, Hamilton 
Fish, Jr. and Vito Marcantonio an- 
swered the attacks and kept up the 
heavy shelling for a completely demo- 
cratic, non-segregated Armed Force. 
The conflict situation was not always 
verbal. Numerous clashes occurred 
between Negro and white soldiers at 
home and abroad and between Negro 
soldiers and white civilians or bus 
drivers or railroad conductors or police- 
men—mostly, but not invariably, in 
the South. 


Negroes were not always on the de- 
fensive. For instance, New York Ne- 
groes, inspired by an incident involv- 
ing a soldier, wrecked white businesses 
in Harlem during the summer of 1943 
and when the Detroit race riot broke 
out (that same year) carloads of Ne- 
groes from Chicago were stopped en- 
route to Detroit to open up, as they 
put it, “a second front.” 

Moreover, military jim crow was be- 
coming increasingly expensive and dif- 
ficult to enforce. A majority of Ne- 
gro servicemen and a minority of white 
servicemen did not like it. Then, too, 
the American people were becoming 
relatively less provincial and more so- 
phisticated; Negroes were becoming 
more articulate; the country was pros- 
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perous; three million Negros by 1945 
lived outside of the South, voting and 
participating in the cultural life of a 
more liberal clime. Radical and hu- 
manitarian ideas were rather popular 
during the Roosevelt era—at least in 
Northern urban circles. 

Furthermore, America’s relation to 
the world brought her vis-a-vis a com- 
peting world power that made much 
of the racial discrimination and color 
consciousness that could be found wher- 
ever American influence was great. 

About the middle of the “decade of 
the war,” Negro leaders came to the 
conclusion that the “separate but equal” 
doctrine in race relations had failed; 
that a campaign against discrimination 
that did not include a full attack upon 
segregation was futile and that no man 
should be asked to lay down his life 
if his country did not consider the life 
it was asking for as first class. As one 
GI put it, “Never no more this way; 
next time, if I can’t go like a man, 
like everybody else, they will have 
to come and get me!” 


II 


The United States Navy responded 
more sensitively and some would say 
more sensibly to the military and so- 
cial necessities that the. Army largely 
resisted. At the beginning of World 
War II, the Navy adhered to a policy 
of racial exclusion; at the war’s end, 
integration. The reversal was virtual- 
ly complete. Some of the change was 
quiet, almost imperceptible; most of 
it, however, was open and clearly 
marked. 

A few months before Pearl Harbor, 
the Secretary of the Navy, Frank 
Knox, offered to resign if he had to 
integrate Negro personnel into the gen- 
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eral service of the Navy. Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, then Chief of the 
Naval Bureau and later Commander 
of the Pacific Fleet, added: “After 
many years of experience, the policy 
of not enlisting men of the Colored 
race for any branch of the naval ser- 
ice except the messmen’s branch was 
adopted to meet the best interests of 
general ship efficiency.” Thus, the 
Navy’s Negro policy, at the start of 
World War II, was more extreme than 
that of the Army. The chronology of 
modification would include the follow- 
ing items: 

1. Dorie Miller became, in fact, the 
first American hero of World War II 
when he shot down four enemy planes 
and helped rescue the dying Captain 
of his ship during the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, December 7, 1941. 

2. On April 7, 1942, Secretary 
Knox “reluctantly, though casually” 
announced that Negro volunteers would 
be accepted for general Navy service. 
Arrangements were made at the Great 
Lakes Training Center, at Hampton 
Institute and elsewhere for segregated 
training. 

8. In October, 1942, the Construc- 
tion Battalions, better known as CB’s 
or “Seabees” were opened to Negroes. 

4. In December, 1942, President 
Roosevelt ordered that all volunteer- 
ing be discontinued; that all branches 
of the Armed Forces receive their men 
through Selective Service channels. By 
February of 1943 the Navy was ac- 
cepting Negro draftees. By Decem- 
ber, later on that year, there were 
actually more Negro general service 
men in the Navy than Negro messmen. 

5. In April 1944, twenty-two Ne- 
groes were granted Navy commissions, 
with much publicity and acclaim. The 
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total number of Navy officers at that 
time was 70,000. The total number 
of Negro officers during the war was 
58. In time there would be one Negro 
Lieutenant-Commander, 68 waves and 
four nurses. 

6. On April 28, 1944, Secretary 
Frank Knox was removed from office 
by death. He was succeeded by James 
B. Forrestal of New York City, who 
had attended Dartmouth College with 
Negro schoolmates. Mr. Forrestal had 
the advice of Lester B. Granger, an 
expert in race relations, throughout 
his term as Secretary of the Navy and 
afterwards as Secretary of Defense. 

7. In July, 1944, the Port Chicago 
“mutiny” occurred; in December, 1944, 
the Guam Island Revolt. In the for- 
mer, Negro ammunition loaders re- 
fused to continue such work after 300 
of their comrades had been blown to 
bits in an explosion. In the latter 
case, Negroes took up arms to defend 
themselves against alleged abuse by 
white shore patrolmen and marines. 
These became causes celebres in the 
Negro and liberal press. 

8. Near the close of the war, Sec- 
retary Forrestal declared that ‘in the 
administration of naval personnel, no 
differences shall be made because of 
race or color.” 

Thus, the Navy’s Negro policy was 
drastically altered during the course of 
the war. A _ mid-decade evaluation 
made some mention of certain of the 
special factors that helped bring about 
this striking development: 

Integration is still incomplete. 
There are few whites in the mess- 
men’s branch. There are instances 
of discrimination in training, as- 
signing, advancing, facilities and 
recreation. The captain of a ship 
still considers himself master of 


all he surveys. But any fair ap- 
praisal of Naval policy, in the large, 
cannot afford to disregard the great 
distance between the then of Pearl 
Harbor and the now of today. 

It is clear, therefore, that definite 
gains have been made toward de- 
mocracy within the Navy; progres- 
sive steps from I exclusion, to II 
segregation, to III __ integration. 
When we come to estimate the forces 
responsible for these gains, some 
of them are general, whereas others 
are more specific. 


Among the general forces were 
the war itself, fear of losing, the 
concrete manpower needs, the real 
and pretended clash of democratic 
versus master-race ideologies, the 
sloganeering embodied in _ such 
phrases as the Atlantic Charter and 
the Four Freedoms. 

Then, too, there were those fav- 
orably inclined humanitarians in the 
White House and here and there 
along the line. 

But the greatest creative force of 
all came from the Negro people 
themselves. Without their impulse 
and thrust, the other forces, perhaps, 
would have amounted to little. It 
is quite possible that these dashing 
waves would have left the hard rock 
of Navy jimcrow high and dry on 
the beaches at ebb tide. Moreover, 
the careful student of human affairs 
will note that the great humanitar- 
ians in the White House, as else- 
where, were bestirred most when a 
rising wind blew like a storm through 
their political weather vanes. Ac- 
cordingly, the constant criticism of 
Negro organizations, the Negro 
press and the friends and allies who 
were mobilized for this cause, the 
intransigence of the eighteen CB’s 
and the “blue jackets” at Port 
Chicago and Guam, who found jim- 
crow intolerable, and last, but far 
from least, the heroism of Dorie 
Miller and the grandeur of Joe 
Louis, who shamed them all when he 
donated his full purse from the Baer 














fight to the Navy relief fund, were 

highly important.’ 

The Marines also changed. Until 
June 1942, Negroes had been excluded 
from the United States Marine Corps 
since Civil War days. Some white 
Marines are reported to have threat- 
ened to tear the uniform from the backs 
of any Negroes who would dare to 
put it on. Despite this and other op- 
position, all the way up the line to 
high officialdom, by October, 1943, 
some 8,500 Negroes were in the Corps; 
16,798 before the close of the war. 
Most of the men were trained in “all 
Negro” units and assigned to the mess- 
men’s branch. The spreadout into gen- 
eral service was slow, but before the 
war's end, was considerable. Two 
battalions and several smaller units 
were trained for combat duty. There 
were a few Negro non-coms but the 
first commission for a Negro officer 
came through on November 10, 1945, 
several months after VE Day. Thus, 
the Marines moved from exclusion to 
segregation but, unlike the Navy, did 
not reach the third stage, integration, 
until later. 

The United States Coast Guard, his- 
torically, has been the most “liberal” 
branch of the services in terms of the 
use and treatment of Negro person- 
nel. In peace time the Coast Guard 
operates under the Treasury Depart- 
ment; in war time it becomes a part 
of the Navy. 

As we have seen, the Marine Corps 
Negro policy was slower, more con- 
servative, than that of the Navy; in 
contrast, the Coast Guard was faster, 
ahead of the Navy’s. This service has 
never had a rigid rule of racial ex- 





See L. D. Reddick, “The Negro in the 
United States Navy,” op. cit.. pp. 218 ff 
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clusion or segregation. There have al- 
ways been a few Negro officers in the 
Coast Guard. During the war this 
service, as soon as it got the signal 
from the Navy, trained and assigned 
8,627 Negroes to active duty at sea 
and at shore installations. There were 
four commissioned officers and 968 
warrant and petty officers. In the 
closing days of the war, a Negro 
officer, Lt. H. C. Russell, Jr., com- 
manded the Coast Guard vessel Y-45, 
which otherwise had an_ all-white 
crew. 

Thus when the surrender of Japan 
rung down the curtain on the second 
great war, the Negro had gained en- 
trance into the Marine Corps, had 
assaulted Army jim crow, had broken 
the pattern of segregation in the Navy 
and in the smallest of the branches, 
the Coast Guard, moved about with 
less restriction than ever before. 


III 


In the post-war years of 1945-1950 
considerable progress was made in 
what could be called military race 
relations. One student of the prob- 
lem, Col. Campbell C. Johnson, has 
said that “The period 1945 to 1950 
has seen more favorable change . . . 
than all of the other years of the 
half century. ...’* This may be a 
little over-enthusiastic but not very 
much so. 

The Coast Guard slipped back to 
its peace time obscurity yet main- 
tained its liberalism. The Marines, 
after much backsliding, crept forward 
toward ultimate integration. The 
Navy maintained its momentum to- 
ward full integration. And the Air 


*Pittsburgh Courier, Magazine Section, 
October 14, 1950, p. 14. 
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Force, which became a_ separate 
branch in its own right, began to 
rival the Navy in its color democracy. 

As to be expected, the Army was 
the battleground. It was here that 
the issue of military jim crow was 
fought out. Some of the specific 
encounters may be indicated: 

1. A Philip Randolph and Grant 
Reynolds organized a movement 
against segregated training and serv- 
ice that reached a climax in a 
threatened march-on-Washington and 
mass civil disobedience, 1947-48. On 
March 22, 1948, Randolph and Presi- 
dent Truman argued the issue at a 
White House conference. 

2. At an all-day conference, April 
26, 1948, sixteen Negro leaders de- 
bated with the Secretary of the Army, 
Kenneth C. Royall, and rejected his 
proposal for an advisory committee 
that would work against discrimina- 
tion but not against segregation. 
About this same time, a group of 
editors, representing the Negro News- 
paper Publishers Association, after 
a tour overseas as guests of the Army, 
reported to Secretary Royall that the 
concept that “a segregated Army can 
be an efficient Army” was wrong. 

38. On June 24, 1948, President 
Truman signed the draft act that did 
not have any safeguards against jim 
crow. This was a victory for South- 
ern Congressmen and “Army Brass.” 

4. On July 26, 1948, President 
Truman issued Executive Order 9981, 
calling for equality of opportunity 
and treatment in the Armed Forces. 
This was a limited victory for Ne- 
groes and their friends and _ allies. 


This again emphasizes the inherent 
contradictions of the situation. 
5. On April 20, 1949, Paul Robe- 


son at the World’s Congress of Parti- 
sans of Peace, meeting in Paris, de- 
clared that American Negroes would 
not fight against the Soviet Union. 
Jackie Robinson accepted the invita- 
tion of a Congressional Committee to 
“answer” Robeson. The answer also 
condemned military jim crow. 

6. Louis A. Johnson, Secretary of 
Defense, who succeeded Forrestal, ob- 
tained an acceptable plan for racial 
integration from the Air Force and 
the Navy by June 7, 1949 and a 
“compromise” plan from the Army 
three months later. 

7. In May, 1950 the so-called 
Fahy Committee, really the instru- 
ment to implement Executive Order 
9981, made its final report to the 
President. Again the Air Force and 
the Navy were doing well; the Army 
made five steps forward: 

1. All jobs were opened to all. 

2. All Army schools were opened 
to all without any quota re- 
striction. 

3. Negroes wtih special skills could 
be assigned to any unit in need 
of such skills. 

4. Personnel serving in _ racially 
mixed units would be _inte- 
grated on the job, in the bar- 
racks and in the messes. 

5. The 10 per cent quota of Ne- 
gro strength in the Army was 
abolished. 

IV 

This is the way things stood at the 
outbreak of the Korean War in June, 
1950. Again, public interest was 
heightened in the military question in 
general and in the Negro military 
question in particular. The balance 
of forces for military democracy and 
against military jim crow became 
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stronger than ever. The “race” ques- 
tion was prominent in the Far East 
and colored soldiers were called for 
to answer the enemies’ charge that it 
was after all a war of whites versus 
coloreds (Asiatics). 

In the second month of the war, 
while American forces were reeling 
before North Korean attacks, Ne- 
gro troops by capturing Yechon 
brought America—and the UN— its 
first victory. This event received 
wide publicity. Later, two Negroes 
won the Congressional Medal of Hon- 
or in Korea and for the first time in 
American History, white service men 
became heroes for saving the lives of 
Negro officers and  servicemen—a 
sharp reversal. 

Thus far no Congressman has de- 
nounced Negro troops and only the 
Saturday Evening Post (of June 26, 
1951) of the major magazines has 
published the kind of article sland- 
ering Negro soldiers that would have 
been common-place in both of the 
world wars. Thurgood Marshall of 
the National Association for Advance- 
ment of Colored People went to Korea 
and obtained significant reductions in 
court-martial sentences meted out to 
Negro soldiers. 

The realm of Army jim crow was 
becoming steadily smaller. Racially 
segregated Army units were abolished 
in the Far East during the summer 
of 1951; in Europe, a year later, with 
a transition period for the change 
over; on the home front most train- 
ing locations were integrated by the 
summer of 1953. Complete victory 
appeared to be in sight at the time 
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of the Presidential election campaign 
of 1962. 

Is there likely to be a reversal of 
this trend? It is yet too early to 
estimate fairly the weight of the new 
administration on this issue. As a 
General, Dwight Eisenhower had 
favored segregation “whenever neces- 
sary”; as Persident, he has called for 
non-segegation within the Federal 
authority, everywhere. Congressman 
A. Clayton Powell has expressed some 
doubts about the attitudes of at least 
two of President Eisenhower’s top ad- 
ministrators—Mrs. Oveta Culp Hob- 
by, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare and Robert B. Ander- 
son, Secretary of the Navy.’ 

Prediction, of course, is not the 
business of a student of history; yet 
the extrapolated curve based on what 
has been happening during the entire 
“decade of war,” would suggest that 
the goal of an_ integrated Armed 
Force is a possibility of the immedi- 
ate future. As things stand in the 
middle of 1953, the American Mili- 
tary is less segregated than some 
phases of civilian life, especially in 
the Deep South. 

During the past few years we have 
seen a social metamorphosis of wide 
import. This may 
prove highly beneficial to the nation 
—particularly if it ever has to call 
upon its people to stand together 
under sustained attack. Only the fall 
integration of civilian life, also, could 
completely assure us of the maximum 
national unity. 


transformation 


“The Atlanta Constitution, June 4, 1953 
and a Atlanta Daily World, June 3 and 
4, 1953. 
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THE RELATIVE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
OF THE NEGRO POPULATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Carro.tt L. MILLER 


Assistant Dean, College of Liberal Arts, Howard University 


The educational level of the adult 
population, as revealed by the census 
data on the highest grade completed, 
reflects the attitudes and policies of the 
nation toward the education of its 
citizens. In a democracy it is essen- 
tial that the citizenship potential of 
each individual shall be developed and 
the maximum contribution of each 
realized. It is obligatory, then, that 
each American citizen regardless of 
race, place of residence, or economic 
status shall be provided an equal op- 
portunity for education. If there are 
indications that the level of educational 
attainment of a segment of the popu- 
lation differs significantly and con- 
sistently from that of another group, 
the nation is not properly discharging 
its responsibilities; individuals in one 
group are being restricted in their per- 
sonal development; and the contribu- 
tions of these individuals to group life 
are being lost. 

Fortunately the Census of 1940 pro- 
vided for the first time the basic data 
for explorations in the area of the 
relative educational attainment of 
groups in the American population. 
The significance of such data is obvi- 
ous. 

In view of the value of the data per- 
taining to the highest grade completed, 
this chapter will be devoted to a study 


of the statistics derived from the Sev- 
enteenth Decennial Census of 1950 
with specific consideration of five prob- 
lems relating to the relative educational 
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achievement of the Negro population in 
the United States. 

1. How does the educational achieve- 
ment of the Negro population of 
1950 cempare with that of other 
population groups in the United 
States? 

2. What is the relative educational 
attainment of the Negro popula- 
tion in those seventeen Southern 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia in which separate systems of 
public education are maintained 
for Negroes by law? 

8. To what extent are there vari- 
ances in the relative educational 
attainment of the Negro popula- 
tion according to urban, rural 
non-farm, and rural farm resi- 
dence? 

4, Is there a definite trend in the 
level of the educational achieve- 
ment of the Negro population ac- 
cording to the Census data? 

5. What are some implications of 
these findings ? 

The data used here were taken from 
the 1950 United States Census of pop- 
ulation, P-B Series." The bases for the 
classification of the statistics, the ques- 
tions asked, the definition of terms used 
and the comparability of data will be 
found therein. 


*Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, U. S. Census of Pop- 
ulation: 1950, General Characteristics, U. 
S. Summary, Report P-B 1, Washington: 
Ww Ss: Government Printing Office, 1952, 


pp. x- xii. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF NEGRO 


In addition, it should be noted that 
the data- pertaining to the level of edu- 
cational attainment are based on in- 
formation asked of a representative 20 
per cent of the population. The Bu- 
reau of the Census advises: “Although 
the procedures used did not insure an 
exact 20 per cent sample of the persons 
in each locality, they were unbiased 
and for large areas the deviation from 
the 20 per cent was expected to be 
quite small.” 


Tue EpucaTionAL ATTAINMENT 


oF THE Wuuires ann Non-Wuires 


The limitations of the data restrict 
the consideration of the problem to 
adults who were 25 years of age or over 
in 1950. The P-B Series of Census 
Reports provides neither information 
on the educational level of persons un- 
der 25 years of age, nor data on the 
racial breakdown of school and kinder- 
garten enrollment. In addition, it is 
to be noted that all statistics are given 


in terms of white and non-white. 


The breakdown of the total popula- 
tion of 150,697,361 indicates that in 
1950 ten per cent or 15,042,286 were 
Negroes and .5 per cent or 713,047 of 
other non-white races. Of this total 
population 88,136,411 persons or 58.5 
per cent were 25 years or over. The 
racial breakdown of this segment of the 
population reveals 79,956,716 white and 
8,179,695 non-white, the latter being 
9.3 per cent of the total group. The 
estimated adult population 25 years of 
age and over in 1950 (based on the 20 
per cent sampling) was 87,570,575 
with 79,396,835 white and 8,173,740 


*Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, op. cit., p. xxiii. 
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non-white. Thus, it will be observed 
that the estimates are slightly less than 
the actual population. 

The data show that 2.1 per cent or 
1,649,080 of the white population had no 
formal education; among the non-whites 
6.5 per cent fell in this category. (See 
Table I) Twenty-four and nine-tenths 
per cent of the non-white population 
had completed less than five years of 
schooling, while 6.6 per cent of the 
adult white population was found here. 
The significance of these figures is 
immediately observed. Three of ten 
(31.4%) of the non-white population 
in the group reported here were func- 
tionally illiterate in that they had 
completed less than five years of edu- 
cation; but approximately one in twelve 
(8.7%) of the white population would 
be considered in this class. On the 
basis of the sampling 2,568,355 non- 
whites and 6,885,570 whites were in 
this group. Thus, although non-white 
adults over 24 years of age were only 
9.3 of the total population over 24 
years in 1950, they represent 27.2 per 
cent of the functionally illiterate. 

The loss to the nation of the effec- 
tive services of this group is inestima- 
ble. Their numbers may explain in 
part the high rejection rates of non- 
whites in Selective Service. Moreover, 
the low level of educational attainment 
of the group indicates the existence of 
a potential liability in our population— 
a continuing threat to our national life 
in the accompanying low standard of 
living, poor housing, disease and eco- 
nomic inefficiency. The President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education states: 
“Education is the foundation of demo- 
cratic liberties. Without an educated 
citizenry alert to preserve and extend 
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freedom, it would not long endure.” 
For this group this seems to be an un- 
recognized principle. 

If the completion of secondary edu- 
cation is a reasonable minimum goal 
for the average American population, 
then adults today are far below this 
standard, for in 1950 only 21.6 per 
cent of the adult white population had 
completed high school and 3.6 per cent 
of the non-white population. Thus, 
proportionately six times as many in- 
dividuals in the white population had 
completed high school as non-whites. 
This relationship persists among col- 
lege graduates with 2.4 per cent white 
and .6 per cent non-white. 

These figures are drastically lower 
than those anticipated if the proposals 
of the President’s Commission on High- 
er Education were implemented, for 
this group declared that 49 per cent of 
the population had the mental ability 
to complete two years of college and 
at least 32 per cent of the population 
could complete college.‘ It follows that 
in excess of six times more college grad- 
uates should be present in the popula- 
tion as there were in 1950, for at that 
time only 6 per cent of the total adult 
population had completed college. The 
Negro situation is more acute than that 
of the white group for among the non- 
whites (the majority of whom are Ne- 
groes) only 2.2 per cent had completed 
college in contrast to 6.4 per cent of 
the whites. It is true that the United 
States has done an unusual job in the 
extension of its educational system— 
but it is equally true that the difference 


°U. S. President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, Higher Education for American 
Democracy. Vol. 1, Establishing the Goals, 
New York: Harper and Bros. 1950, p. 25. 

*U. S. President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, op. cit., p. 25. 


in the educational attainment of the 
two segments of the population sug- 
gests an interplay of factors which in 
the process fail to act equitably upon 
each of the groups. 

Another approach to the question of 
the educational attainment of Negroes 
is possible through a study of the 
median school years completed by the 
white and non-white populations. The 
median for whites was 9.7 school years 
and for non-whites 6.9. It can be 
seen, then, that the average white adult 
had some high school education, while 
the average non-white had less than 
a seventh grade education. 

In the modern world with techno- 
logical improvements, advances _ in 
science, economic competition, and so- 
cial changes the individual must possess 
certain competencies developed only 
through schooling above the elementary 
level. The educational attainment of 
the average white adult leaves much to 
be desired, but that of the non-white 
population is so far below acceptable 
standards that it is difficult under such 
conditions to expect non-whites to con- 
tribute their share to the improvement 
of our national life, to bear their part 
of the national responsibility, and to 
utilize to any important degree the 
latent capabilities possessed. 


Tue Revative Epucationa. 
ATTAINMENT OF THE NEGRO 
IN THE SoutTH 


In the seventeen Southern and bor- 
der states and the District of Columbia 
there were 51,151,741 persons in 1950 
of whom 10,522,495 or 20.6 per cent 
were Negroes. Thus, although Ne- 
groes constituted 10 per cent of the 
national population, their proportion of 
the population was much larger in this 
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area.* In the states in this region the 
per cent of Negroes in the total state 
populations ranged from 5.7 per cent 
in West Virginia to 45.3 per cent in 
Mississippi—with other low per cents 
of 6.5 in Oklahoma and 6.9 in Ken- 
tucky and other high per cents of 38.8 
in South Carolina and 35.0 in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, It is also to be noted 
that 68 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion in the United States resided in this 
section. Since other non-white races 
constitute but .2 per cent of the popula- 
tion in the South the data on the edu- 
cational attainment of non-whites refer 
primarily to Negroes. 

An analysis of the statistics reported 
in Table I shows the major differences 
in the educational attainment of the 
white and non-white populations over 
24 years of age in Southern United 
States. 
among 39.5 per cent of the non-white 
population there. 


Functional illiteracy existed 


Two out of every 
five non-white adults possessed less 
than a fifth grade education; for white 
adults the ratio was one in eight (12.4 
per cent). Nationally one in three 
non-whites fell in this category, while 
only one in twelve whites was found 
here. It is clearly seen that the level 
of the educational attainment of the 
non-white population in the South in- 
fluenced and accounted for the large 
figures relating to non-white functional 
illiteracy nationally. 

A detailed study of the figures from 
the that in 
Louisiana 16.5 per cent of the adult 


individual states shows 


non-white population reported no edu- 


*The differences in the statistics here and 
those rerorted by the U.S. Cenens for the 
Sowh are due to the ineluc'on of Missouri 
as a Southern state in th’s analvsis, where- 
as ‘n the Ceneys Mi i i carried in the 
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cation, and in three other states—Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and South Carolina— 
at least 10 per cent of the adult pop- 
ulation was found to have had no for- 
mal education. In fact, in no South- 
ern state was the per cent of non- 
whites 
double the per cent of whites with no 
education; and in fifteen of the areas 


with no education less than 


in this group, the per cent of non- 
whites with no education was more than 
three times the per cent of whites 
with no education. 

When one considers the per cent 
of the population that completed not 
more than four years of schooling, fur- 
ther striking differentials are noted for 
the white and non-white adult popula- 
tions. The range for whites is from 
2.7 per cent in the District of Co- 
lumbia to 13.6 per cent in Kentucky; 
but for Negroes the variance is from 
11.6 per cent in the District of Co- 
lumbia to 40.8 per cent in South Caro- 
lina. The national figures support the 
position that minority group status is 
associated with a low level of educa- 
tional attainment even in non-South- 
ern areas, for approximately 24.9 per 
cent of the non-whites in the nation 
had completed less than the fifth grade, 
whereas among whites the per cent was 
6.6. 

The holding power of public educa- 
tion, the availability and accessibility 
of facilities may explain the small per 
cent of non-whites (18.6%) in the 
South who complete elementary school. 
The figures concerning high school at- 
tendance are astonishing. A study of 
the non-white group who attended high 
school but did not go on to college (with 
the District of Columbia excluded) 
shows that in only four of the states 
with segregated patterns of public edu- 
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cation did the ratio of this group in the 
non-white adult population approach 
one in four—Delaware (23.0%), Mis- 
souri (24.9%), Oklahoma (25.0%), 
and West Virginia (25.0%). None 
of these four states would be consid- 
ered a state of the traditional South. 
A look at the states of the Old South 
discloses that the per cent of the non- 
white population with some high school 
education but no college education 
ranged from 8.2 in South Carolina to 
14.7 in Virginia. Contrast this with 
the situation among the white adult 
population; actually in no one of these 
states did the per cent fall to 25. The 
range was from 31.2 per cent in Ten- 
nesee to 43.4 per cent in Florida. In 
the entire area in which segregated 
public education is the pattern, there 
were 7,757,625 adult whites who had 
attended high school but not college, 
which group represented 34.7 per cent 
of the adult white population there; 
but only 14.8 per cent of the non-white 
adult population was classified, accord- 
ingly, in the South. Thus, the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the South with some 
high school education but no college 
work was less than half that of the 
whites. (See Table I.) 

The distribution of the population 
who completed high school reveals more 
striking disparities. The range for 
whites was from 10.9 per cent in South 
Carolina to 24.3 in Florida. (The data 
for the District of Columbia are not 
considered in this analysis because of 
its urban character.) Among non-whites 
the lowest per cent was found in South 
Carolina (1.4) and the highest per 
cent in Missouri (10.4), or in North 
Carolina (9.3) if one limits the con- 
sideration to the Old South. The fig- 
ures for adults who were high school 
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graduates, but who did not go to col- 
lege* show proportionately fewer Ne- 
groes in this group. 

The analyses of the data relative to 
college attendance and college gradua- 
tion support Richey’s’ conclusion that 
the higher the level of comparison the 
greater the differences between races, 
for in the South only 4.1 per cent of 
non-white adult population had at- 
tended college whereas 13.6 per cent 
of the white group had gone beyond 
the twelfth grade. The range for 
adult whites in the in the 
Southern Region was from 9.4 per 
cent in Kentucky to 21.0 per cent in 
Oklahoma (when one omits the 29.7 
per cent in the District of Columbia) ; 
for the non-white population under con- 
sideration in this section, a low of 1.8 
per cent was found in Mississippi while 
a high of 7.7 was noted in North Caro- 
lina (with the 12.0 for the District of 
Columbia not included because of the 
limited residential character of the 
area). 

The picture for individuals with the 
bachelor’s degree or four years of col- 
lege training reveals a still more de- 
plorable situation among non-whites in 
the South, since nationally 6.4 per cent 
of the adult white population had at- 
tended college for 4 years or more and 
6.0 per cent of the Southern adult 
whites had at least four years of col- 
lege; however, only 1.9 per cent of the 


states 





*The first figure represents per cent white 
school graduates and the second the per 
cent non-white high school graduates: Ala. 
—16.1, 3.7; Ark.—15.5, 3.2; Del.—22.5, 7.5; 
Fla.—24.3, 4.7; Ga—12.8, 2.7; Ky.—13.2, 
7.7; La— 15.2, 2.4; Md—19.7, 7.2; N. C. 
—16.9, 5.2; Okla—19.1, 9.3; S. C—10.9, 
1.7; Tenn.—4.5, 19; Tex.—6.5, 2.5;Va.— 
7.4, 21; W. Va—s5.6, 36; D. C.—13.2, 6.2. 

5H. G. Richey, “Educational Status of 
Important Population Groups between the 
first and Second World Wars”, School Re- 
view, 57: 93 (1949). 
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Negroes here possessed the baccalau- 
reate. One conclusion, alone seems war- 
ranted from these facts—that although 
“America can not afford to let any of 
its potential human resources go un- 
discovered and undeveloped’*—the Na- 
tion and especially the Southern States 
have ignored and neglected to a signifi- 
cant extent the latent talent and abili- 
ties of a large share of the Negro popu- 


lation. 


THE EpucaTIONAL ATTAINMENT IN 
Ursan, Rurat Non-Farm anv Rurat 
Farm AREAS 


According to the 1950 Census 9,392,- 
608 or 62.4 per cent of the 15,042,286 
Negroes residing in Continental United 
States lived in urban areas; 2,491,377 
or 16.6 per cent in rural non-farm sec- 
tions, and 3,138,301 or 21.0 on rural 


farm locations. Negroes represented 


proportionately slightly fewer urban 
dwellers than whites (64.3%); fewer 


were rural non-farm dwellers than 
whites (21.1%) and more resided in 
rural farm areas than did _ whites 
(14.6% ). 

In the states of the South 5,151,117 
Negroes resided in urban centers in 
1950; 2,254,863 in rural non-farm 
places; and 3,116,515 in rural farm 
areas. Southern urban Negroes repre- 
sented 54.8 per cent of the total Ne- 
gro urban population; 90.5 per cent 
of the total Negro rural non-farm pop- 
ulation; and 98.67 per cent of the total 
Negro rural farm population. 

In the seventeen Southern states and 
the District of Columbia non-white 
adults over twenty-four totalled 2,871,- 
790 or 52 per cent of the estimated 

*U. S. Presid nt’s Commission on Higher 
Education, op. cit., p. 101. 
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urban non-white population in the 
United States; those in rural non-farm 
equalled 1,984,485 or 83 per cent of 
the total rural non-farm N-W popula- 
tion; and those on rural farms were 
1,267,025 in number or 94 per cent of 
the rural farm N-W population. The 
educational attainments of these three 
groups will be summarized in this 


section. 
The Urban Population 


The data in Table II indicate that 
whereas the median of school years 
completed by urban non-whites over 24 
years of age in the United States was 
7.8, that of whites was 10.5. Among 
the seventeen Southern states and the 
District of Columbia, the highest me- 
dian for non-whites 8.8 school 
years for adults in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which figure represents the 
lowest median for the urban white pop- 
ulation of a state in the South. The 
State of Alabama, also, reported the 
lowest median years of schooling (5.4) 
for urban non-white adults. Further- 
more, in only four of the states (in- 
cluding D. C.) was the median of 
school years completed for non-white 
adults more than 8 years of schooling. 

The functional literacy of the urban 
population is a problem of especial 
pertinence because of the conditions of 
urban life. In fifteen states at least 
one in five urban non-white adults over 
24 years of age was functionally illit- 
erate; in twelve states the ratio was 
at least one in four; and in seven states 
over one-third of the urban non-whites 
had completed less than five years of 
schooling. In the South 31.2 per cent 
of urban non-white adults were func- 
tionally illiterate, but only 8.3 per 
Thus, among non- 


was 


cent of the whites. 
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whites the extent of functional illiter- 
acy was almost four times greater than 
that of whites. In addition, it will 
be noted that this relationship ap- 
proximated that in the nation as a 
whole. 

In fourteen states the per cent of 
the urban N-W adult population with 
no education exceeded that of the state 
with the highest per cent of whites 
with no education. Within these four- 
teen states the per cent of the adult 
population with no education for the 
two major groups of the population 
varied from 3.7 white and 4.9 non- 
white in Texas to 1.0 white and 6.7 
non-whites in Mississippi. 

High schoo] attendance for urban 
residents of the South, also, reflects 
important differences for the white 
and non-white groups. Only 20 per 
cent of non-white adults indicated one 
of the grades on the secondary level 
(9-12) as the highest grade completed, 
whereas for whites the per cent was 
40. In Mississippi there were more 
than three times as many in the white 
urban population who attended high 
school but had not continued post-high 
school education as there were non- 
whites in the non-white population— 
47.7 per cent white and 15.0 per cent 
non-white. Moreover, these data show 
that in the South the frequency of high 
school attendance among urban non- 
white adults has been substantially less 
than that among white adults in the 
same area, less than that of urban 
white adults in the nation and slightly 
less than that of urban non-white adults 
in Continental United States. 

When one limits attention to the fig- 
ures on high school graduation or the 
completion of the twelfth year, one 
finds that the range among the states 


for Southern urban white adults was 
from 16.9 per cent in North Carolina 
to 28.3 in the District of Columbia, but 
among non-whites the low was 3.7 per 
cent in Louisiana and the high 25.4 in 
Oklahoma. In this state alone the per 
cent of non-whites for whom high 
school education was terminal equalled 
the per cent reported by any Southern 
state for its white urban population. 
In general the per cent of urban non- 
white adults in the non-white popula- 
tion for whom the four year high school 
diploma represented the highest level 
of educationa] attainment was one-third 
or less than that of the white popula- 
tion. The totals for the South were 
indicative of these differences—6.9 per 
cent non-whites with a maximum of 
high school graduation and 21.8 per 
cent for whites. 

Here again, one observes that the 
higher the grade level the greater the 
differentials between levels of educa- 
tional attainment of whites and non- 
whites. In the Southern area 5.8 per 
cent of the non-whites had attended 
college and 18.6 per cent whites; for 
the Nation 6.4 per cent N-W and 16.1 
per cent W. Thus, in the South the 
per cent of urban whites who had ma- 
triculated at some time in college was 
slightly larger than the per cent of 
urban white adults in the total popula- 
tion who fell in this category, but the 
reverse was true among non-whites. 
The per cent of Southern urban non- 
white adults who graduated from college 
was exactly the same as that for non- 
whites nationally, but again among ur- 
ban white adults the per cent in the 
South is slightly larger than that for 
the entire country. The statistics con- 
cerning college graduation indicate the 
limited leadership potential among ur- 
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ban non-whites in the South. In three 
states: Alabama, Louisiana, and Missis- 
sippi, less than 2 per cent of the urban 
adult non-white population had com- 
pleted college whereas for whites na- 
tionally the per cent for urban areas 
was 7.7. In twelve states less than 3 
per cent of the urban adult N-W 
possessed the baccalaureate. 


Rural Non-Farm 


The level of education of the adult 
rural non-farm population* has been 
consistently below that of the adult 
urban population. The median for 
highest grade completed among rural 
non-farm non-white adults in the nation 
in 1950 was 5.5 school years, and for 
urban non-white adults 7.8 years. In 
the section of the country under study 
here the situation among non-whites is 
typified by a lower level of attainment 
than for non-whites in rural non-farm 
areas throughout the nation. 

Approximately one in ten of the 
adult rural non-farm non-whites re- 
ported the completion of no education 
and almost one-half (46.7 per cent) 
had less than a fourth grade education. 
The per cent (15.4) of rural non-farm 
whites reported at this low level of edu- 
cational attainment was about one- 
third that of the non-whites (46.7); 
the per cent of non-whites from rural 
non-farm sections with only elementary 
education (16.8) was slightly more 
than half that for white adults (27.8) 


*The Census reports the rural non-farm 
population as including all persons living 
outside urban areas who do not live on 
farms. It comprises persons living in a 
variety of types of residence, such as iso- 
lated non-farm hamlets of fewer than 2500 
inhabitants and some fringe areas surround- 
ing the smaller incorporated places. Per- 
sons in institutions, summer camps, motels 
and tourist camps fall in this category. 
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in the same category; the per cent of 
rural non-farm non-white adults who 
attended high school (10.3) was one 
third that of the comparable white 
group (31.5); the per cent of rural 
non-farm non-white adults who com- 
pleted high school (2.6) was only one- 
fifth that of the corresponding white 
population (13.2). The gap in the re- 
lationship between white and non-white 
was slightly less among the population 
with education at the college level, for 
the per cent of whites in the rural non- 
farm South who had attended college 
(10.3) was slightly more than three 
times that of rural non-farm non-whites 


(2.9). 
Rural Farm 


The low level of education among the 
rural population is revealed in the na- 
tional statistics which indicate a median 
of 8.6 years of education for rural 
farm white adults and a median of 4.8 
years of schooling for rural farm non- 
whites. The situation in the South 
among rural non-whites was not at 
variance with the national picture in 
that 52.7 per cent of rural farm non- 
white adults should be classified as 
functionally illiterate in the South and 
51.0 per cent of rural farm non-white 
adults should be placed in this group 
nationally. Among white adults from 
rural sections throughout the United 
States 18.8 per cent had less than a 
fifth grade education, but in the South 
the group was relatively smaller in that 
it comprised only 12.2 per cent of the 
population. 


Figures for the upper elementary 
grades bring out the striking differ- 
entials between the races. One in six 
of the rural non-white adults had com- 
pleted only the seventh and eighth 
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grades, for whites it was 1 in 3; among 
non-whites 1 in 16 had attended high 
school, while 1 in 4 whites reported 
high school attendance as the top level 
of educational attainment; in the rural 
non-white group 1 in 71 attended col- 
lege, among whites 1 in 19 had regis- 
tered in an institution of higher educa- 
tion. 

It is apparent: (1) that the level of 
educational attainment of the adults in 
the non-white population became in- 
creasingly lower as one moved from 
urban to rural areas; (2) that in no 
state did the median school years 
completed by the rural population 
and farm) 

school 


approximate 
years of urban 


(non-farm 

the median 
people; (3) that generally the educa- 
tional level of the non-white rural 
farm population was below that of the 
non-white rural non-farm; and (4) 
that in every type of residence (urban, 
rural non-farm, and rural farm) the 
non-white level of educational attain- 
ment was substantially lower than that 
of the corresponding white population. 


TRENDS IN THE EpucaTIONAL 
ATTAINMENT 


In this section attention will be given 
(1) to comparable data for the years 
1940 and 1950, (2) to differences in 
level of education for age groups in the 
adult population, 25 and over; and 
(3) to differences in the educational 
attainment for ages 5-24 years. 


The Years 1940 and 1950 


The median school years completed 
by the non-white population of 25 
years of age and over in 1940 was 
5.8; in the decade following the 
median rose to 6.9 or an _ increase 
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of 1.1 years. During the same period 
the median for the white population in 
this age group increased from 8.7 to 
9.7. The differential in the school 
grades completed by white and non- 
white adults in 1940 persisted in 1950 
with the difference having been 2.9 
years in 1940 and 2.8 years in 1950, 
If the present slow rate of improve- 
ment continues, it will require a period 
of 280 years for the level of education 
of non-whites to equal that of whites. 
Concerning this matter, Richey in his 
study of the educational attainment of 
the population by age groups based on 
census data for 1940 wrote: “If present 
trends should be continued long enough, 
differences between the races with re- 
spect to educational status would dis- 
appear.” 

The rate at which the gap in the 
educational attainment of whites and 
non-whites is being closed is unneces- 
sarily slow. Efforts must be made to 
raise the level of the education of non- 
whites through a study of the factors 
responsible and steps must be taken to 
reduce or eliminate the operation of 
these factors. 


The increase in the amount of school- 
ing of the adult white population re- 
siding in the seventeen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia between 
1940 and 1950 ranged from .2 school 
years in Kentucky to 1.6 in Delaware 
and Florida. Among non-whites in the 
same states the increase recorded lows 
of .4 school years in Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi and highs of 1.1 years in Dela- 
ware, Maryland and West Virginia. 

Although the amount of education of 
the non-whites in the South remained 
consistently lower than that of whites; 


"H. G. Richey, op. cit., p. 95. 
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in nine states (Alabama, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and West 
Virginia) and the District of Columbia 
the increase in the median school years 
completed during the decade 1940-1950 
was greater for non-whites than for 
whites. In six states (Delaware, Flor- 
ida, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina and Virginia) the increment 
for white adults was greater than for 
non-whites; while in two states (Geor- 
gia and Louisiana) the rise was the 
same for the two population groups. 

In the seventeen states among whites 
the highest median for school years 
completed in 1940 was found in Flor- 
ida and the lowest in North Carolina. 
Florida maintained its top ranking po- 
sition in 1950 while Kentucky took 
over the bottom. Changes in the rank 
of states for the school grades com- 
pleted by non-whites in the decade 
1940-50 were not too great; for Mis- 
souri reported the highest median in 
both 1940 and 1950, and Louisiana the 
lowest median in 1940 and 1950 al- 
though Louisiana shared this dubious 
distinction with South Carolina in 1940, 
but the rate of increase of the latter 
moved it one step up among the south- 
ern states in 1950. 


Differences in the education 
of age groups 
Another indication of the direction in 
which the educational attainments of 
the Negro population have moved may 
be observed through statistics from ad- 


*According to the Bureau of the Census 
the statistics presented here are from ad- 
vance tabulations of the 1950 Census re- 
turns and may not be in exact agreement 


with the statistics to be published. The 
writer wishes to express appreciation to 
the Bureau of the Census for making these 
data available. 
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vance tabulations of the 1950 returns.* 
The figures available involve regional 
groupings into North-East, North Cen- 
tral, South, and West. The area 
classified as South includes sixteen of 
the seventeen Southern states and the 
District of Columbia. Missouri is 
therein listed in West North Central 
Division and in the North Central Re- 
gion. As the level of educational at- 
tainment of non-whites in Missouri 
ranks high among the Southern states 
the general effect of its omission on 
regional data will probably be slightly 
lower figures. 
breakdowns for white and non-white 
elements which may indicate compara- 
tive levels of education and trends have 
been prepared. Consideration will be 
given, here, to the groups over 24 years 


From these data age 


of age, by sex. 

The statistics indicate: 

1. In every age category the educa- 
tional level for whites in the 
South was higher than that for 
non-whites in the same region. 
For the 30-34 age group in the 
South the median levels for males 
were 9.5 school years (white) 6.5 
(non-white); for females—10.1 
schools years (white) and 7.5 
(non-white). In the 40-44 age 
group, the median educational 
attainment for male whites was 
8.4 years of schooling, for male 
non-whites 5.5; for female whites 
—8.9, for female non-whites— 
6.4. 

. Among whites and non-whites the 
level of educational attainment 
among women was higher than 
that among men in each age 
group. 

. As the age of the group increased 
in years, the differences between 
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groups in the amount of formal 
education completed by whites 
and non-whites showed no signif- 
icant changes until the top group. 
For adult Southern males in the 
25-29 age group, the difference 
was 3 school years, for the 35-39 
age group—2.8 school years; for 
45-49—3.2 years; for 55-59—3.4 
years, for 65-69—3 years; and 
The 
pattern among women is similar. 
For the women in the 25-29 age 


for 75 and over—4.5 years. 


category the white non-white dif- 
ferences were 2.8 years, for 35.39 
—2.4 years; 45.49—2.7 years; 
55-59—3.0 65.69-——3.2 
years; and 75 and over 5.2 years. 


years; 


In each region the median for 
school years completed by non- 
white adults was lower than that 
for whites—not only for the total 
population, but also for men and 
women. For example in the 
Northeast Region, the median for 
whites was 9.6 years of school- 
ing, for non-whites 8.4; in the 
South 8.6 for whites and 5.8 for 
non-whites; in the North Central 
Region 9.4 for whites and 8.4 
for non-whites; and the West 
11.2 for whites and 8.7 for non- 
The differences were 
in the North Central 
Section and greatest in the South. 

The preliminary statistics* for the 
years of school completed by the popu- 
lation 5-24 years of age indicate a 


whites. 
smallest 


continuing gradual improvement in the 
educational status of Negroes. Re- 
gional data for the South (white and 
non-white) show that among the 24 


*The statistics presented here are from 
the advance tabulations of the 1950 Census 
returns and may not be in exact agreement 
with the statistics to be published. 


year olds (male and female) there 
was a difference of 2.6 school years in 
the medians of the highest grade com- 
pleted—the statistics being 10.1 for 
white males, and 7.5 for non-white 
males; for white females 11.0 and non- 
white females—8.4. For the 20 year 
group the disparity for males was 2.7 
years with 10.5 the median for white 
20 year olds, and 7.8 for non-whites of 
the same age. However, among young 
women the 
whites at 20 was 2.1 school years high- 
er than that for non-whites (11.2— 


9.1). 


median attainment for 


Youth between 15 and 24 of non- 
white racial heritage had at every age 
group lower median school grades com- 
pleted than white youth. At the age of 
15 non-white males averaged 1.2 school 
years below whites of the same age; 
at 17—1.6 school years; at the age of 
18—2.0 school years; at 19—2.4 school 
years; at 20—-2.7 school years; at 21 
—2.9 school years. The medians for 
young women between 15 and 24 did 
not reveal as great differences for 
racial groups as did those for the young 
men in these age classifications. 


For youngsters of 15, the white fe- 
males were .8 school years higher than 
the non-whites, while for males 1.2 
school years represented the difference; 
at 19—the median for girls of minority 
status was 1.9 lower than that of the 
majority race, while 2.4 school years 
was the amount of the difference in 
favor of the white youth; and at 24 
2.6 school years separated the medians 
for young women and 2.9 that for 
young men. Thus, in schooling com- 
pleted non-white females more nearly 
approached the level of white females 
than non-white males approached that 
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of white males. Among both males and 
females differences persist. 

The continuance of the differences 
may be anticipated from interpreta- 
tions of data for the white and non- 
white populations in the South from 
6-15 years of age. As early as the 
age of seven differences in the average 
amount of schooling for white and non- 
white boys and girls appeared. From 
the age of seven there were increments 
in the amount of the differences. At 
seven years of age, the average non- 
white boy had completed .9 of a school 
year, whereas the average white boy had 
finished 1.0 school years; at 9 years of 
age the typical non-white boy had com- 
pleted 2.4 years of education, the white 
boy 2.7 years; at the age of 11 the 
non-white boy in the South had passed 
successfully 3.8 years while his white 
counterpart had 4.5 years. The thir- 
teen year old non-white youth had 5.3 
years of education behind him, but the 
white thirteen year old had almost a 
year more of education—6.2 years. 
At fifteen years, there existed a differ- 
ence of 1.2 years in favor of the white 
student. A similar trend was observed 
among the girls. It is clear that the 
low level of educational attainment of 
non-white adults represents the cumu- 
lative effect of educational inequalities 
which appear as early as the age of 
seven and progressively 
through adolescence. 


increase 


In addition, a review of the data for 
the group 5-24 years of age shows that 
the highest grades attained by any age 
group within the sub-groups were 8.0 
school grades for 18 and 19 non-whites 
males and 10.5 for whites 20 year olds; 
9.4 for non-white 19 year old females 
and 11.4 for white 21 year old females. 
Above these ages the median level of 
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schooling completed for each age group 
decreased. These data reinforce earlier 
statements concerning the higher level 
of the white population aged 5-24 
years, for where the highest grade 
attained is reached earlier in an age 
group of one segment of the popula- 
tion in comparison with a comparable 
part of the population, the level of 
education completed by the former can 
be expected to be lower than that of 
the latter. In the areas of the nation 
other than the South, the medians for 
years completed at each level for non- 
whites were significantly less than those 
of the whites. However, the amounts 
of the disparity were less in the other 
three areas than in the South. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The continued low level of educa- 
tional attainment of the Negro popula- 
tion in the United States is related to 
minority status, for in every section of 
the country the level of education com- 
pleted by the non-white population was 
lower than that of the white population. 
The amount of education that a Negro 
is likely to receive is associated with 
the character of the residential area in 
which he lives (rural or urban) as well 
as the section of the country. 

“School attendance among Negroes 
is influenced by several factors, among 
them being availability and accessibility 
of schools, the appeal of the school 
program, and the enforcement of com- 
pulsory school attendance laws” writes 
Caliver.” The effects of these elements 
permeate all levels of education. Alert 
citizenry must be constantly aware of 
the interplay of these factors in Ne- 


SAmbrose Caliver, Education of Negro 
Leaders, U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1948, No. 3, Federal Security Agency, p. 21. 
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gro education and should not compro- 
mise on questions of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, facilities and ser- 


vices. 

It is true that increased expendi- 
tures for Negro education have been 
made during the past five years; but 
one must be certain that the education 
of no American child—white or colored 
—is limited by factors over which he 
Auxiliary educational 
lunches, 


has no control. 
services as_ transportation, 
books and supplies are essentials. Pro- 
visions of these aids should contribute 
to the raising of the educational status 
of Negroes. In addition, compulsory 
school laws effectively enforced are 
needed. 

Acceleration in the improvement of 
the level of education of Negroes de- 
pends on intangible factors as well as 
those of a material nature mentioned 


earlier. Herein the attitudes of the 
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community and the individual play 
significant roles. Parents, neighbors, 
and friends must recognize the impor- 
tance of education and inculcate favor- 
able attitudes concerning education in 
youth; they must encourage and help 
youth to attain intellectual and educa- 
tional goals in harmony with their 
individual characteristics; and they 
must stimulate the desire for education 
through public recognition of the edu- 
cational attainments of its citizenry— 
young and old. 

The anomaly of dual levels of edu- 
cational attainment for the Negro and 
white citizens United States 
should disappear when equal education- 
al facilities are provided for every 
youth in the nation, when a single 
standard of educational service is main- 
tained; and when youth learns that 
recognition of educational success will 
be granted regardless of race or color. 


in the 
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THE NEGRO IN PROFESSIONAL OCCUPATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


JosePpH R. Hovcuins 


U. S. Bureau of the Census 


In appraising the educational attain- 
ment of the Negro population in terms 
of its professionally trained segment, 
one should remember that at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century the Negro 
population was markedly deficient in 
those characteristics which tend to in- 
crease the number of persons in pro- 
fessional occupations. The proportion 
of illiteracy among Negroes—44.5 per 
cent—was more than seven times that 
of the white population and, in 
addition, about 7 out of every 10 Ne- 
groes 5 to 20 years old were not attend- 
ing school. These shortcomings are 
understandable since somewhat more 
than three fourths of all Negroes re- 
sided in rural areas which provided 
neither adequate school facilities nor a 
high vocational horizon for youth. 

An unfavorable occupational distri- 
bution in the parent generation was an- 
other hindrance to the development of 
a sizeable professional group. For 
the most part, the parents of Negro 
youth were farm laborers, domestics, 
or employed in other occupations at the 
lowest rung of the occupational ladder ; 
hence, not many of them could en- 
vision their children as professional 
workers. Furthermore, Negroes em- 
ployed in low level occupations did not 
have the income needed to finance the 
education of their children for the 
professions, nor could they rely, to any 
appreciable extent, on professionally 
trained members of their race to pro- 
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vide the equivalent of formal education 
in the professions by the apprentice- 
ship methods’ then in use. This was 
chiefly because the number of profes- 
sionally trained Negroes was small and 
highly concentrated in two occupations 
—teaching® and the ministry (Table 
I). 

In addition to the hindrances already 
mentioned, the mass of Negro families 
could not provide the inspirational 
guidance so much needed to stimulate 
high intellectual achievement among 
their children, for as Frazier’ has in- 
dicated, the number of stable Negro 
families was relatively small. The mass 
of Negro families had no tradition of 
achievement and had not developed any 
marked degree of solidarity based on 
habitual association. 


Over-AtL CHANGES IN THE NEGRO 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED Group, 
1900 tro 1950 


The purpose of this section is to 
summarize some of the over-all changes 
that occurred in the Negro profes- 
sionally trained group between 1900 
and 1950. The changes for this period 
seem to indicate that Negroes have 


*An example of the apprenticeship method 
was the reading of law in the office of a 
practicing attorney. 

*Includes college presidents, professors, 
and instructors in addition to teachers be- 
low college grade. 

8E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro in the 
United States. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1949. p. 315. 
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TABLE I 
NEGROES IN PROFESSIONAL OccupPATIoNs, BY SEx: 1900 

Occupation Total Male Female 

pn | RS ree a Re gy oe 47,324 31723 15,601 

Actors, professional showmen, etc. ..............+-++- 2,043 1,781 262 
Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc. ............0000: 52 52 — 
Aivttate anid tenrbinres of R08 so... os ss ids cc vedcctiecs's 236 150 86 
ARNE. -Vb5su.dauucwseevene see Ksouesataneesevaurs 15,530 15,366 164 
IN hn sas bin ie ANG Ibe OS RR ax +O OR 212 205 7 
ESE MLL DER LOE NOEL ETL TE PET TT ET 185 184 1 
Engineers (civil, etc.) and surveyors .............+-- 120 119 1 
eer res err Pere heer re rey 210 199 il 
ENS ed Oe ox chine acai nhaweweSuu asad eeeaeee 728 718 10 
RUSOTRTY) Gi GIONS: DOCSORS® 6 o.0.5.05k 6000 0000s esdesices 99 74 25 
Musicians and teachers of music ............seeeeeeee 3,921 2,736 1,185 
RUROINLET ANDERE | ~ 6 5 cons. 9.055 6 Sia's-6 0 nied ace <o-ismiscew 718 668 50 
PANATID! 100 SITROORE: 6 0.05 5.0060ioeacsecsendecsses 1,734 1,574 160 
PN ah Cd un edcdwcr nash ak dues ween kd marcceubulner 21,268 7,743 13,525 
ibiney PSOE! SOFNIOS og 5:5. 9:60:05s00sn0'005s nese 268 154 114 





‘Includes college presidents, professors, and instructors in addition to teachers below 


college grade. 


made some headway in the professions 
despite the obstacles mentioned earlier. 

In the 50 years 1900 to 1950, the 
number of Negroes in professional oc- 
cupations increased by 132,840, or from 
47,324 to 180,164. The per cent of 
increase for this group (280.7) ex- 
ceeded that for all Negro workers, 
84.3 per cent. Because of this there 
was a slight rise from 1.2 per cent to 
3.4 per cent for the professionally 
trained segment of all Negro workers. 

Both male and female professional 
workers increased in number, but the 
increase for females was from 15,601 
to 104,728, or 89,127; whereas, the in- 
crease for males was from 31,7238 to 
75,436, or 43,713. 

In addition there were some changes 
in occupational and geographical pat- 
terns of distribution of each sex. The 
percentage of males in occupations 
other than the ministry and teaching 


—the two traditional professional oc- 
cupations for Negroes—rose from 27.2 
per cent to 47.7 per cent; and the per 
cent of females in all professions ex- 
cept teaching rose from 13.3 per cent 
to 33.8 per cent. Neither of these 
changes, however, was of sufficient 
magnitude to assure Negroes of either 
sex a pattern of distribution approxi- 
mating the corresponding pattern in 
the total population. 

Negro professional workers were not 
as heavily concentrated in the South 
in 1950 as in 1900. In the 50-year 
period the proportion of the total num- 
ber of such workers for the South 
declined from 77.6 per cent to 67.2 per 
cent. Of the males, 66.7 per cent in 
1950 and 75.3 per cent in 1900 were 
in the South. The corresponding 
change for females was from 82.4 per 
cent to 71.1 per cent. Of course, these 
changes reflected, in some measure, 
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shifts in the Negro population to the 
North and West. 


OccuPaTIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
PRoFESSIONALLY TRAINED NEGROES 
In THE Unitep States, 1950 


Occupational data from the 1950 
Census‘, like similar data from earlier 
decennial enumerations, reflect, to a 
high degree, the impact of customs and 
laws on the occupational distribution 
of professionally trained Negroes. 
Such customs are widely evidenced in 
both the Negro and general communi- 
ties. It is mostly the weight of custom 
that prevents a Negro congregation 
from calling a white pastor. Likewise. 
it is mostly custom that limits the selec- 
tion of pastors by white congregations 
to members of their own race. Other 
examples of limiting practices based on 
custom are unwritten agreements not 
to place Negroes in positions which 
entail the supervision of white workers 
or working with white persons on a 
basis of equality. In many instances 
customs have been formulated into 
laws such as those regulating the dual 
school systems, the end product of 
which has been inferior school facilities 
for Negroes. 

On one hand the restrictions inherent 
in customs and laws allocate much of 
the opportunity in the Negro com- 
munity to Negro physicians, teachers, 
and dentists; whereas, on the other 
hand the limitations prevent profes- 
sionally trained Negro workers from 
competing with other workers on a 
basis of equality. In addition to limit- 
ing the market for Negro professional 

“Data classified by race and sex, for 
professional occupations are included in 


1950 Census of Population, Volume II, 
Chapter C, Detailed Characteristics. 
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workers, the restrictions determine, 
either directly or indirectly, the choice 
of occupation for Negro youth. 

On the national level, the limitations 
indicated above are probably more 
clearly reflected in the occupational 
distribution of males than the occupa- 
tional distribution of females. Of the 
75,486 Negro males in the professions 
in 1950, 48,484, or 64.3 per cent, were 
definitely in occupations which Ne- 
groes, because of custom or other rea- 
sons, ordinarily do not follow outside 
of the Negro community. This group 
included 21,285 teachers, 18,150 
clergymen, 1,867 lawyers, and 7,682 
Negro men in the medical professions. 
Among those in the medical occupa- 
tions, there were 8,769 physicians and 
surgeons, 1,525 dentists, and 1,147 
pharmacists. 

Negro males have made but small 
progress in occupations for which the 
Negro community does not offer many 
employment opportunities. The fact 
that there were only 900 Negro males 
classified as accountants or auditors in 
1950 can be explained largely in terms 
of the number, size, and types of 
businesses owned and operated by Ne- 
groes and the relatively few opportuni- 
ties for Negroes in those occupations 
in the general community. Similar 
factors were undoubtedly responsible 
for the small number of Negro males 
in engineering, architecture, and re- 
lated occupations. As shown in Table 
II, the Negro per cent of each of the 
specified technical occupations was 
markedly below one per cent. 

The occupational distribution of pro- 
fessionally trained Negro females has 
been influenced by limitations stemming 
from both sex and race. Although it 
is difficult to disentangle these factors, 
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TABLE II 


MALES IN SELECTED TECHNICAL Occupations, BY Race: 1950 








ae 





Negro males 





All Per cent 

Occupation males Number of total 
Selected occupations .........sseeeeees 708,794 2,430 0.3 
ORS Oost aa deen ssl ease esh eee Pkero eons 23,823 135 0.6 
Designers and draftsmen ...........-seeeeeeseeeee 141,815 633 0.4 
NE ac om a sus tae gakaee SSNs Rass oo ASOT MA 518,781 1,514 0.3 
SS TESST POLAR ACERT FOES 17,304 40 0.2 
NI eK OLT rh inc cs nGkis Va Nees Ren ners SERS 121,386 460 0.4 
MME Se rt ames tae SRE A ee RoE 105,278 337 0.3 
NN oc diad actdadewaleeeen shee ewes 109,588 326 0.3 
Other technical engineers ...........ccescccees 165,225 351 0.2 
SE POOR RIOR. OL OEE ee 24,375 148 0.6 








limitations of sex undoubtedly account 
for some of the striking similarities be- 
tween the occupational distribution of 
all females and that of the Negro 
group. Of these similarities those re- 
lating to rank of occupation are prob- 
ably the most revealing. 

For all professionally trained fe- 
males and professionally trained Ne- 
gro females the three occupational 
categories ranking highest in number 


> 46 


were “teachers,” “professional nurses,” 
and “other professional, technical, and 
kindred workers,” in the order named. 
By combining the related categories 
“professional nurses” and “student 
nurses” parallel ranking can be con- 
tinued even further, for then the 
category “social, welfare, and recrea- 
tional workers” becomes the fourth 
ranking occupation for the total num- 
ber of females and for Negro females. 
These four occupational categories ac- 
counted for 1,459,239, or 75.3 per cent, 
of all professionally trained females 
and for 97,477, or 87.3 per cent, of 
all Negro females in professional oc- 
cupations. 

Notwithstanding the rather marked 


degree of similarity between the rank 
of occupation for all females and the 
rank of occupation for Negro females, 
there is no doubt that the occupational 
distribution of Negro females has been 
influenced by the racial factor. This 
is definitely reflected in the occupa- 
tional classification “teachers” and, to 
a somewhat smaller degree, in the 
classifications “professional nurses” 
and “social, welfare, and recreational 
workers.” Negro females were much 
more heavily concentrated in teaching 
in 1950 than other females. The 69, 
374 Negro female teachers represented 
66.2 per cent of all Negro females in 
the professional occupations; whereas, 
the total number of female teachers— 
863,903—represented only 44.6 per 
cent of all female professional workers. 
This comparison not only reflects the 
impact of laws and customs which re- 
serve teaching positions in the Negro 
community for Negroes but also the 
fact that opportunities in occupations 
other than teaching are not as numer- 
ous for Negro females as for other fe- 
males. 

The latter point is also indicated in 
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the figures for professional nurses. 
Thus, the total number of professional 
nurses—888,921—for 1950 represent- 
ed a much higher proportion of all 
females in professional occupations 
(20.1 per cent) than the proportion 
(12.0 per cent) which the 12,550 Ne- 
gro female nurses represented among 
professionally trained Negro females. 
Despite the implications of these data, 
there is the possibility that Negro 
nurses are improving their position. 
They are now more fully integrated 
than Negroes of any other professional 
occupation.° 

For the occupational classification 
“social, welfare, and recreational work- 
ers” the proportion of all Negro fe- 


“According to Estelle Massey Osborne’s 
article ‘ ‘Status and Contribution of the Ne- 
gro Nurse,” published in the Summer 1950 
issue of The Journal of Negro Education,” 

. the nursing profession has surpassed 
the other professions in this country in the 
integration of its Negro members. The 
number of Southern states excluding Ne- 
gro nurses from membership has been re- 
duced from 14 to 8, including the District 
of Columbia within the last few years. 
In those States where the Negro nurse can 
not join the State Association, she may 
join the American Nurses’ Association 
directly as an individual member with vote 
and voice in all of its deliberations. The 
first Negro nurse was elected to the Board 
of Directors of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation in June 1948 and subsequently was 
elected one of the four American delegates 
to represent this country at the meeting of 
the International Council of Nurses in 
Stockholm, Sweden, June 1949. The Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association on November 1, 
1948 employed the first Negro nurse on its 
administrative staff, who works on a func- 
tional rather than a racial basis. A Negro 
layman is member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing. Negroes served actively 
on the Board of the National Nursing 
Council for War Service during the war 
years... 

“Negro nurses are represented on all of 
the major policy making and advisory com- 
mittees of the several national nursing or- 
ganizations. 

“Negro students are admitted to all the 
ae Nursing schools in the East and far 

est.” 
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male professional workers (4.8 per 
cent) was higher than the correspond- 
ing proportion of all female profes- 
sional workers (8.0 per cent); but here 
the explanation is largely in terms of 
growth and condition of the Negro 
population in large cities and admin- 
istrative procedures which until quite 
recently confined the work of nearly 
all Negro social workers to the Negro 
community. 

Another fact that is worthy of note 
is that the proportions of all profes- 
sionally trained Negro females in male- 
dominated professional occupations 
were somewhat smaller than the pro- 
portions of all professionally trained 
females in male-dominated professions. 
Some of the occupational categories to 
which this applies are: accountants and 
auditors; authors, editors, and report- 
ers; and designers and draftsmen. 


Reaionat Comparisons oF NrGro 
ProressionaL Workers, 1950 


The South had 68.0 per cent of the 
total Negro population and 67.2 per 
cent of the Negro professional workers 
in 1950. In comparison, the North 
and West had 32.0 per cent of the 
Negro population and 82.8 per cent of 
the Negro professional workers. These 
regional patterns of distribution were 
markedly different from those for the 
total population and for the total num- 
ber of professional workers. The 
North and West accounted for 68.7 per 
cent of the total population and 74.8 
per cent of all professional workers; 
whereas, the South accounted for 31.3 
per cent of the total population and 
25.2 per cent of all professional work- 
ers. 

The Negro professional group of 
121,040 for the South included 74,480 
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females as compared with 46,560 males. 
For the other regions there was greater 
parity between the sexes: These re- 
gions had a total of 59,124—28,876 
males and 30,248 females. 

Teachers and clergymen made up a 
larger part of the Negro professional 
group in the South than in other parts 
of the country. Somewhat more. than 
two thirds of the males in the South 
were teachers or clergymen and about 
four fifths of the females were teach- 
ers; whereas, in other parts of the 
country less than three tenths of the 
males were employed as teachers or 
clergymen, and females who were 
teachers comprised about three tenths 
of all females in professional occupa- 
tions, 

It has already been implied that a 
relatively large proportion of all Ne- 
gro professionally trained workers in 
the North and West were in occupa- 
tional categories other than those for 
teachers and clergymen. Actually, the 
selected categories (occupational classi- 
fications other than those for teachers 
and clergymen) included 41,238 individ- 
uals who represented 69.7 per cent of 
all Negro professionally trained work- 
ers outside the South. For the South 
the proportion of professionally trained 
Negro workers in the selected occupa- 
tions—24.9 per cent—comprised 30, 
117 individuals. This figure was 11,121 
below the corresponding figure for the 
North and West. 

Although the North and West had a 
much smaller proportion of the total 
Negro population than the South, the 
number of males in each of the selected 
occupations in the North and West 
exceeded the number for the South. 
The regional differences in favor of the 
North and West are small; yet, they 


are not without significance. Thus, the 
fact that there was an excess of 792 
in the number of Negro males in 
medical occupations for the North and 
West as compared with the South tends 
to emphasize the maldistribution of 
Negro health personnel in relation to 
the geographical distribution of the Ne- 
gro population. 


The differentials for engineering, 
architecture, and related technical oc- 
cupations (700) and for the occupa- 
tional categories “‘accountants and au- 
ditors” (346) and “lawyers and 
judges” (565) are of interest since 
they seem to indicate that the employ- 
ment opportunities for such persons 
are best in the North and West. This 
also seems to be the case for Negro 
females trained as professional nurses, 
dietitians, or nutritionists. For pro- 
fessional nurses there was a regional 
differential of 1,968 and for dietitians 
and nutritionists a regional differential 
of 419. 


These regional variations in the com- 
position of the Negro professional 
group seem to reflect regional varia- 
tions in customs and laws that relate 
to the employment opportunities of Ne- 
groes. The fact that separatism is less 
pronounced in the North and West 
helps to explain those regions’ rela- 
tively large proportion of Negro en- 
gineers and other professionally trained 
Negroes for whom the Negro com- 
munity does not provide many employ- 
ment opportunities. 


Nearo ProressionaL WorKERS IN 
Setectep STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
Areas, 1950 


Ten selected standard metropolitan 
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areas’ with a total Negro population 
of 4,677,481, or 31.1 percent of the 
Negro population of the United States, 
had 62,714, or 34.8 percent, of all 
Negroes in professional occupations. 
The selected areas were the ten stand- 
ard metropolitan areas with the highest 
Negro population. The number of Ne- 
gro professional workers for each of 
the selected standard metropolitan 
areas is shown in Table III by sex. 

In a majority of the professional oc- 
cupations Negroes who resided in the 
selected areas outnumbered Negroes 
who resided in other parts of the coun- 
try. This was true for 17 of the 25 
occupational categories for males and 
for 14 of the 20 occupational categories 
for females. Of the professional cate- 
gories in which Negroes residing in 
the selected areas formed relatively 
small proportions of all Negroes in 
such categories, the most significant 


were for clergymen and_ teachers. 


"The term “standard metropolitan area” 
is defined in the paper “Census Data: Sum- 
mary of Types Available, Limitations, and 
Possibility of Extension,” included in this 
issue of the Yearbook. 
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Clergymen of the areas constituted only 
23.7 per cent of all clergymen. Male 
teachers and female teachers of the 
areas represented 23.1 per cent and 


23.6 per cent of their respective groups. 


Unper-Representation, AN 
INCENTIVE FOR INCREASES IN THE 
PROFESSIONS 


Among Negroes there is a strong 
desire to increase their representation 
in the professions. It is not difficult to 
account for this. The proportion that 
Negroes formed of all professional 
workers in 1950, 3.7 per cent, was 
identical with that for 1900. In 1950 
Negro males constituted 11.3 per cent 
of all clergymen, but their next highest 
proportion (7.4 per cent)—that for the 
occupational classification “musicians 
and music teachers’—was below 9.8 
per cent, the Negro proportion of the 
total male population. Negro females 
did not achieve in any occupational 
classification a proportion commensu- 
rate with their proportion in the total 
female population (10.2 per cent). Their 
highest proportion was 8.0 per cent 


TABLE III 
NEGRO PROFESSIONAL WorKERS, BY SEX, For SELECTED STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN AREAS: 1950 
(Areas are ranked according to total number of Negro professional workers) 








Standard metropolitan area 





Total 
New York—Northeastern New Jersey 


NN FERS 0c cc cccenccaceubiaeswues 


Chicago, III. 


ements TSE oso ocsccevcnecvsed eee 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eien Angieiege Gate os wc icsicesceedhecsnes 
OE IEEE, gs os oie oe ainlev ak ne ecaw ener 
RUMEN 55) sors. niccad sie econ iow ARO EO 
PE MR MR aces os ge as hice nie aoe 


New Orleans, La. 





ee 


ee 


Total Male Female 
PP ee vee 62,714 27,267 35,447 
<i ane? 16,208 7,276 8,932 
Neen. 11,321 3,738 7,583 
Leche 7,472 3,667 3,805 
ew eieee 6,455 2,950 3,505 
pesiens 5,269 2,556 2,713 
ieee 3,555 1,676 1,879 
cat eae 3,439 1,498 1,941 
DP 3,436 1,624 1,812 
Rare 3,244 1,248 1,996 
sunnaee 2,315 1,034 1,281 
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for the category “teachers”; the next 
highest proportion was in the occupa- 
tional classification “social, welfare, 
and recreation workers.” Here they 
represented 7.6 per cent of the total 
number of females. 

In general it is realized that larger 
representation in the professional oc- 
cupations would add to the prestige of 
the Negro population and at the same 
time provide greater job security and 
higher incomes than occupations rank- 
ing lower in our social system. In 
addition, there are other preferences 
as to occupations which should contri- 
bute to larger representation in the pro- 
fessions. The bases for these prefer- 
ences are not clearly defined; however, 
it seems that the preferences are not 
based solely on prestige values. There 
are certain preferences which reflect 
considerable concern about the welfare 
of the Negro population. With regard 
to the medical profession, this is easy 
to understand. Negroes have come to 
depend on members of their race for 
medical service; yet, there is a marked 
scarcity of Negroes in medical occupa- 
tions. For example, there were 785 
persons per physician in the total pop- 
ulation, but Negroes averaged 3,736 
per Negro physician. In regard to 
male dentists’, there was one for every 
2,070 persons in the total population as 
compared with one for every 9,864 in 
the Negro population. In addition to 
these and other marked differences in 
the availability of Negro health per- 
sonnel, a large proportion of the Ne- 
groes in medical occupations were con- 
centrated in major standard metro- 
politan areas. Of course this concen- 
tration is similar to that of all medical 
personnel. 


"Data for Negro female dentists are not 
now available. 


Negroes in some areas have also 
shown some preference for social work. 
Part of this is no doubt the result of 
the feeling that the Negro social work- 
er understands the Negro clients better 
than other social workers and, because 
of his background, is frequently able 
to bring his agency in close contact 
with the Negro community. Another 
reason for the Negro’s special interest 
in social work is the increase in job 
opportunities in that field.” Part of this 
increase is the result of the rise of case 
loads of social agencies in industrial 
centers which received large numbers 
of Negro migrants during the 1940's. 
Another part of the increase in job 
opportunities reflects the fact that in 
some areas the professional activities 
of Negro social workers are no longer 
being limited to Negro communities. 

Engineers and natural scientists are 
on the Negro’s preferred list since the 
current high demand for such workers 
seems to offer qualified Negro workers 
opportunities for employment on gov- 
ernment projects and with enterprises 
whose growth is not limited by depend- 
ency on the Negro community. 

In regard to teaching, there is the 
desire that more Negroes will qualify 
for appointment to the faculties of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. As indicated, there have 
been some gains in this direction. For 
example, during the period 1947 to 
1951 at least 106 white universities 
employed Negroes in a_ professional 
capacity. In rank the appointments 
ranged from teaching fellows to full 
professors.” 


®*The Negro Year Book, 1952. Jessie 
Parkhurst Guzman (Editor), New York: 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 1952. 

*The Negro Year Book, 1952. Jessie 
Parkhurst Guzman (Editor), New York: 
Wm. H. Wise & Co., Inc., 1952. 
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In general the Negro’s attitude to- 
ward the professions probably will not 
be changed in any appreciable degree 
by employment opportunities that may 
arise in business. The number of in- 
surance companies, banks, and other 
large types of businesses owned and 
operated by Negroes is relatively small. 
establish- 
numerous kinds of 


Retail stores and _ service 
ments, the most 
businesses owned and operated by Ne- 
groes, are in most instances decidedly 
small and cannot employ persons to 
supplement family labor. In addition, 
Negro-owned retail stores fre- 
quently in competition with better 
financed and better stocked stores and, 
therefore, have but little promise of 
growth. The outlook for 
trained youth in the white business 
world is, in general, no better than that 
of the Negro business community. Em- 
ployment of Negroes by white business 


are 


college- 


concerns, except in an extremely small 
number of cases, has been limited to 
selling the Negro market as special 
representatives of firms producing or 
promoting a limited number of com- 
modities. 


Tue Ovr.toox ror NeGrRorEs 
IN THE PROFEssIONs 


Of course, no one knows to what 
extent Negroes will be successful in 
their attempts to increase their repre- 
sentation in professional occupations. 
It may be noted, however, that they 
now possess in a much higher degree 
than 50 years ago those elements which 
stimulate increases in such occupations. 
This can be attributed largely to their 
urbanization, improvement in school 
facilities, more varied employment, and 
greater family solidarity. In addition, 
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the fact that Negroes have shown their 
capableness in the professions is a real 
source of inspiration for Negro youth. 
The importance of this should not be 
underestimated. The achievements of 
a small number of Negro scientists, 
employed for the most part by large 
enterprises, have done much to stimu- 
late in occupations in the 
natural sciences. Likewise, interest in 
the legal profession mounted consider- 
ably after Negro lawyers demonstrated 
their ability in civil rights and other 


interest 


cases. 

It is quite possible that much of the 
interest stimulated among Negro stu- 
dents in the South during earlier years 
was never reflected in increases in the 
professional occupations solely because 
of the lack of educational facilities. 
This need not be the case in the future. 
As a result of the Donald Murray, 
Gaines, Sweatt, and McLaurin cases, 
the amount of graduate and profes- 
sional education available to Southern 
Negroes today is much greater than 
ever before. In connection with the 
McLaurin case, it may be noted that 
the Supreme Court required that Me- 
Laurin, a Negro, be admitted to the 
University of Oklahoma subject only 
to the same terms and conditions as 
other students. 

Notwithstanding the fact that in 
1950 approximately 200° Negroes were 
enrolled as regular students in colleges 
and universities which were formerly 
closed to them, it may be well to point 
out that a large proportion of Negro 
youth in the South may not be prepared 
to take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities for graduate and professional 


“Charles H. Thompson, “Colleges and 
Higher Education.” The Integration of the 
Negro into American Society. The Howard 
University Press, Washington, D. C.: 1951. 
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education because of the quality of 
education received below the graduate 
and professional levels. As indicated 
in the report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education, educa- 
tional facilities for Negroes in segre- 
gated areas are inferior to those pro- 
vided for whites whether one considers 
enrollment, over-all cost per student, 
teachers’ salaries, transportation facili- 
ties, or availability of secondary 
schools.1_ It also may be noted that in 
a survey” of premedical education in 
Negro colleges it was found that the 
acute shortage of Negro physicians” 
was in part attributable to: (1) the 
apparent weaknesses in the educational 
programs of the typical accredited Ne- 
gro college as revealed by the relatively 
poor showing of its students on stand- 
ard tests of medical aptitude and 
scholastic achievement; and (2) the 
resultant inability of premedical stu- 
dents in Negro colleges to compete 
successfully with white students for 
admission to Northern and Western 


medical schools. 


Implied in the need for improving 
education below the graduate and pro- 
fessional levels is the need for adequate 
guidance programs to assist the Negro 
student in the selection of and the 
preparation for the occupation in which 
he is best suited to work. As pointed 


11Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy, Volume II, Equalizing and Expanding 
Individual Opportunity. A report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion, 1947. 

4C. W. Buggs, Premedical Education for 
Negroes, Washington; FSA, 1949; and 
“Problems in the Premedical Education of 
Negroes,” The Journal of Negro Education, 
Spring 1950. 

*This was ascertained by comparing the 
Negro physician-Negro population ratio 
with the national and minimal standard of 
safety ratios. 
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out by Jenkins“ the need for guidance 
is particularly acute for highly en- 
dowed individuals. In many instances 
the guidance programs of schools at- 
tended by Negroes do not use stand- 
ardized tests to identify the talented 
nor make special curricular provisions 
for them. 

Because of the increased cost of edu- 
cation in colleges and universities 
throughout the country, many talented 
Negroes will not be able to prepare 
for the professions unless they receive 
financial assistance. There has been 
considerable increase in the income of 
Negro families during recent years, 
but there is still a gap between their 
income and that of the rest of the pop- 
ulation. In addition, there is evidence 
indicating that more than half of the 
Negro children living with both parents 
are in families with incomes of less 
than $2,000; whereas, less than one 
fourth of all children living with both 
parents are in families with incomes of 
less than $2,000.” 

An encouraging sign is that the pro- 
fessional occupations are experiencing 
an unusual period of growth. The 
number of professionally trained work- 
ers increased in the United States by 
1.4 million, or nearly 40 per cent, dur- 
ing the decade 1940 to 1950; and there 
is still a high demand for professionally 
trained persons, especially for engi- 
neers, natural scientists, and medical 
personnel. The continuance of this de- 
mand, of course, is important insofar 
as the Negro’s hopes relate to the pro- 


“Martin D. Jenkins, “Intellectually Su- 
perior Negro Youth: Problems and Needs.” 
He Journal of Negro Education, Summer 
1950. 


“Current Population Reports—Consumer 
Income. Series P-60, No. 8. American 
Children: Economic Characteristics of thew 
Families. 
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fessions. Experience indicates that 
little or no headway can be made in 
opening new job opportunities for Ne- 
groes when occupations are contracting. 
When that occurs, Negroes usually 
suffer disproportionate losses. 

To be considered in connection with 
the demand for professional workers 
is the rising feeling of concern about 
the loss the Nation suffers in not 


making maximum use of the potentiali- 
ties of Negroes.” Awareness of this 
loss is not without significance. For the 
Negro it could lead to greater integra- 
tion in the professional occupations 
and the development of a leadership 
based on special training. 


*Ambrose Caliver, “The Education of 
Negro Leaders.” The Journal of Negro 
Education, Summer 1948. 
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THE RELATIVE ENROLLMENT OF NEGROES 
IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Frank A. DeCosta 
Dean, School of Graduate Studies, State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, 8S. C. 


INTRODUCTION 


In the United States, the scope of 
the common school has been broadened 
to comprise schools from the elemen- 
tary school through the high school. 
The broadening of the scope to in- 
elude the high school had its begin- 
nings in isolated sections of the coun- 
try even as early as the colonial period; 
however, it was not until the latter 
half of the nineteenth century that the 
broadened scope began to receive Na- 
tional acceptance. that 
the United States has witnessed sig- 
nificant in the availability 
of high school education for its popu- 
lation of high school age. Some ap- 
preciation for the increases which have 
occurred may be gained from the data 
which are presented in Table I. From 
Table I, it may be observed that the 
ratio of public high school enrollment 
to the number of pupils who ranged 
from fourteen to seventeen years old 
increased from .04 in 1890, to .68 in 
1940. The ratio for 1950 is identical 
to the ratio for 1940. 

If the enrollments in nonpublic 
high schools were combined with the 


Since time, 


increases 


enrollments in public high schools, ob- 
viously, there would be an increase 
in the ratio for each decennial. For 
1940 and 1950, the ratios would be- 
come .73' and .76’, respectively. Thus, 
~ 3Biennial Survey of Education in the 
5 as. States: 1938-40 and 1940-42. Op. cit., 


*Biennial Survey of Education in the 


United States: 1948-50, Op. cit., p. 111. 


with the ratio’s increase to more than 
three-fourths by 1950, it may be con- 
cluded that the United States does 
conceive common school education to 
include high school education. 
Further, the movement has got un- 
derway to extend common school edu- 
cation downward from the elementary 
school to include the kindergarten. The 
present status of the movement, al- 
though the movement is still in_ its 
initial stages, may be deduced from 


TABLE I 


THE Ratio oF ENROLLMENT IN PUBLIC 
Hics ScHoots To THE PopuLation 14 To 17 
YEARS OF AGE FOR EACH DECENNIAL FROM 

1890 tro 1950* 








Ratio of High School 





Decennial Enrollment to Population 
of 14-17 Year Olds 
1890 04 
1900 09 
1910 13 
1920 24 
1930 47 
1940 68 
1950 68 








Rupert B. Vance, All 
These People, p. 408. Chapel Hill. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1945; 
United States Census of Population: 1950, Vol. 
II, pt. 1, U. S. Summary, p. 95. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. 
1952; Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1988-40 and 1940-42, Chapter 
III, p. 63. Washington: United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 1944; Sixteenth Cen- 
sus of the United States: 1940, Vol. II pt. 1. 
p. 33. Washington: United States Government 
Printing Office. 1943; and Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States: 1948-50, 
Chapter II, p. 44. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1952. 


*Sources of Data: 
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TABLE II 


Tue Ratio or ENROLLMENT IN PuBLIC KINDERGARTENS TO THE FIVE AND SIX 
Year OLp PoruLation of THE Unrrep States ror Eacn DecenNIAL FROM 1930 To 1950** 


2 eee 
= “Qe 





Ratio of Enrollment 





: Number* of Number* Enrolled to Population of 5 and 
Decennial 5 and 6 Year Olds in Kindergarten 6 Year Olds 
1930 5,021 723 .14 
1940 4,197 595 14 
1950 5,490 1,034 19 





*@xpressed in thousands 


**Sources of Data: Ibid., p. 47; Biennial Survey of Education in the United States: 1989-40 
and 1941-42, op. cit., p. 9; 1950 United States Census of Population, op. cit.. p. 95;Sixteenth 
Census of the United States: 1940, op. cit., p. 33; and Fiiteenth Census of the United States: 


1980, Vol. III, pt. 1, p. 17. Washington: United States Government Printing Office. 


the data which are presented in Table 
II. These data seem to suggest at 
least two general conclusions: (1) The 
movement is underway in the United 
States to include the kindergarten in 
the scope of the common school; and 
(2) The kindergarten movement has 
developed to the point which was 
reached by the high school movement 
between 1910 and 1920. 

Thus, with the scope of the com- 
mon school in the United States de- 
fined as comprising schools from the 
kindergarten through the high school, 
it seems significant to note the extent 
to which the ideal, implicit in the 
scope, has been reached. Assuming 
that the years 5-17° encompass the 
scope of the common school, it may be 
concluded that, by 1950, the United 
States had approached very closely to 
the ideal of providing universal com- 
mon school education for its school- 
age population. In that year, the ratio 


‘It is very important that the reader note 
the age-range which accompanies any pres- 
entation or analysis of data. This will al- 
low him to reconcile any differences which 
occur among apparently the same set of 
data of this investigation or of other in- 
vestigations. The use of different age- 
ranges has been necessitated by the limits 
of available data. 


1932. 


of public school enrollment to the 5-17 
year old population was .82.* The ratio 
of the combined public and nonpublic 
school enrollment to the 5-17 year old 
population was .92.° Viewed from the 
standpoint of the United States as 
a whole, the picture which is portrayed 
by these statistics is quite encourag- 
ing. It makes the impression that the 
United States has almost met, suc- 
cessfully, the problem of providing 
common school education for its school- 
age population. Further, it seems that 
the following, cryptic warning of 
Thomas Jefferson has fallen on atten- 
tive ears down through the years, “If 
a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization, it expects 
what never was and what never will 
be.” * 

On the other hand, when the statis- 
tics are viewed from the stand-point 
of the separate states and regions of 
the United States and from the stand- 
point of cultural groups within the 
gions, the picture of the 





iennial Survey of Education in the 
United States: 1948-1950. Op. cit., p. 44. 
*Jid., pp. 44 and 111. 
*Quoted in Edgar W. Knight, Twenty 
C&nturies of Education, p. 240. New York: 
Ginn and Company. 1940. 
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availability of common school educa- 
tion in the United States becomes 
blurred, spotty, and disturbing. It 
appears from a review of the statistics 
for states and regions of the United 
States that some of these states and 
regions have turned a deaf ear to 
Jefferson’s admonition. Obviously, the 
assumptions underlying this unfavor- 
able statement are: (1) that all sec- 
tions of the United States subscribe 
to the principles of democracy; (2) 
that they are convinced that the demo- 
cratic philosophy is a desirable, and 
achievable, way of life; (3) that they 
recognize the importance of education 
to the effectiveness of the democratic 
process; and (4) that they recognize 
the necessity of expending their ener- 
gies and of submerging, within limits, 
their individuality to the end that the 
ideals of the democratic philosophy are 
approached. 

The Negro comprises one of the 
large cultural groups in the United 
States, particularly in the South. Thus, 
in line with the general purpose of 
this Yearbook, the purpose of this 
chapter is to determine the relative 
progress which Negroes in the United 
States have made in the attainment of 
common school education. School en- 
rollment and attendance will be used 
as the index of attainment; while school 
enrollment or attendance among whites 
will be used as the criterion against 
which relative progress is measured. 

In the attempt to determine the 
relative progress which has been made 
by Negroes in the United States in 
the attainment of common school edu- 
cation, measuring their progress over 
a fifty-year period, it became neces- 
the 
through use of data on “non-whites,” 


sary to _ investigate problem 
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The rea- 
son for this necessity is that, prior 
to 1980, census data on Negroes were 
included under “Color,” a classifica- 
tion which is similar to the present 


rather than on “Negroes.” 


“non-white” classification. It is felt 
that investigating the problem through 
data on non-whites rather than on Ne- 
groes, will produce small, if any, dif- 
ferences in the resultant basic find- 
ings. This opinion is based upon the 
following assumptions or facts: (1) 
the problems connected with the at- 
tainment of common school education 
by other non-white cultural groups 
in the United States are similar to 
those of Negroes; (2) Negroes com- 
prise 95.3 per cent of the non-white 
population in the United States; and 
(3) in the South, where 68.0 per cent 
of the Negroes in the United States 
are located, Negroes comprise 98.8 per 
cent of the non-white population. 


This investigation will be presented 
under the following subdivisions: (1) 
School Attendance in the United 
States; (2) School Attendance in Se- 
lected States and Regions; (3) School 
Attendance in Relation to Sex; (4) 
School Attendance in Relation to Edu- 
cational Level; and (5) School At- 
tendance in Relation to Community 
Level. 


Scuoot ATTENDANCE IN THE UNiTeD 
Sratrs 


Data on common school attendance, 
by color, in the United States for 
each decennial from 1900 to 1950 are 
presented in Table III. These data 
permit the following observations and 
conclusions to be made: 


1. By 1950, approximately 73 per 
cent of the non-white children of 
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TABLE III 
ScHoot ATTENDANCE, BY COLOR, FOR THE SCHOOL AGE POPULATION OF THE 
Unitep States From 1900 ro 1950b 





Nel 

















White Non-White 
Year School Age* Attending School School Age* Attending School 
Population** Number** Per Cent Population** Number** Per Cent 
1900 22,442 12,040 53.6 3,600 1,121 31.1 
1910 26,002 15,946 61.3 3,784 1,701 45.0 
1920 29,334 19,297 65.7 3,917 2,095 53.5 
1930 34,057 24,240 712 4330 2,610 60.3 
1940 32,742 23,456 71.6 4,389 2,837 646 
1950 30,622 23,7328 77.5 4314 3,184@ 738 




















* “School Age” from 1900 through 1940 comprises ages 5 through 20; 


ages 5 through 19. 
**Expressed in thousands 
a—Estimated 


for 1950, it comprises 


b—Sources of Data: Twelfth Census of the United States: 19060, Vol. II, pt. Il; Fifteenth 
Census of the United States: 1930, Vol. III pt. 1; Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940, 
Vol. II, pt. 5; United States Census of Population: 1950, Vol. II U.S. Summary, op. cit.; and 
original data supplied by the Bureau of the Census. 


school age in the United States were 
attending school. 

2. In 1950, both the number and 
per cent of non-white children who at- 
tended school were more than double 
the amounts they were in 1900. 

8. The number and per cent of 
non-whites attending school at each 
decennial between 1900 1950 
showed an increase over the preced- 


and 


ing decennial. 


4. For each decennial between 1900 
and 1950, the per cent of non-whites 
who attended school was smaller than 
the per cent of whites who attended 
school. On the other hand, the differ- 
ence in the per cents for the two pop- 
ulation groups was 22.5 in 1900 and 
only 5.7 in 1950. If it is assumed 
that the diminution of the differential 
between the school attendance of whites 
and the school attendance of non- 
whites will proceed at the same rate 
it has for the past fifty years, it may 
be concluded that the differential will 
be effaced by 1967. 


Scuoot ATTENDANCE IN SELECTED 
States anp REGIONS 


The latter assumption, however, 
needs qualification. This assumption 
is based upon statistics for the United 
States, as a whole, and does not make 
allowance for the variations which have 
existed among states and regions of 
the United States in the extent to which 
non-whites have attained common 
school education. An indication of 
these variations may be gained from 
a review of the data presented in Table 
IV." From Table IV, the following ob- 
servations and conclusions may be 
drawn: 

1. In general, between 1900 and 
1950 there was a continuous increase 
both in the school attendance of whites 
and that of non-whites. 

2. In general, there is still the ten- 
dency for non-whites, both in the North 
and South, to have attained less com- 

"Several statistical tests suggests that the 
data on these eleven states give an ade- 


quate approximation of school attendance 
in Continental United States. 
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mon school education than whites. It 
is interesting to note the two excep- 
tions, Kentucky and Oklahoma, both 
of which are located in the South. 

3. Only two comparisons in the data 
for 1950 have statistical significance ; 
these are the comparison between the 
per cents of non-whites and whites at- 
tending school in New Mexico and the 
comparison between the per cents of 
non-whites and whites attending school 
in Arizona. The available data on 
these two states permit the following 
observations : 

a. These two states are the only 
states in which races, other than Ne- 
groes, comprise the majority of the 
non-white population. 

b. In the case of New Mexico, 
the differential between the school at- 
tendance of whites and that of non- 
whites was twice as great in 1950 as it 
was in 1900. The gap between the 
two groups widened! 

c. In the case of Arizona, if the 
diminution in the differential between 
the school attendance of whites and 
that of non-whites proceeds at the same 
rate it has for the past fifty years, it 
will require another 175 years before 
the differential is erased. 

4. Although, for 1950, comparisons 
in school attendance between North and 
South, between Northern non-whites 
and Southern whites, between North- 
ern non-whites and Southern non-whites, 
and between whites and non-whites in 
individual states—except in Arizona and 
New Mexico—have no statistical signifi- 
cance, it should be borne in mind that 
a difference of even one per cent repre- 
sents thousands of people. The serious- 
ness of the problem must be admitted 
by each individual state. The number 
of people each state can afford to al- 
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low to grow up without a common 
school education is the problem that 
must be faced by that state. 


Scuoot ATTENDANCE 
IN REvaTIOoNn To SEx 


It seems significant to inquire 
whether or not the attainment of com- 
mon school education among non-whites 
is conditioned by sex, which, obviously, 
is a factor over which they have limited 
control. A review of the data on school 
attendance in relation to color and sex 
in. the United States (Table V) for 
1900 and 1950 reveals the following 
findings and opinions: 

1. In 1950, males and females among 
the nonwhite population of the North 
showed the same percentage of school 
attendance. This was in contrast to 
1900, when males showed a higher per- 
centage. 

2. In 
population of 


1950 among the nonwhite 
the South, females 
showed a higher percentage of school 
attendance than did males. This situa- 
tion is similar to the situation that 
existed in 1900; however, the differen- 
tial between the sexes in school attend- 
ance had diminished during _ this 
period. 

3. Generally, in 1950, there was the 
tendency, both in the North and South, 
for white males to show an equal or 
higher percentage of school attendance 
than did white females. This was the 
reverse of the tendency that existed in 
1900. 

4. Although the variation in the sex 
differential between regions of the 
United States has been pointed out, 
the similarity between states in differ- 
ent regions seems to be more significant 
than the variation between regions, For 
example, among nonwhites for 1950, 
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the data on school attendance for Penn- 
sylvania reveal a sex differential of 
2.2 per cent in favor of females; while 
those for South Carolina reveal a 
similar differential of 3.7 per cent in 
favor of females. In contrast, the 
data on Florida and on Michigan reveal 
sex differentials of 1.2 per cent and 
1.8 per cent, respectively, in favor of 
males. It seems safe to guess that the 
sex differential in Pennsylvania and 
that in South Carolina may be attri- 
buted, in part, to similar causes. Cor- 
respondingly, one may guess that com- 
mon causes underlie similar sex differ- 
entials in Florida and Michigan. 


Scuoot ATTENDANCE 
in Revation to EpucationaL LeveL 


The ratio of grade enrollment to 
total school enrollment may be taken 
as a measure of the educational level 
which has been attained. This ratio 
will indicate the grades in which the 
majority of pupils are concentrated. 
Thus, the lower the grades in which 
the majority of pupils are concentrated, 
the lower the level of attainment. Table 
VI includes data on this ratio among 
pupils in seventeen Southern states and 
the District of Columbia for 1920 and 
1950 and among pupils in four North- 
ern states for 1950. Data on the latter 
group for 1950 were unavailable. The 
data of Table VI seem to permit the 
following findings and observations: 

1. In the seventeen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia in 1920, 
the majority of non-white pupils were 
concentrated in the first and second 
grades. In contrast, the range of the 
lower half of the white pupils extended 
to the fourth grade. 

2. By 1950, however, the range of 
concentration of the majority of non- 
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white pupils in the seventeen Southern 
states and the District of Columbia ex- 
tended from the first to the fourth 
grade. Thus the upper limit of the 
range of attainment had been increased 
by two grades. 

8. In 1950, the median grade (the 
fifth grade) was identical for white 
pupils of both the Southern and North- 
ern regions and for non-white pupils of 
the Northern region. Thus, the median 
grade (the fourth grade) for non- 
whites of the Southern region was one 
grade lower than the median grade for 
the other groups. 

4. Observing the upper end of the 
distribution, it seems significant to note 
the following: 

a. In 1950, the twelfth grade 
ratio (2.0) for non-white pupils in the 
Southern region was ten times as large 
as the ratio (0.2) for the eleventh 
grade among non-white pupils in 1920.” 
In contrast, however, this ratio was 
only a little more than one-half the 
ratio for Southern white pupils (3.9) 
and Northern non-white pupils (3.8) 
and a little more than one-third the 
ratio (5.6) of Northern white pupils. 

b. In 1950, the twelfth grade 
ratio (3.8) for Northern non-white 
pupils was approximately the same as 
the ratio (3.9) for Southern white pu- 
pils. In contrast, however, it was only 
about two-thirds as large as the ratio 
(5.6) for Northern white pupils. 


ScHoot ATTENDANCE 
IN Rexvation to Community Leven 


This section is concerned with a 
comparison of the progress which has 


®This comparison between the twelfth 
grade in 1950 and the eleventh grade in 
1920 is made because most school systems 
in the Southern states in 1920 were or- 
ganized on a 7-4 basis. 
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been made in school attendance in ur- 
ban communities with the progress 
which has been made in school attend- 
ance in rural communities. 

Previous studies’ have established the 
fact that the attainment of common 
school education is conditioned by the 
level of community in which one lives; 
ie., whether or not the community is 
rural or urban. All of these studies 
have concluded that, in general, com- 
mon school education is attained to a 
greater extent in urban communities 
than it is in rural communities. Thus, 
it seems significant to inquire as to the 
relative progress which has been made 
in these two types of community. 

Due to the lack of availability of 
data, the investigation of this question 
must be merely suggestive of an answer. 
In discussing school attendance in re- 
lation to sex, this investigation implied 
that, although both states are located 
in the South, Florida and South Caro- 
lina, in 1950, were more similar to 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, respective- 
ly, than they were to each other. A 
further “guess” was that one of the 
dissimilarities between Florida and 
South Carolina was that the school age 
population of Florida is more urban 
than the school age population of South 
Carolina. Thus, as a partial answer 
to the question of the relation between 
school attendance and community level, 


"Ambrose Caliver, The Availability of 
Education to Negroes in Rural Communi- 
ties. Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1936; Benjamin Fine, 
Our Children Are Cheated, Ch. XII. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1947; 
Ambrose Caliver, Secondary Education for 
Negroes, Ch. III. Washington: United 
States Government Printing Office. 1933; 
Doxie A. Wilkerson, Special Problems of 
Negro Education, pp. 5-7. Washington: 
United States Government Printing Office. 


1939; and Rupert B. Vance, Op. cit., Ch. 
XXV. 
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this investigation reviews the data on 
these two states for 1910 and 1950. A 
summary of the data appears in Table 
VII. This summary seems to permit 
the following conclusions and infer- 
ences: 

1. Between 1910 and 1950, Florida’s 
urban school age population increased 
from 25.3 per cent to 49.0 per cent of 
the State’s total school age population. 
In contrast, South Carolina’s urban 
school age population increased from 
only 15.1 per cent to 22.7 per cent of 
its total school age population. Among 
non-whites in 1950, Florida was 55.4 
per cent urban; while South Carolina 
was 80.5 per cent rural. Thus, it may 
be concluded that, in 1950, Florida’s 
school age population was significantly 
more urban than was South Carolina’s 
school age population. 

2. In 1950, the non-white 
school age population of Florida com- 
prised only 11.2 per cent of that state’s 
total. This represented a decrease 
from 31.1 per cent in 1910. On the 
other hand, in 1950, South Carolina’s 
non-white rural school age population 
comprised 36.4 of that State’s total. 
This represented a decrease from 52.9 


rural 


per cent in 1910. 

3. On the basis of the data which 
are presented, a comparison between 
school attendance in Florida and South 
Carolina for 1910 and 1950 suggests: 

a. In Florida, where non-whites 
comprise 25.1 per cent of the school 
age population, and where more than 
half of them are urban, they comprise 
24.4 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in school. This was in contrast to 
1910, when they comprised 41.4 per 
cent of the school age population, ap- 
three-fourths of whom 
In that year, non-whites 


proximately 


were rural. 
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comprised only 34.8 per cent of the 
pupils enrolled in school. 

b. In South Carolina, the non- 
white urban school age population, in 
relation to the State’s total school age 
population, increased only two-tenths 
of one per cent (8.6 to 8.8) between 
1910 and 1950. On the other hand, 
its school attendance ratio increased 5.2 
per cent (5.3 to 10.5) during the same 
period. In the case of Florida, the in- 
creases in the population and school 
attendance ratios were relatively close 
(8.6 and 4.6). 

c. In South Carolina, where 80.5 
per cent of the non-white school age 
population is rural only 76.4 per cent 
of the non-white children attending 
school are rural children. 

d. In Florida, where 55.4 per cent 
of the non-white school age population 
is urban, 60.2 per cent of the non- 


white children attending school are ur- 


ban children. 


SuMMARY AND INTERPRETATIONS 


The purpose of this chapter has been 
to determine the 
which was made by Negroes in the 
United States between 1900 and 1950 
in the attainment of common school 
education, The scope of the common 
school was defined as comprising 
schools from the kindergarten through 
the high school. 
enrollment was employed as the index 
of attainment; while school attendance 


relative progress 


School attendance or 


or enrollment among white pupils was 
employed as the criterion of progress. 

Prior to 1930, the United States 
Census Bureau’s data on Negroes were 
included under “Color,” a classification 
which is similar to the Bureau’s pres- 
ent “Non-White” classification. Thus, 


it became necessary to investigate the 


problem through data on non-whites 
rather than on Negroes. It was as- 
sumed that this shift in the frame of 
reference would produce small, if any, 
differences in the basic findings of the 
investigation. This assumption was 
based upon the following facts: (1) 
Negroes comprise 95.3 per cent of the 
non-white population in the United 
States; and (2) in the South, where 
68.0 per cent of the Negroes in the 
United States are located, Negroes 
comprise 98.8 per cent of the non- 
white population. 

The investigation was approached 
from the following angles: (1) school 
attendance in the United States; (2) 
school attendance in selected states and 
regions; (8) school attendance in re- 
lation to sex; (4) school attendance in 
relation to educational level, and (5) 
school attendance in relation to com- 
munity level. 

The summary of the findings of this 
investigation will list only those find- 
ings which seem to be most significant. 
Other findings may be obtained from a 
review of the tabular data and textual 
material which appear under each sec- 
tion of this chapter. 

First, the common school attendance 
of non-whites in the United States wit- 
nessed remarkable growth between 
1900 and 1950. Attendance grew from 
81.1 per cent of the school age popula- 
tion in 1900 to 78.8 per cent in 1960. 
The growth during this period may be 
attributed, partly, to the upsurge in 
American education which was occa- 
sioned by the increased National ac- 
ceptance of the high school as a part 
of the common school. For, during 
this period, the percentage of pupils 
attending high school rose from 9.0 
This phe- 


per cent to 68.0 per cent. 
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nomenon had its effect, too, upon white 
pupils, whose school attendance, dur- 
ing this period, increased from 53.6 per 
cent to 77.5 per cent. 

Although the growth in the school 
attendance of non-white pupils during 
this fifty-year period was remarkable, 
it seems significant to observe that, for 
each decennial through 1960, the per 
cent of non-white pupils who attended 
school was smaller than the per cent 
of white pupils who attended school. 
This fact suggests that factors, disad- 
vantageous to the attainment of com- 
mon school education by nonwhite pu- 
pils, were still operating in the United 
States in 1950. On the other hand, 
the difference in the per cents for the 
two population groups was 22.5 in 1900 
and only 5.7 in 1950. Obviously, if it 
is assumed that the differential between 
the two groups will be diminished at 
the same rate it has for the past fifty 
years, it may be concluded that the 
differential will be erased by 1967. 
This conclusion, however, seems to be 
invalid. Its invalidity seems to be re- 
lated to the faulty assumption which 
has been made. Although one may 
strike an average diminution for the 
fifty year period, one may not apply 
this average to each decennial. The 
facts do not support this assumption. 
To the contrary, the facts support an 
assumption of variation in the rate of 
diminution from decennial to decennial. 
How soon—or how long—it will take 
for the differential between the school 
attendance of whites and the school at- 
tendance of non-whites in the United 
States to be erased will depend, it 
seems, upon numerous factors, other 
than mere time. 

Second, although 73.8 per cent of 
the non-white pupils of the United 
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States were attending school in 1950, 
the percentage of attendance varied 
among states and between regions of 
the United States. Specifically, the 
following ranges in the per cents of 
school attendance among non-white pu- 
pils were observed: (1) from 53.3 per 
cent in New Mexico to 78.5 per cent 
in Oklahoma; and (2) from 72.1 per 
cent in the South to 76.4 per cent in 
the North. Among white pupils, the 
ranges were: (1) from 69.2 per cent 
in Kentucky to 79.5 per cent in Illinois; 
and (2) from 74.5 per cent in the 
South to 78.7 per cent in the North. 

Since, in the United States, common 
school education is primarily a func- 
tion of the individual state, one should 
expect variations in school attendance 
among the states and, consequently, 
among the regions in which the states 
are located. Variations in school at- 
tendance should be expected to occur 
because of the differences among states 
and regions in their wealth. On the 
other hand, since common school edu- 
cation is a function of the state, it 
does not seem that one should expect 
variations in school attendance among 
racial groups within a state. Yet, 
variations of this type are precisely 
what the data on each state reveal for 
1950. Almost universally, the per 
cent of school attendance among white 
pupils was higher than the per cent of 
school attendance among non-white pu- 
pils within the same state. This was as 
true in Northern states as it was in 
Southern states. 

This revelation seems to have Na- 
tional significance. The United States 
can not hope to approach the ideals of 
democracy, if, at the same time, it 
permits the problem of educational and 
economic differentials to exist, unchal- 
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lenged, among large segments of its 
population. The eradication of this 
type of differential is essential to the 
self-preservation of democracy. Thus, 
it would seem that, on the basis of self- 
interest alone, attention should be given 
to this problem. 

Obviously, the major responsibility 
for the solution of this problem rests 
with the individual state in which it 
occurs. This major responsibility rests 
with the individual state because: (1) 
common school education is, primarily, 
a function of the state; and (2) the 
causes underlying the differentials 
probably vary as much from state to 
state as do the differentials, themselves. 
In one state, the problem may stem 
from the concentration of one group in 
rural sections of the state; in another, 
it may stem from an influx of large 
numbers of school age pupils from more 
disadvantaged states; in another, it 
may stem from economic necessity 
which causes early school drop-outs 
among one group; and in another, it 
may stem from sheer racial prejudice. 
The data which are available give a 
little insight into some of these as 
possible causes. Relative to the con- 
centration of one group in rural sec- 
tions of the state, note the situation 
described for Florida by the data in 
Table VII for 1910 and 1950. In 
1910, when the majority of non-white 
school age children were located in 
rural areas, their percentage of school 
attendance was considerably lower than 
the ratio of their number to the total 
school age population. In 1950, how- 
ever, when the majority of non-white 
school age children were located in the 
urban communities of Florida, their per 
cent of school attendance almost equal- 
ed the ratio of their population to the 


total school age population. Concern- 
ing the influx of school age pupils from 
the more disadvantaged states, it seems 
significant to note that the number of 
rural non-white children in South Caro- 
lina declined from 322,000 in 1910 to 
237,000 in 1950, with an increase of 
only 22,000 in the number of urban 
children. Omitting normal population 
growth, this situation means that at 
least 68,000 of South Carolina’s school 
age non-white children were absorbed 
by other states. Finally, there is evi- 
dence to support the opinion that, in 
some states, the problem stems, partly, 
from sheer racial prejudice. A casual 
analysis of the data on years of school 
completed by persons 25 years old and 
over for 1940” reveals that, among 
states of the Southeast, there is a 
negative correlation (rho= -.28) be- 
tween the median number of school 
years completed by urban native whites 
and by urban Negroes. Specifically, 
there is the tendency for states in the 
Southeast which have the highest edu- 
cational attainment among whites to 
have the lowest educational attainment 
among Negroes. 

Obviously, too, it seems that it 
should be the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to assist in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Its chief assist- 
ance should be through financial aid 
for common school education to individ- 
ual states on the basis of their need. 
Specific suggestions for determining the 
financial needs of individual states are 
given by Mort and others." 

Third, from the standpoint of sex, 


“See data presented by Rupert B. Vance, 
Op. cit., p. 385. 

11Paul R. Mort and others, Principles and 
Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for 
Education. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office. 1939. 
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the non-white male of school age in 
the South occupied the lowest status, 
in 1950, in the attainment of common 
school education. The range of the 
per cents of school attendance, accord- 
ing to sex, was from 71.4 per cent 
among Southern non-white males to 
79.1 per cent among Northern white 
males. This relatively low status of 
Southern males may be accounted for 
by several interrelated factors. (1). 
It may be accounted for by the fact that 
the majority of Southern non-white 
children are located in rural communi- 
ties. This is supported by the evi- 
dence that in a Southern state like 
Florida, where the majority of non- 
white children are located in urban 
communities, males surpass females in 
their attainment of common school edu- 
cation. (2). It may be accounted for 
by the fact that the majority of non- 
white rural children in the South are 
the children of farm sharecroppers. 
The sharecropping system encourages 
school drop-outs among male pupils be- 
cause it makes greater demands upon 
child-labor among males than it does 
among females. (3). It may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the major- 
ity of non-white children in communi- 
ties which are undergirded by the 
sharecropping system must obtain their 
education in one-and_ two-teacher 
schools. These schools, in which out- 
modeled methods of teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic still prevail as 
their major function, have less holding 
power over boys than they do over 
girls. 

Fourth, between 1920 and 1950, the 
median grade attained by non-white 
pupils in the Southern states increased 
from the second grade to the fourth 
grade. Despite this admirable increase, 


the fourth grade attainment for 1950 
was a full grade below the attainment 
of Northern non-white pupils, South- 
ern white pupils, and Northern white 
pupils. 

The relatively low grade attainment 
by Southern non-white pupils seems to 
be conditioned very largely by the dis- 
proportionate per cent (19.5) of the 
pupils who were in the first grade. Al- 
though numerous factors contribute to 
this condition, there is one factor which 
seems sufficiently significant to be 
pointed out. It is the fact that the dis- 
proportionate per cent of pupils who 
were in the first grade was caused by 
non-promotion and that the vast major- 
ity of the pupils who were not pro- 
moted were boys. This condition seems 
to be related to the failure of first 
grade teachers to make allowances for 
the knowledge that the rate of mental 
growth of girls is faster than the rate 
of mental growth of boys during the 
early stages of child growth and de- 
velopment. Thus, by the time of en- 
trance to first grade, girls have attained 
a mental level which is approximately 
one-half year higher than the mental 
level of boys. Further, since the ability 
to read printed words, an ability which 
correlates highly with mental level, is 
used very largely by teachers as the 
criterion for promotion to the second 
grade, boys in the first grade face an 
intellectual disadvantage. The criterion 
of promotion possesses a sex bias in 
favor of girls. 

Fifth, in 1950, the per cents of pu- 
pils who were enrolled in the twelfth 
grade ranged from 2.0 per cent among 
Southern non-white pupils to 5.6 per 
cent among Northern white pupils. 
The per cents among Southern white 
pupils and Northern non-white pupils 
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were approximately the same (3.9 per 
cent and 8.8 per cent, respectively). 

If one accepts the position that op- 
timum school advancement consists of 
no school drop-outs, except for death, 
and no repetition of grades, then, ac- 
cording to the estimates of Vance,” one 
would expect approximately 8.0 per 
cent of the pupils who are enrolled in 
school to be in the twelfth grade. This 
figure gives an ideal to which schools 
may aspire. Thus, if one relates the 
actual 2.0 per cent which is found 
among southern non-white pupils for 
the twelfth grade, one obtains an indi- 
cation of the progress that remains to 
be made. Similarly, one may obtain an 
indication of the progress that remains 
to be made among the other three 
groups. 

Sixth, in 1950, South Carolina’s rural 
non-white children comprised 80.5 per 
cent of the state’s total population of 
non-white school age children but only 
76.4 per cent of the State’s school en- 
rollment of non-white pupils. In con- 
trast, Florida’s urban nonwhite chil- 
dren comprised 55.4 per cent of that 
State’s non-white school age population 
and 60.2 per cent of that State’s school 
enrollment of non-white pupils. For 





“Rupert B. Vance, op. cit., p. 402. 
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both states between 1910 and 1950, the 
increase in the urban population was 
accompanied by correspondingly larger 
increases in school enrollment of urban 
children. Thus, it may be concluded 
that the chances of an urban non-white 
child’s attaining a common school edu- 
cation are relatively better than the 
chances of a rural child’s attaining 
similar education, regardless of race. 
On the other hand, the chances of the 
white urban child are better than those 
of the non-white urban child. 

Finally, in retrospect, there are two 
contrasting impressions which persist 
at the end of this investigation. The 
first is the impression of the remark- 
able progress which has been made in 
common school attendance in the 
United States, both among whites and 
non-whites, over the past fifty years. 
The second is the impression of the 
wide variations which still exist among 
groups and communities within the 
same state, among states in the same 
region of the United States, and among 
the several regions of the United 
States, in the attainment of common 
school education. At the top end of 
the distribution lie the white urban 
males of the Far West, and, at the 
bottom, the non-white rural males of 
the Southwest. 
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THE RELATIVE ENROLLMENT OF NEGROES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Cuas. H. THompson 
Dean, Graduate School, Howard University 


The purpose of this chapter is three- 
fold: first, to ascertain the number of 
Negroes and whites who were enrolled 
in institutions of higher learning in the 
Census year, 1950; second, to deter- 
mine the relative increase of enroll- 
ment in higher institutions in 1950 over 
1940, and third, to discuss some of the 
factors responsible for the disparity 
between Negro and white enrollment, 
and point out some of the implications 
of this disparity for the cultural status 
of the Negro and for the public wel- 
fare. 

The main sources of data employed 
here are the 1940 and 1950 Census 
figures, although data from other 
sources such as the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation statistical summaries and the an- 
nual enrollment survey published by 
the Journat or Necro EpucaTion are 
also utilized. The census data have cer- 
tain definite limitations and advantages. 
In addition to the limitations noted 
later, the census data have the ad- 
vantage of providing information con- 
cerning non-whites who attended the 
non-segregated schools of the North 
and West. Unfortunately, the other 
sources of data merely gave informa- 
tion on the number of Negroes who at- 
tended the segregated schools of the 
South. 

In view of the limitations of the 
sources of data, it should be observed 
that no absolutely exact statement of 
enrollment either for whites or non- 
whites can be given. However, the 


data do make it possible to obtain a 
fairly accurate relative statement on 
the general enrollment of Negroes. 
Again, it should be noted that the na- 
ture of the data is not sufficiently re- 
fined to go into much of any detail 
concerning categories of enrollment, 
such as the various types of profes- 
sional training. Some of this informa- 
tion, however, will be given in the 
chapter on the Negro in the profes- 
sions. 


ENROLLMENT IN Hiauer INstITuTIons 
IN 1950 


Table I presents data showing the 
number and per cent of whites and 
non-whites, 15-29 years of age, who 
were enrolled in higher institutions in 
1950, in 30 states and the District of 
Columbia. This table includes (a) 
the total population, white and non- 
white, 15-29 years of age by states; 
(b) the number and per cent of whites 
and non-whites of this age group who 
were enrolled in higher institutions in 
1950, classified upon the basis of 
whether they were enrolled in a col- 
legiate course (4 years), or whether 
they were enrolled in a post-graduate, 
graduate, or a professional program 
(5 years or more). 

In the interpretation of these data 
several facts should be kept in mind: 
(1) These data are based upon a 20 
per cent sample rather than a total 
enumeration—thus they are a close ap- 
proximation rather than an exact count; 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND Per CENT oF WHITE AND NONWHITE PERSONS 18-29 Years or AGE ENROLLED IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS IN 30 STATES 
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(2) the figures are given for non- 
whites only, but since Negroes con- 
stitute 95 per cent of the non-white 
group, they represent fairly accurate- 
ly the status of the Negro group as a 
whole—although there may be a little 
distortion in the data in a few in- 
stances, as for example, in California, 
Arizona, and New Mexico; (3) the 
enumeration was made during the 
school year and thus would not include 
summer school students, but this would 
make little difference in the compari- 
son with whites who were similarly 
enumerated, except in the category of 
graduate and post-graduate enrollees; 
(4) non-whites were included in the 
sampling only where there were at 
least 50,000, thus data are presented 
for only 30 states and the District 
of Columbia; (5) data on school en- 
rollment were obtained only for per- 
sons 29 years old and under, and the 
data here are confined to the age- 
range 15-29, but this limitation is neg- 
ligible because the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the enrollment in higher in- 
stitutions falls within this age-group; 
and (6) there is no breakdown of per- 
sons attending graduate, post-graduate 
and professional schools, other than 
the indication that they were enrolled 
in a program at the 5th year level of 
training or higher. 

Despite these limitations, however, 
the figures in Table I present some in- 
teresting data and provide the basis 
for some general deductions. In the 
first place, it will be observed that in 
the 30 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia listed there were 29,980,920 
persons in the age-group 15-29—some 
26,162,999 whites and 3,817,921 non- 
whites; that 1,588,140 or 6.90 per cent 
of the whites were enrolled in higher 


institutions as contrasted with 111,405 
or 2.92 per cent of the non-whites. 
In other words, there were a little more 
than twice (2.04 times) as many whites 
enrolled in higher institutions in 1950 
as there were non-whites in the coun- 
try as a whole (assuming that these 30 
states are representative of the 48). 


Second, there was a smaller propor- 
tion of whites and non-whites enrolled 
in higher institutions in the South (16 
states and the District of Columbia, 
which have separate schools) than in 
the North and West. Whites enrolled 
in higher institutions in the South com- 
prised only 5.64 per cent of this age- 
group as contrasted with 7.30 per cent 
of the whites in 14 Northern and 
Western states. And non-whites en- 
rolled in higher institutions in the 
South comprised only 2.66 per cent 
as contrasted with 3.44 per cent of non- 
whites of this age group in the North- 
ern and Western states. In the case 
of both whites and non-whites, the 
proportion enrolled in higher institu- 
tions in the North and West is greater 
by a third more in each case. 


Third, as anticipated there was a 
disparity between the proportion of 
whites in the South enrolled in higher 
institutions as compared with the non- 
whites—5.64 per cent in the case of 
the former and 2.66 per cent in the 
case of the latter—some twice (2.12 
times) as many whites as non-whites. 
The surprising fact here is not that 
there was a disparity between whites 
and non-whites in the South, but that 
the disparity between these two groups 
in the South in general was no greater 
than it was between these two groups 
in the North (7.30 per cent as com- 
pared with 3.44 per cent). 
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Fourth, there was a greater disparity 
between the white and non-white 
groups in the North and West on the 
graduate, and post graduate levels. 
Whereas there were in the South 4.6 
times as many whites on this level as 
non-whites, in the North and West the 
disparity amounted to only 2.25 times 
as many whites as non-whites. More- 
over, the disparity between non-whites 
in the South and non-whites in the 
North and West on this level was great. 
There were 3.2 times as many non- 
whites on this level in the North and 
West as in the South. A similar but 
not as great a disparity obtains be- 
tween whites in the North and West 
and whites in the South. A little over 
one and a half (1.54) times as many 
whites are on this level in the North 
and West as in the South. These facts 
most probably merely reflect the pres- 
ence of better graduate institutions in 
the North. 

Fifth, while some allowance must be 
made for the fact that in the 1950 
Census students were enumerated by 
college rather than state residence, 
the fact that the great majority of 
students go to college in their several 
states gives some fairly valid indi- 
cations relative to enrollment by states. 
Keeping this qualification in mind, it 
will be observed that a state by state 
analysis reveals that the disparity be- 
tween the proportion of whites and 
non-whites of the age-group 15-29 
runs around the average (twice as 
many) with a few notable exceptions. 
These exceptions are as follows: (1) 
In Arizona and New Mexico, where 
there is a large non-white, non-Negro 
population, there were over five (5.3) 
times as many whites in higher in- 
stitutions as non-whites in the former 
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state and four and a half times as 
many in the latter. (2) In Missis- 
sippi, there were over four and a half 
(4.7) times as many whites enrolled 
in higher institutions as non-whites— 
almost wholly Negro. (8) West Vir- 
ginia comprised the only case in the 
South where the proportion of non- 
whites (who were almost wholly Ne- 
groes) enrolled in higher institutions 
exceeded that of the whites—in this 
case, 6.72 per cent as compared with 
8.92 per cent. However, it should be 
noted that a larger proportion of whites 
were enrolled on the “five or more 
years” level than in the case of non- 
whites—.20 per cent of the former 
as compared with .10 per cent of the 
latter. In the North and West, the 
non-whites of Kansas exceeded the pro- 
portion of whites enrolled in higher in- 
stitutions in general—10.20 per cent 
as compared with 7.48 per cent. It 
should be noted again that as in the 
case of West Virginia the whites en- 
rolled proportionately more students on 
the “five or more years” level than 
did non-whites—.52 per cent as com- 
pared with .22 per cent. 

As already noted, the disparities be- 
tween whites and non-whites on the 
“five years or more” level (graduate 
and post-graduate) were frequently 
much greater than they were in gen- 
eral, but did not vary significantly 
from the average except in one case 
that can be validated. Since college 
residence was the basis of enumeration 
in 1950, it would be precarious to 
draw any deductions beyond general 
enrollment or collegiate enrollment. 
However, on the basis of the data for 
1940 which were based upon actual 
residence, it was found that Mississippi 
was the one state that varied signifi- 
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cantly from the average in both census 
years, thereby suggesting that the sig- 
nificant variation in 1950 is valid. 

Sizth, upon the basis of the data 
here for 30 states and the District of 
Columbia there were 111,405 non- 
whites enrolled in higher institutions 
in 1950, and of this number 104,715 
were enrolled in collegiate programs 
and 6,690 were on the “five or more 
years” level or in graduate, post-grad- 
uate and professional programs. In 
order to estimate the number of Ne- 
groes in this total, it was assumed that 
the 68,280 enrollees in the segregated 
institutions in the South were all Ne- 
groes and that of the 14 Northern 
states 90 per cent of the non-whites 
were Negroes. Thus, it was estimated 
that there were 107,093 Negroes en- 
rolled in all higher institutions in these 
80 states and the District of Columbia, 
with, 6278 in the “five or more years” 
level and 100,815 on the collegiate 
level. Again, assuming that the total 
group of non-whites 15-29 years of age 
were enrolled at the same rate as those 
for the 30 states and the District of 
Columbia, in addition to the two as- 
sumptions above, it is estimated that 
the enrollment of Negroes in higher 
institutions in the country as a whole 
was 113,595, with a collegiate enroll- 
ment of 106,634 and a post-graduate or 
graduate enrollment of 6,961. 

The above estimated enrollment ob- 
viously does not constitute the total en- 
rollment of Negroes in higher institu- 
tions. In the first place, this esti- 
mated enrollment includes only those 
persons 15-29 years of age who were 
enrolled in higher institutions; and in 
the second place, it does not include 
summer school enrollees, since the enu- 


meration was made during the regular 
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school year. Thus the _ enrollees, 
omitted here would have to be added. 
It so happens that the resident en- 
rollment data’ are available for the 
segregated Negro colleges for 1949- 
50. During this year some 76,561 stu- 
dents were reported to be enrolled in 
the segregated Negro colleges during 
the regular term. This fact means 
that the enrollment of 68,280 given in 
Table I represents only 89 per cent of 
the total Negro resident population in 
the regular 
term. Thus, the complete resident en- 
rollment for the regular term should 


higher institutions for 


be 11 per cent larger than given above, 
that is 118,873 instead of 107,098. 

As to summer school enrollment, 
while it is possible to obtain the en- 
rollment, it is not possible to deter- 
mine how much duplication is involved 
in the regular term enrollment and 
the summer session. In general, the 
summer schoo] enrollment constituted 
approximately a third of the regular 
term enrollment in higher institutions 
in 1949-50. 
third of the summer session students 
did not attend during the regular term, 
it is estimated that some 13,208 sta- 
dents should be added to the above 
total of 118,873, making a total of 
132,081 Negro students who attended 
higher institutions in 1949-50. The 
total white enrollment estimated in a 
similar manner was 2,684,110. 

In general, the most valid estimate 
of the enrollment of white and Negro 
students in higher institutions of 
learning in the United States in 1950 
was 2,684,110 white and 132,081 Ne- 
In terms of total population 


Assuming that at least a 


groes. 


1See Office of Education, Circular 326, Ag. 
1951, 
*Tbid. 
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these facts mean that the enrollment 
of white students in higher institutions 
comprised 1.98 per cent of the total 
white population, and .71 per cent of 
the total Negro population. In other 
words, there were 2.7 times as many 
white persons enrolled in higher in- 
stitutions in proportion to the white 
population as there were Negro stu- 
dents enrolled in proportion to the 
total Negro population. Thus, if Ne- 
groes had been enrolled at the same 
rate as whites there would have been 
298,461 Negroes in higher institutions 
in 1950 instead of only 132,081. 
Unfortunately, comprehensive data 
are not available on graduate and pro- 
fessional enrollments. the 
data do reveal that there were over 
four and a half (4.6) times as many 
white enrollees in the segregated white 
graduate and professional schools as 
there were Negroes, and in the 30 
states and the District of Columbia 
there were almost three and a half 
(3.44) times as many. This rate should 
be compared with the rate of little over 


However, 


twice as many on the four-year col-' 


legiate level. 

It was possible to obtain some fig- 
ures on professional enrollments by 
utilizing the total enrollments; 
getting fairly reliable estimates for 
Negro enrollment in the non-segregated 
professional schools of the North and 
adding these to the known enroll- 
ment in segregated Negro schools. In 
1948-49, there were only 614 Negro 
students enrolled in medical schools as 
compared with 21,634 white students.’ 
In 1947-48, there were 8,557 white 


and 


*See: Joseph L. Johnson, “The Supply 
of Negro Health Personnel—Physicians.” 


Journal of Negro Education, 18: 353-54, 
Summer 1949; and Journal of American 
Medical Association, Vol. 138, 1948. 
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students enrolled in dental schools as 
compared with only 314 Negroes.’ In 
schools of pharmacy in 1949-50, there 
were only 710 Negro students as com- 
pared with 20,610 white students. Al- 
so in 1949-50, there were only 932 
Negro students registered in all engi- 


neering schools (aceredited and un- 


accredited), as compared with 200,995 
whites,” In 1951-52, some 35,634 stu- 
dents were registered in approved law 
schools, of whom only 437° were Ne- 
gro and 35,197 were white.” 

Using as bases the white and Negro 
populations 15 to 29 years of age, there 


were four and a half times as many 
white students enrolled in medical 
schools in proportion to the white pop- 
ulation in this age-group as there were 
Negro students enrolled in proportion 
to the Negro population of this same 
age group. Employing this same pro- 
cedure, there were three and a half 
times as many white students enrolled 
in dental schools; a little over three and 
a half (8.7) as many in schools of 
pharmacy; almost three (2.77) times 


as many in engineering schools; and 
ten times as many in law schools. Up- 


on the basis of these data which are 
fairly representative of enrollment in 


‘See: Russell A. Dixon and Grace E. 
Byrd, “The Supply of Negro Health Per- 
sonnel—Dentists.” JOURNAL OF NEGRO Epu- 
CATION 18: 362, Summer 1949; and Dental 
Students Register, Council on Dental Edu- 
—_ of the American Dental Association, 

*See: Annual Report of Chauncey I. Coo- 
per, Dean of the School of Pharmacy, 
Howard University, for 1949-50. 

*See: Annual Report of Lewis K. Down- 
ing, Dean of the School of Engineering, 
Howard University, for 1949-50. 

Interview with Dean George M. Johnson, 
Howard University Law School. 

SLaw School and Bar Examination Re- 
quirements in the United States, 1952. Re- 
view of Legal Education, American Bar 
Association, School of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar. 
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professional schools in general, it ap- 
pears that in proportion to population 
there were two to ten times as many 
white students enrolled in professional 
schools as there were Negroes in 1949- 
50. 

Employing a similar technique of 
estimating the number of Negroes who 
completed masters’ and doctors’ pro- 
grams in 1949, some 56,683 white stu- 
dents completed programs for the 
“master’s and second professional” de- 
grees, as compared with some 1,500 
Negroes—almost five (4.85) times as 
many whites as Negroes. In the case 
of the doctoral programs, there were 
6,600 whites and 33 Negroes—over 
twenty-five (25.6) times as many 
whites. 

In order to ascertain whether rela- 
tively more Negroes were enrolled in 
higher institutions in 1950 as compared 
with 1940, data were obtained indi- 
cating the comparative enrollments of 
whites and Negroes 15 to 24 years of 
age” in 1940 and 1950. In view of 
the fact that data were not available 
for all of the 30 states included in 
Table I, this comparison was confined 
to the segregated institutions in the 
South which enrolled some two-thirds 
of all Negroes in higher institutions. 

The data here revealed that the pro- 
portion of Negroes enrolled in higher 
institutions was 1.78 per cent of the 
Negroes in the age-group 15-24 in 
1940 and 3.16 per cent in 1950. The 
enrollment of white students increased 
from 5.84 per cent in 1940 to 6.70 
per cent in 1950. While the enroll- 
ment of Negroes increased at a higher 
rate than the white, it would take some 
69 years for Negro enrollment to catch 


*Comparable enrollment data were avail- 
able in 1940 for this group only. 


up with the white under similar con- 
ditions. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the above data refer to 
enrollment in general. If it were pos- 
sible to isolate graduate and profes- 
sional enrollments, it is quite possible 
that the Negro increase would be much 
smaller if not less than the rate of 
white enrollment. 

Causes oF Disparity IN ENROLLMENT 

The reasons underlying the disparity 
in enrollment of Negroes and whites in 
higher educational institutions are 
many, but there are three which are 
most important. The first one, which 
for the want of a better designation 
might be termed historical, involves a 
number of factors that obtain even to- 
day. The facts are so well known 
that it is only necessary to recall them 
briefly. Negroes are only 90 years 
away from slavery. The growth of 
higher education in the country in gen- 
eral is primarily a product of the past 
30 years; in fact, there were over twice 
as many Negroes enrolled in higher 
educational institutions in proportion 
to population in 1949 as was true for 
the population as a whole in 1900. 
Common schools for Negroes on all 
levels were incredibly inferior in qual- 
ity and inadequate in number up until 
World War I; and that higher educa- 
tion for Negroes existed was merely 
tolerated. It was not until the 1920's 
that Negro higher education was even 
considered seriously and not until 
around 1930 that Negro colleges en- 
rolled more college than high school 
students. 

A second factor which was involved 
from the beginning still persists in 4 
most crucial fashion; namely, the dis- 
parity in the economic status of the 
Negro and white populations. The 
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chapter in this Yearbook on the money 
income of the Negro indicates in some 
detail the very disadvantageous eco- 
nomic position of the Negro in the 
United States. In general, the median 
money income of the Negro family was 
only $1,650 as compared with $3,232 
for the white family; about half 
(61%) as much. Moreover, there were 
only 10 per cent of the Negro families 
with an annual income of $3,000 or 
more as compared with 44 per cent 
of the white families; 39.1 per cent 
of the white families had an annual 
income of $4,000 or more as compared 
with only 9.7 per cent of the Negro 
families; and of the families that had 
an income of $5,000 or more, 21 per 
cent were white and only 4 per cent 
were Negro families. In view of the 
fact that it is difficult to conceive of 
a family supporting a son or daughter 
in college even partially on an income 
of less than $3,000, it is clear why one 
should find almost three (2.7) times 
as many white students in higher in- 
stitutions as Negroes, particularly since 
there are over four times as many 
white families with income at this level. 

The differential in income alone 
would be enough to explain the dis- 
parity in enrollment in higher institu- 
tions of whites and Negroes; but still 
another important factor is involved, 
namely, a concatenation of intangibles 
which might be designated under the 
term of motivation. It should be ob- 
served that the factor of motivation 
operates both positively and negatively. 

Obviously, there is considerable sacri- 
fice on the part of some Negro stu- 
dents and parents from low-income 
families to enable a goodly number 
of Negro students to go to higher in- 
stitutions, who would normally not be 


expected to do so because of financial 
reasons. This fact undoubtedly ex- 
plains why only a little over two and 
a half (2.7) times as many whites 
are in higher educational institutions 
as Negroes instead of over four times 
as many, as the relative incomes of 
Negroes and white families would lead 
one to anticipate. 

Empirical evidence suggests that a 
larger proportion of Negroes would be 
found enrolled in higher institutions 
despite low economic status, if sufficient 
motivation obtained. Unfortunately. 
the same factors which result in a 
relatively low economic status for the 
Negro also operate to decrease his in- 
centive to go to college. With the 
exception of those occupations which 
exist primarily because they provide 
services for a segregated group—medi- 
cine, dentistry, teaching, social work, 
and the like, the Negro has been and 
still is excluded from those occupa- 
tions which require as a prerequisite 
college education or collegiate training. 
This is particularly true in the case 
of those occupations classified as “‘pro- 
fessional and technical,’ ‘managers,’ 
some of the top grades of the “clerical,” 
and “‘sales.”’ As a consequence, there 
is no great incentive, in fact there is 
no normal incentive, which would mo- 
tivate Negro youth to extend their 
education beyond graduation from high 
school, except in those cases where 
one is preparing to enter some of the 
occupations which provide services for 
the Negro group. If a Negro is not 
preparing to be a doctor, dentist, teach- 
er, preacher, social worker, or some- 
thing similar, he does not have the in 
centive to go on to college or to some 
higher institution of learning which a 
white youth has. 
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Finally, it need only be mentioned 
that the provision of educational op- 
portunity has been and is an import- 
ant factor. Especially is this true in 
the case of common school education. 
The provision of high school education 
of any kind for Negroes is largely a 
product of the period since World War 
{, and present day provisions for Ne- 
groes fall far short of what is pro- 
vided for whites. The same thing, 
of course, has been true of the pro- 
vision for higher education. As more 
and more provision is made for sec- 
ondary and higher education, it is 
expected that the enrollment of Ne- 
groes in higher education will grow. 
In fact such has been the case dur- 
ing the past 10 or 15 years. 

Some Remepiat Measures 

The mere listing of some of the 
causes for the disparity between the 
enrollment of whites and Negroes in 
institutions of higher education sug- 
gests some of the remedial measures 
which should be taken. In the first 
place, while one of the crucial factors 
is the relatively low economic status 
of the Negro family, it is obvious that 
capable Negro youth ought not to be 
deprived of the opportunity to go to 
college until such time as the inequi- 
ties of our present economic and so- 
cial order are removed. This of course 
applies with equal force to capable 
white youth who are similarly situated. 
Accordingly, something in the nature 
of a system of national scholarships 
which has been proposed and discussed 
for several years is imperative. The 
nation can not afford to continue to lose 
the services of many of its best minds, 
because of the financial inability of 
many families, white and Negro, to 
provide the means by which they may 
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be developed. And what is most im- 
portant, the nation cannot afford to 
maintain a social order which doubly 
penalizes Negro youth, first, by de- 
priving his family of an equitable in- 
come, and second, by making no pro- 
vision otherwise for assuring that the 
most capable get an equal opportunity 
to obtain the preparation to contribute 
their best to the public welfare. 

In the second place, while some prog- 
ress has been made in widening the 
occupational opportunities for Negroes 
during and since World War II, con- 
siderably more needs to be done. But 
the dissemination of the occupational in- 
formation which is available has not 
kept pace with the changed and chang- 
ing picture; certainly not sufficiently 
to provide as broad a base of motiva- 
tion as is possible or necessary. Since 
the War, Negroes have been able to 
find employment more and more fre- 
quently in occupations other than teach- 
ing, medicine, dentistry, social work 
and the like. The average high school 
counselor, however, has not kept abreast 
of the advances, and consequently the 
occupational horizon of Negro youth 
has not been sufficiently widened. It 
would be extremely helpful, if as a 
point of departure in remeding this 
situation, a handbook of more recent 
possibilities could be compiled and dis- 
tributed among Negro parents, high 
school counselors, and Negro students 
themselves. 

In the third place, in view of the 
large number of capable Negro high 
school graduates who do not go to 
college either because of lack of f- 
nance or motivation, it is necessary to 
devise some means of discovering these 
youth, guiding them toward a career 
for which a college education is prere- 
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quisite, and of course, getting the fi- 
nancial resources necessary to see them 
through some higher institution. If a 
properly-conducted national scholarship 
system is established, it would natural- 
ly do the job. However, until such 
a system is established, other means will 
have to be found to obtain this objec- 
tive. It may be that the cooperative 
scholarship examination procedure re- 
cently inaugurated by several member 
colleges of the United Negro College 
Fund will prove to be a step in the di- 
rection of attaining this objective. 


Some Sociat IMPLICATIONS 


The importance of the disparity in 
enrollment of whites and Negroes 
should not be underestimated. In view 
of the fact that Negroes are for the 
most part isolated from the main 
stream of American life, they are there- 
fore dependent primarily upon their 
own leaders for guidance and encour- 
agement. Unlike the white group, the 
Negro population is much more de- 
pendent upon its college and profes- 
sionally trained members for leader- 
ship. A Negro doctor or dentist is 


much more than a doctor or dentist; 
he is also expected to provide leader- 
ship for the Negro group with whom 
he lives, by virtue of whom he makes 
his living, and by whose status he him- 
self is judged. Accordingly, a dis- 
proportionate number of Negro pro- 
fessionally-trained persons means not 
only a smaller number of persons to 
minister to the professional needs of 
the communities in which they serve, 
but even more important, it means that 
the leadership of the Negro group is 
correspondingly reduced, to the disad- 
vantage not only of the Negro group 
but of the public welfare. 

In the second place, it is clear that 
in respect to whatever values accrue 
in terms of more enlightened citizen- 
ship and in competition for jobs which 
require a college education to pursue, 
the Negro group is at a serious disad- 
vantage as compared with the white 
group. In fact, the Negro group is 
less than half as well off as the white 
group in this regard. And as noted, 
this is not only a loss to the Negro 
group itself but to the nation as a 
whole. 
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THE RELATIVE STATUS OF THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES 
—A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


Ira De A. Rew 
Professor of Sociology, Haverford College 


Democracy is theoretically and es- 
sentially a single status system in 
which certain complexes of rights, obli- 
gations, and privileges may be acquired 
voluntarily but not by force. In the 
United States socially accepted classi- 
fications based upon race and color 
have created a special status for Ne- 
groes. This status is at once defined 
by law in some geographical and social 


areas, and by customs in others. It is 


this principle of the special social 


status of race—or_ color-identified 
people which has in part effected a 
legal status for Negroes, or has played 
a predominant part in determining the 
social position of Negroes within the 
total community. This series of papers, 
therefore, with selected status 
situations that are based upon the 
observable phenomena of and 
The facts they present should 
mirror the likenesses and differences 
of people affected by this nation’s 
peculiar status systems. 

Any general analysis of this sort is 
to some degree arbitrary as to the sub- 
jects included and excluded, phases of 
the data emphasized to a greater or 
lesser degree, the order of treatment, 
and the scheme of social values used 
as a basis for pronouncing judgment. 
Eclecticism, moreover, invariably in- 
volves some degree of personal pre- 
dilection, for the personal, professional, 
and social judgments of the authors 


deals 


race 


color. 


are evident throughout the volume. 
However, the volume in its totality 
permits a meaningful interpretation of 
a wide variety of aspects of the Ne- 
gro’s position within the United States’ 
status system and the frame of refer- 
ence established by the editor. 

The cue and key to the problems 
discussed in this volume are to be found 
in the implied definitions of relative 
status. Almost without exception the 
authors establish their comparisons be- 
tween Negroes (or nonwhites) and the 
generalized white population. While 
this is an acceptable and valid method 
of description and analysis it certainly 
does not exhaust the possibilities of 
One may raise 
a question as to whether or not this 


scientific exploration. 


comparison of the special status group 
with the generalized other population 
provides the most meaningful and ac- 
curate type of analysis. The context 
of the analyses presented herein is an 
implied rather than a stated one. The 
relative status of the Negro population 
is established, in gaming parlance, the 
“hard way.” Slight shifts in the frames 
of reference—the comparison of Ne- 
groes with other nonwhites, with for- 
eign-born whites, or native-born whites, 
with the statuses of migrating popula- 
tions, or with populations 25 years of 
age and over—may have indicated 
totally different types of status 
changes. 
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The studies presented, however, 
have not delved into these more specific 
problems of methodology or analysis. 
They have, on the whole, followed the 
beaten path of research and publication 
in this general field of social analysis 
by combining the findings of science 
and statistics with the implied or stated 
values of the society, or, secondly, by 
presenting the scientific or statistical 
facts without essaying prediction or 
judgment. One may effect a synthesis 
of these general approaches through 
framing a general question and noting 
the degree to which the papers present 
or permit an answer. The question 
with which we shall deal is: “To what 
extent and in what ways do the data 
presented permit a summary statement 
on the relative statuses of the Negro 
population of the United States and 
the generalized white populations?” 
The findings will be explored through 
three general perspectives—the struc- 
ture of the populations, their economic 
characteristics, and selected social con- 
figurations that would typify the 
changes indicated. 


Tue Dynamics or PopuLaTion 


Despite all of the limitations of 
interpretation to which the statistical 
data must be subjected, it is reasonable 
and palpable to conclude with our 
authors that there have been signifi- 
cant changes in the Negro population 
structure, and that more changes may 
be expected within coming statistical 
periods. Significant areas of change 
that have meaning for the relative 
status of that population are repro- 
ductive behavior, the sex ratio, and 
migration. The present discrepancy 
between the birth rates of the Negro 
and non-Negro populations is expected 
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to remain, with the Negro having a 
slightly higher birth rate than the 
white population. Underlying this 
maintaining of a high birth rate for 
Negroes is a shift in the interpretation 
of the behavior involved. During the 
earlier years of this century it was 
maintained that the Negro’s high birth 
rate was due to his need for family 
labor in his rural-farm environment. 
As the Negro moved away from these 
occupational regions the birth rates 
showed a slight recession. In recent 
years, however, this rate has climbed 
and the Negro’s rate of natural in- 
crease has improved. This change is 
partially explained by a lower death 
rate and partly by the fact that 
younger Negro mothers are having 
more second and third births than 
were Negro mothers of the immediately 
preceding parent generations. The 
degree to which this change can be 
related to the changing social status of 
the Negro and to the settling down of 
that population in newer areas of resi- 
dence is a factor in this change that 
merits further analysis. 

Since the trend figures indicate that 
all groups of the population show 
similar evidence of a declining death 
rate and an increasing birth rate we 
may be assured that there will be a 
Negro population of at least 20,000, 
000 by the time of the 1970 census. 
Even more significant for the social 
status of that population is the predic- 
tion that we may expect a 50 per cent 
increase over the 1950 figures in the 
number of “teen-agers” to be found in 
that 1970 population. This will mean 
an extraordinary lowering of the Ne- 
gro’s median age from 25.7 to 23.1 
years. At present the median age of 
the Negro population is what the white 
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population indicated a quarter of a 
century ago. 

One of the most interesting of the 
demographic characteristics of the Ne- 
gro population is its statistical tend- 
ency to have a lower ratio of men per 
100 women than the white population. 
The ratio is lower for all age groups 
in the urban, rural non-farm, and rural 
farm population. This unique 
pect of the Negro population structure 
merits more study than has been given 
it in the past since it seems to suggest 


various social characteristics that have 


as- 


significance for the group’s eventual 
status. It may provide clues to the 
reproductive behavior of the group, 
ages of spouses at marriage, the con- 
centration of single females in non- 
industrial urban centers and to many 
other of 
structure 
sex ratios for the populations between 
15 and 54 years of age which indicate 


characteristics population 


and behavior. The present 


that there are approximately 862 Ne- 
gro males for each 1,000 Negro fe- 
males, and 939 white males for each 
1,000 white females permit us to es- 
tablish some tentative hypotheses of 
population structure and change that 
could be tested empirically and that 
might permit valid social inferences. 

It seems evident that the most signifi- 
cant status changing factor in the Ne- 
gro population has been regional and 
urban migration. While this mobility 
has produced broad social and _ eco- 
nomic differentiations within the pop- 
ulation as a whole and within the white 
respectively, the 
significant changes that the Negro 
group has experienced are of unique 
importance. In the first place, the 
Westward movement of population has 
been typical of both groups, though 


and Negro groups 
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the white shift has been largely from 
the Northern and Midwestern areas 
into the far West while the Negro 
group has been moving away from 
the South and into the Northern and 
far Western areas. Specifically, the 
most significant gains in the white pop- 
ulation were in the states of California 
and Florida with Pennsylvania indi- 
cating the largest loss in white popula- 
tion during the 1940-1950 decade. 
The Negro population registered its 
greatest gains during the same period 
in New York, Illinois, and California 
and its absolute and relative losses in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Missis- 
sippi. 

The social significance of these pop- 
ulation movements seems to be that they 
have occasioned potential breakdowns 
of such regional provincialisms as may 
have determined racial attitudes in the 
regions affected. The full import is 
not vet evident for a decade is a short 
time in which to observe the full effects 
of social changes of this type. In this 
instance, as in the earlier migrations, 
one must observe the “push” and the 
“pull” factors which operated to direct 
the migrations along several streams. 
The analysts regard the Negro migra- 
tions as permanent ones because of the 
new opportunities that are made avail- 
able in cities and states of recent oc- 
cupancy. To conclude, however, that 
this movement means increased class 
and race consciousness among Negroes 
seems groundless and wishful. 

A most rewarding area within which 
to study the changes that have taken 
place within the Negro population 
structure is the family, the institution 
which reflects both the demographic 
characteristics and the life conditions 


of a population. Here the results of 
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the vital statistics, the sex ratio, and 
the large scale urbanization and migra- 
tion reflect records of fact and pref- 
erential values. When compared with 
its white counterpart the Negro family 
has a higher ratio of social disorgani- 
gation, with more widows, deserted, 
and separated mates, includes a larger 
proportion of relatives and a higher 
proportion of children in the younger 
age groups. It has a lower income per 
unit, a higher proportion of females in 
the labor force, more workers per fam- 
ily, a lower money income, a higher 
birth rate, an earlier age at marriage 
and other unique characteristics. The 
wide gap between the social and eco- 
nomic status of the Negro family and 
that of the generalized American family 
was reduced between 1940 and 1950 in 
the amount of income received and in 
the proportion of persons in the labor 
force. But, in the main, the relative 
status of the Negro family was little 
better in 1950 than it was thirty years 
earlier. While some of this inequality 
may be attributed to the relative new- 
ness of Negro families in certain geo- 
graphical areas, and to the problems 
attending urban adjustment, the more 
complete answer must be found else- 
where. It may be stated that the life 
conditions under which the Negro 
population exists have not. engendered 
an improvement in social organization 
that compares favorably with the con- 
ditions reflected by data for the white 
populations. 

When the Negro population’s pres- 
ent status is compared with its past, 
one obtains a different picture. This 
is especially true if the population is 
divided into a five-fold classification 
based upon the functional roles of Be- 
ginners, Homemakers, Learners, Work- 


ers, and Elders. Analysis on the basis 
of such a classification permits the 
following observations and conclusions: 

The Beginners: the newly-born 
and the infants are increasing in 
number and in their proportion in 
the total population; they now have 
a longer life expectancy than any 
Negro children ever have had; this 
increasing life span is certain to 
lower the median age of the Negro 
population and to present significant 
social consequences. 

The Homemakers: the increase in 
the number of families and house- 
holds is somewhat offset by the high 
incidence of widowhood, separation, 
and divorce: there are fewer married 
women in the labor force; the inci- 
dence of other relatives living with- 
in the Negro family’s home is higher 
than it was in either of the two 
decades immediately preceding 1940- 
50. 

The Learners: the proportion of 
the Negro young attending school, 
and the educational achievement of 
the population under 25 years of 
age have reached new highs; the dis- 
advantages and encumbrances faced 
by the young population in achiev- 
ing education are reflected in the 
regional statistics, 

The Workers: the Negro popula- 
tion remains a working one; though 
it forms a smaller percentage of the 
total labor force than in previous 
periods, their occupational spread 
becomes an index to the economic 
character of the population. 

The Elders: the population 65 
years of age and over is increasing 
absolutely and relatively; not only 
is it a working population to a 
greater degree than is the white pop- 
ulation, but the high incidence of 
females within the group gives it a 
unique character; it has a relatively 
low earning power and the quality of 
its experience during the more pro- 
ductive years is reflected in the low 
incidence of coverage under the 
OASI provisions of our social secu- 
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rity program; typified by a high 
rate of dependency that would not 
exist if Negro workers had shared 


more equitably in the labor market. 
Economic CHARACTERISTICS 


It is painfully evident that despite 
the great changes in the occupational 
characteristics of the Negro popula- 
tion during the last fifteen years, and 
despite the several national and local 
efforts to effect more and better em- 
ployment for Negroes, the status of 
the Negro’s economic adjustment re- 
mains substantially below that of the 
white population. It is true that the 
shift from rural to urban residence 
automatically lifts a group into a 
money economy. Hence, money, wages, 
and salaries are more significant as- 
pects of the Negro’s economic status 
today than ever before. In_ other 
words, relatively more of the Negro 
population are able to use money as a 
medium of exchange, and that more 
regularly, than at any other time in 
their economic history. 

This fact of the money income, I 
presume, is a key to the changing 
economic status of the Negro for it has 
been effected through the ways in 
which they earn their livelihood. The 
shift from an agricultural to an urban 
work economy raises questions of value 
and judgments which may be more 
satisfactorily answered by the seer than 
by the social scientist. On the one 
hand we are told that no law, policy, 
or program has appeared to enable the 
Negro be he 
cropper or tenant, manager or owner, 
to successfully compete for a “satisfy- 
ing” stable position in the Southern 
agricultural regions. On the other 
hand, we are given evidence to support 
the contention that after almost three 


agricultural worker, 
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generations as members of the indus- 
trial work force, more than half of 
the Negro male workers and nearly 
two-thirds of the Negro female work- 
ers (as compared with one-sixteenth of 
the white male and female workers) 
are employed in occupations below the 
semi-skilled level. 
tually no progress has been made in 
reducing the differentials in the rates 
of unemployment experienced by the 
white and Negro groups, and there 
seems little prospect for doing so un- 
less the country maintains a “full 
employment economy.” This is the 
relative status of the Negro working 
population after a decade of unusually 


Furthermore, vir- 


favorable employment conditions. 
Assuming the validity of the anal- 
yses with which he is confronted the 
reader is compelled to review the steps 
that have been taken to change the 
taken-for-granted status of the Negro 
in the labor market. To what degree 
has the Negro worker sloughed off the 
canaille status with which he has so 
Have the efforts 
to provide a wider market for the use 
in the national 
economy placed a greater emphasis 
upon unemployment for the few of 


long been identified? 


of Negro workers 


quality than upon the many with lesser 
skill? Or, to give the problem a 
broader base, have the efforts in behalf 
of fair employment practices been 
geared to the little wheel of racial as- 
pirations and hopes for the elect and 
trained rather than to the big wheel 
of providing mass opportunities for 
the full utilization of the large body 
of discriminated-against workers? 
What has been the role of organized 


labor in this connection? 


As one observes the relatively great 
increase in the numbers and proportions 
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ef Negroes employed in the profes- 
gional, sub-professional and clerical 
positions, public and private, and the 
attendant increase in those employed 
on a salary and professional income 
basis, it seems evident that the general 
character of the Negro occupational 
structure has been greatly affected by 
the opening up of opportunities for 
the more highly trained Negro work- 
ers, but that the mass occupational 
structure of Negroes remains virtually 
unchanged. In comparison with the 
white worker the Negro worker re- 
mains less secure and less rewarded in 
the labor market than his white fellow- 
worker, the shift from agriculture to 
industry, the regional migration, and 
the activities of organized labor to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

The money income gap between the 
white and Negro populations is closing 
for the urban populations but shows 
the usual differentials in the rural 
populations. “Half as much” con- 
tinues to represent the relative family 
income of the Negro group when com- 
pared with the white. Statistically and 
socially significant are the broad esti- 
mates that of every 1,000 white fami- 
lies reporting incomes in 1950 there 
were 268 with annual incomes under 
$2,000, 519 with incomes between 
$2,000 and $4,999, and 213 with an- 
nual incomes of $5,000 or more. Among 
every 1,000 nonwhite families (pre- 
dominantly Negro families) there were 
650 with incomes in the lowest bracket, 
312 in the middle group, and 38 with 
annual family incomes of $5,000 or 
more. Despite the wide gap between 
the two groups the conditions each 
reflects represent improvements over 
the indexes of previous comparable 
periods. When these figures are related 
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to the types of occupations in which 
Negro and white workers are employed, 
and to the extent of the Negro’s cover- 
age under the social security program, 
it becomes evident that his economic 
status is determined, in part, at least, 
by the stars under which the Negro 
worker labors. 

Housing is a formidable support of 
the Negro’s economic status. No 
significant change can. be expected in 
the provision of shelter for Negroes 
when such economic determinants as 
have been indicated above continue to 
operate in such a formidable fashion. 
Efforts to alter the pattern of housing 
for Negroes must continue to be prob- 
lems of the general welfare, national 
and local, if the housing picture is to 
be properly hung. As is indicated in 
this volume’s analysis, the only effec- 
tive changes in housing that may be 
classed as corrective are those that 
have been achieved through publicly 
subsidized economic and social pro- 
grams. It is evident that the Negro 
is most seriously disadvantaged in both 
the ownership and rental markets. 
Despite the fact that many disadvan- 
tages are being eliminated in urban 
areas the fact that new and improved 
housing is being provided at a rate too 
slow to meet the needs causes a con- 
tinuing disorganization of the housing 
market, and the artificial inflation of 
prices that Negroes must pay for oc- 
cupancy and ownership. All in all, 
the housing facilities for Negroes are 
improving, but it is increasingly evident 
that the mere construction of homes, 
or the “opening up” of neighborhoods 
to Negroes, or the creation of racially 
mixed neighborhoods, will not, in them- 
selves eliminate the ghetto quality of 
the modern residential area. The basic 
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problem remains—how can this econ- 


omy provide adequate shelter and 
living conditions for a socially dis- 
franchised and an economically poor 
population? There is evidence that we 
are coming to grips with the social 
problem. What may we expect with 


respect to the economic one? 


Some SociaL CoNFIGURATIONS 


Statistics on Negroes in the institu- 
tional populations of the United States 
require two levels of interpretation. 
In the first instance, and from the point 
the 
presence of a relatively high propor- 


of view of social amelioration, 
tion of Negroes serves as an index to 
the amount of social disorganization 
within the Negro and the total com- 
munity. In the second instance, the 
presence of Negroes in_ institutions 
other than the correctional type may 
reflect the extent to which administra- 
provide 
facilities for the institutionalizing of 
In the 


broad social sense a high incidence of 


tive policies and _ practices 


Negroes as well as of whites. 


Negroes in the institutional population 
is an index of social disorganization. 
In the narrower racial sense, and again 
with the limitations 
institutions, the high social incidence 


on correctional 


may be regarded as an index to the 


degree to which Negroes are included 


in the welfare programs of the com- 
slant the 
observer takes, the interpretations of 


munity. No matter which 
the data have to be made with extreme 
Suffice it to say that the 
status of Negroes in the various types 
of institutions must be observed socially 
as well as statistically if conclusions 
are to be drawn therefrom. The patho- 
logical nature of the situation is re- 
flected in the fact that the white pop- 


caution. 
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concentrated in 
mental institutions and in homes for 
the aged, while the nonwhite populs- 


ulation is heavily 


tion is heavily concentrated in correc- 
tional institutions and in mental hos- 
pitals. There seems to be no statistical 
evidence that would indicate a real 
increase in mental diseases for recent 
decades though it is certain that the 
diagnosis of mental illness has im- 
proved. Furthermore, as a population 
acquires a higher proportion of aged 
a greater prob- 
ability for higher rates of mental ill- 


persons it acquires 


ness. 

The high incidence of Negroes in the 
populations of correctional institutions 
presents a different situation. There 
can be no doubt that this large propor- 
tion is a function of the social condi- 
tions under which Negroes live. The 
institutional figures may be regarded 
as indices of the negative and repres- 
sive approach to the problems of crime 
in our culture. We may be better able 
to assay the relative status of the two 
color groups in institutional popula- 
tions when a less racially-biased sys- 
tem of public order and improved 
standards of living extend the range 
of opportunities for all people in the 
modern American community. The ac- 
cusing finger of correctional institution 
statistics points up the intense social 
change that has affected the status of 
the Negro in the United States. The 
data may permit counsels of despair 
but they suggest pathological prob- 
constructive social 


lems that merit 


action. 

Though the determinants of political 
status are difficult to isolate, it may be 
pertinent to conclude that the sym- 
bolic if not actual role of the Negro’s 
status in politics is higher than it has 
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been at any time during this century. 
The analysis of such political statis- 
tics as are available reflects the widen- 
ing geographical range of Negro politi- 
cal activity as well as the significance 
of his volume vote. At least three 
factors have been significant in devel- 
oping this changed status. First of 
all, there is the influence of the courts 
in spelling out the instances and meth- 
ods by which the Negro may enjoy a 
wider practice of political and civil 
rights. Second, the widened distribu- 
tion of the Negro population in stra- 
tegic metropolitan areas, especially 
those outside of the Southeast and 
Southwest, has made it almost manda- 
tory that they participate in the elec- 
tion process. Third, by virtue of his 
new residence and his new _ social 
climate the Negro voter has been able 
to make his vote count in local elec- 
tions and has been socially rewarded 
for this activity. The disappearance 
of the wishfully characterized Negro 
bloc vote is very obvious, it seems. 
Similarly, the continuing efforts of 
Southern communities to block the 
participation of Negro citizens in local 
elections, while still formidable, is 
beginning to show signs of wear and 
despair as this vote begins to take 
part in the local elections of the larger 
Southern cities. 

What is regarded as the “general 
apathy” of Negroes toward voting, and 
their failure to register, become formid- 
able aspects of racial status if Negroes 
operate as racial blocs in the politics 
of their local communities. Apathy and 
non-registration, however, seem to be 
as typical of the general population as 
they are of the sub-group in question. 
One need not become too concerned 
about the problems and obstacles at- 


tending the political status achieved 
by Negroes so long as the three fac- 
tors mentioned above continue to oper- 
ate. The recent nomination of three 
Negroes for the office of Borough 
President of Manhattan in New York 
City’s elections, and the election of a 
Negro college president to Atlanta’s 
(Georgia) Board of Education are 
current examples of the changing 
symbolism of the Negro’s political sta- 
tus. Ironically, it appears to be a 
status that currently may be defined 
as Negro, but which in the long ran 
may become a status as one with full 
democratic participation. 

It is interesting to note that the 
integration of Negroes in the armed 
forces of the United States has met 
with less success than their integration 
into the civil life of some Southern 
communities. On the other hand, the 
occupational and rank distribution of 
Negroes in the United States armed 
forces has achieved a broader base 
and wider spread than at any other 
time in the nation’s military history. 
Measured in terms of status-height, the 
Negro is one rank above the status 
he held at the end of World War I— 
his ranking officer has moved up 
from that of a “chicken Colonel” to 
that of a Brigadier General. In terms 
of depth and spread he has a more 
typical and normal distribution within 
all the services than was ever before 
achieved. Since mobility within the 
armed forces is achieved more rapidly 
in times of war than in times of peace 
one is not led to expect any further 
improvement in the relative status of 
Negro personnel until there is a need 
for full mobilization of the nation’s 
manpower. Until that time the imple- 
mentation of integration at a peace- 
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time pace may become the rule rather 
than the headlined exception. 

The lag in the changing relative 
status of the Negro population as com- 
pared with the white is most evident 
in the statistical data on the growth 
of professional services. Though there 
have been strenuous efforts to provide 
additional opportunities for the train- 
ing of Negroes in business and the 
learned professions, and despite the 
fact that there have been powerful 
social imperatives directing Negroes 
toward these occupations, the propor- 
tion of Negroes in the nation’s pro- 
fessional occupations is no higher than 
it was fifty years ago. The discerning 


synthesis of census data and social in- 


terpretation on this subject made 
available in this volume indicate the 
peculiar operation of non-statistical 
factors in the occupational mobility of 
a sub-group. The limited character of 
education provided in many states, the 
marginal nature of the Negro business 
economy, the limited use of Negro 
personnel in the wider labor market, 
the tendency of physicians and other 
professionals to concentrate in selected 
urban areas, the limited market for 
Negro professionals in a large portion 
of the country and the resultant ex- 
ploitation, all combine to make the un- 
derrepresentation of Negroes in the 
professional occupations a_ socially 
significant fact. When these situa- 
tions are viewed with sights adjusted 
for the time lag of 69 years (which 
the Editor maintains is the time neces- 
sary to close the gap between the 
relative enrollment of white and Negro 
students in institutions of higher edu- 
cation), a new perspective on the prob- 
lem is required. 

The present character of the Negro 
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professional status seems to be a func- 
tion of three variables—the existing 
lag in the quality of education provided 
for Negro children in this and previoug 
generations, the lack of institutions in 
which Negroes might secure profes- 
sional education, and the limited mar- 
ket that could be served by the profes- 
sional groups. From the point of view 
of Negro life this situation is a fune- 
tion of the position of the Negro pro- 
fessional within his own racial group, 
a function that has changed in its 
intensity if not in its extensity through 
the last few decades. The influence of 
the parent populations and their life 
conditions in preparing their off-spring 
for participation in professional and 
business activity is, of course, obvious. 
Similarly, the breakdown of a concen- 
trated Negro market for traditional 
professional and entrepreneurial serv- 
ices has been accompanied by a widen- 
ing of opportunities in the non-Negro 
market. A natural consequence of 
these changes has been the tightening 
of competition between whites and non- 
whites among the professional and busi- 
ness classes for the service markets in 
which they are interested. Meanwhile, 
the prestige value of the professional 
status within the Negro group cannot 
be overestimated even if it cannot be 
statistically validated. As the highest 
income classes within the Negro group 
the professional classes wield an in- 
fluence out of all proportion to their 
numbers, and of a character that is 
distinctly different from the influence 
wielded by professionals in the white 
group. This new combination of af- 
fluence and occupational prestige has 
enhanced the social power of physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers, scientists, and 
business owners and managers to 4 
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degree unparalleled in Negro life. And 
in the wake of this change has come 
a dimming of the prestige halo that 
previously adorned Negro clergymen 
and teachers. The quantitative change 
in this area may not have been great 
bat the significant role being played 
by the professional classes in altering 
the psychological facade of Negro sta- 
tus is formidable at least. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


If one looks for a causal nexus for 
the various situations that have been 
presented in these discussions the 
search would seem to be rewarded in 
the data on the educational experience 
of the Negro population as compared 
with the white, and in the very funda- 
mental economic differences which con- 
tinue to exist. One is led to the in- 
escapable conclusion that the closing 
of the inequality gaps between the two 
populations cannot be achieved with 
some very fundamental changes in the 
ways in which we provide economic and 
educational equality for Negroes and 
other socially disfranchised groups. 
The relative inequality of the Negro’s 
status in this country cannot be de- 
scribed effectively without the use of a 
value judgment—it is low, and low is 
bad. The status that has been achieved 
does not represent the best that 
democracy can provide. The paradox 
of the situation is that even if we were 
to effect a revolutionary change in our 
economic and educational practices and 
products as of today the status of the 
Negro population would be greatly af- 
fected by the educational and economic 
levels attained by the population 25 
years of age and over and thus slow 


down the rate of change that the 
society would expect. The contem- 
porary status of the American Negro 
population is one determined in part 
by the heavy penalties of our past in- 
adequacies and the piece-meal char- 
acter of our present rearrangements. 


It is to be doubted that any economic 
revolution will take place and wipe 
out the basic occupational and income 
inequalities which so sharply divide 
color status groups in the United 
States. In all probability the area of 
education is going to provide us with 
the significant social experience of 
planned change. As education is called 
upon to eliminate segregation and dis- 
crimination in its facilities and services, 
and responds to that call, we shall 
witness the beginning of a redefinition 
of the Negro’s status. Because the 
quantity and quality of education are 
basic to the orderly adjustment of 
groups within a society, any increase 
in their availability and their inclusive- 
ness will alter the nature of Negro- 
white and Negro-Negro relations and 
modify the status of all. A preliminary 
and cursory observation on this point 
would lead one to expect little more 
than segmental changes in the relative 
status of the Negro population during 
this and the coming generation. The 
true fruits of the educational reforma- 
tion would of necessity be accompanied 
by frustrations and short-term losses. 
It is expected, however, that the 
ripened fruits of this change would be 
evident during the second century of 
this democracy’s emancipation from 
the social system it inherited from a 
slavery-laden past. 











